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MY by SIR, 3 


”% 


Ir would „ not to Sf. 
inſcribe to you a work that owes its em- 
belliſhments to your accurate pencil. To 
you it is indebted for much valuable in- 
formation too, and many uſeful hints with 
| "owe to ſelection and method. | 
1 But, 9 of theſs confidera- 
tions, the remembrance of having had 


ſuch a companion as you, on my journies, ⁵ 


. * * 
7 & 2 ” K 
* of x 5 9 
d * 1 
— 
bu 


Vi.  . - DEDICATION; _ 


A OD 


of our having travelled Wich the fame 
views, and partaken of the ſame plea- 


ſures ;—but, above all, Aa ſenſe of the 


many important advantages 1 have derived . | 


from your friendſhip would perſuade me 


to ſeize this, and every, opportunity Ip 


teſtifying the obligation and A with 


which, 


Jam, 
MV DEAR SIR, 


Vour faithful humble Servant, 8 


W. G. MATON. 


SALISBURY, 
April, 22, 1797. 
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Tus following 0 BSERVATIONS Were made 
during two Tours, one comprehending the more 
ſouthern parts of Dorſetſhire and Devonſhire, | 
and the county of Cornwall, —the other the 
| northern parts of the two former counties, and 
Somerſetſhire; theſe Tours are accordingly de- 
” ſcribed i in ſeparate, volumes, which, though very 
_ unequal 3 in ſize, (the length of the firſt journey 
having exceeded that of the ſecond by almoſt 
three hundred miles), it was thought would be 


a more commodious method of arranging the 


/ - 


matter, 
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matter, than if an equal oa. of ith ha been 
N contained i in each, | 


My motives to put the materials which I 


had collected into print were the hopes of di- 


recting the public attention to a diſtrict hitherto 


very imperfectly deſcribed, and the wiſh to aſ- . 


ſiſt the reſearches of thoſe who may viſit it with 
views and purſuits ſimilar to my own. . The 


information, I am ſenſible, i is ſeaniy.— indeed it 


was ſcarcely poſſible to do perfect Juſtice to a 


ſubject | ſo multifarious at the firſt attempt, eſpe- 


cially by a pen fo inexperienced as mine ;—but | 


I truſt I ſhall not be found to have deviated 


from truth, and it will be my endeavour, if the 
work ſhould” be thought worthy of another edi- 


tion, to remedy ſo far as I am able the imper- - 


| fections of the preſent. 


There is certainly no portion of the king | 
dom, of equal extent, that exhibits ſuch a diver- 
ſity of intereſting objects as the weſtern. For 


the. ſtudy of mineralogy, in particular, and the 8 


mining 


PRE FACE. e 


mining art, this diſtrict poſſeſſes ſuperior ad- 
vantages. Cornwall, a county of quite a pri- 
meval aſpett in regard to. the ſtratification of 


ſubſtances, contains an inexhauſtible ſtore of 
metal in its. bowels. The bold mountains of | 


5 Dartmoor and Mendip alſo are not without 


their metallic treaſures, and here too nature ap- 


pears in her rudeſt and wildeſt form. 


1mmunis raſtroque intacta nec ullis 
Saucia :vomeribus;” 


ce 


Of ſublime as well as decorated ſcenery the 


moſt ſtriking ſpecimens will be found; with re- 


ſpe to the former,” ſome parts of Cornwall and 
N orth Devon cannot be exceeded i in our iſland, 
- and, as to the latter, the ſouthern coaſt of De- 
vonſhire and many ſpots 1 in Somerſetſhire are : 
8 perhaps unrivalled. —The. ſtupendous remains 
of ancient architetture, —of ſtruktures erected in 
the earlieſt ages; the extenſive military works; 
5 and the more modern relics of monaſtic grandeur 
ſcattered on all fides muſt be in the higheſt 
degree intereſting to the antiquary, and cannot | 
EF 3 | + "bbs 
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bür awaken the feelings and meditations of the . 


man of general taſte. 


It would be a great want both of candour and 
gratitude not to acknowledge the aſſiſtance 
which I have been fortunate enough to receive 
in this ondertaking. 1 derived great advan- 
tages on my firſt tour from the company of 
Charles Hatchett, Eſq. F.R.S. whoſe {kill in 
mineralogy i is too well known to need mention 
here. 10 F. rancis Webb, Eſq. of Braſted, in 
Kent, I am indebted for memoirs of his friend 
the late Mr. Giles Huſley, which will occur in 
this volume. My obligation to other gentle- : 
men [I have taken opportunities of expreſſing in 
the body of the work. But there is one whoſe 


name 1 cannot mention in any place in terms of 


reſpect at all adequate to my feelings, or cor- 
reſpondent to the encouragement which he ex- 


tends to every attempt, however humble, to 


contribute to the ſtock of natural knowledge ; 


his liberality and condeſcenſion are ſhewn with | 


: no 


* 


Te 1 


no view indeed hut to the intereſts of ſcience, | | 
which, whilſt dignifying by perſonal character 
1 and acquirements the chair of one of the moſt 

diſtinguiſhed Societies in the world, he Had: 
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n 1 


ON THE 


WESTERN COUNTIES. 


 DORSETSHIRE. 


—— 


1 firſt objef to engage the attention of 
a traveller entering Dorſetſhire by the great 


ing Street, which appears on the right, after 


Paſſing through a part of Cranborn Chace, and 
"VOL. 1. V cCroſſes 


weſtern turnpike is the Via Iceniana, or Iken- Via Iceniana. 


* 
Rr — — 2 - 


Dorſet. 


croſſes the road near Woodyates.* It does not 
remain very perfect in its progreſs from Old 
Sarum to this ſpot, but may be afterwards 
traced pretty diſtinaly to Badbury, ſtretching 
over the plains on the left, and approaching the 
village of Moore-Critchill. Spetiſbury being 
our firſt place of deſtination, we took the Ro- 


man road in ſome meaſure for our guidance, 


and ſurveyed the remains of antiquity which ac- 


company its courſe, + 


- About a mile and an half from Woodyates* 


Inn, we obſerved ſevęral tumuli, or barrows, 


ſome of which are extremely large. There are 


alſo four circular trenches, each about ſixty feet 


in diameter, and having a ſort of hillock in the 


— 


— 


On the left, a large vallum is obſervable, which croſſes the road 
juſt at the point where the Ikening Street does, beginning a little weft 
of Grovely, in Wiltſhire, and paſſing near Chirkbury, Broadchalk, and 
Woodyates, and thence in a ſouth-eaſt direction to the Stour, not far 
weſt from Chriſtchurch, in Hampſhire.—It is ſuppoſed by Dr, Stukely 
ts have been thrown up before Czfar's time, perhaps by the Belge, and 


ſerves at preſent to divide the counties of Wilts and Dorſet, 


* 


centre, 
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centre, that appears to be depreſſed or ſunk in 


the middle. It is probable that theſe laſt were 
uſed in the performance of ſome religious or 
funereal rites, and are coeval with the former ; 
that they are as old as the Britiſh times, ſeems 
evident from the following circumſtance : the 


Roman road reduces the ſize of one of them 


that lay in the line of its courſe, the bank being 
in one part incomplete. On the declivity of the 
| bill to the left, there are veſtiges of ſome exten- 
five entrenchments, which afford reaſon for be- 
| lieving that this ſpot might once have been the 
icene of an important battle. 


| We paſſed by CRITCHIIIL Houss, a ſeat of 
Charles Sturt, Eſq.* which ſtands in a well 
g wooded ſpot, and is a very large manſion, but 
of an irregular form. It was built by Sir Wil- 
liam Napier. There is a piece of water, which, 


though artificial, has been managed to ſufficient 


* £ ——  . 


No in the occupation of the Prince of Wales. 


1 | advan- 


Dept. 


Critchill 
Houſe. 


Kingſton 
Hall, 


8 OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


. 


Ace for e the effect of a broad 


fine river, 


br! is ſituated on a n emĩ- 


nence, about four miles north-weſt from Win- 
born, the Vindogladia of Antoninus, to which it 
appears to have been a ſummer ſtation. It was 
_ afterwards occupied, however, by the Saxons. 


We read of Edward the elder poſting himſelf 


here, when on the march to puniſh his rebellious 


kinſman, Ethelward, who had taken Winborn. 


The Roman road leads to the north-eaſt en- 
trance of this fine encampment, which conſiſts 
of three ſomewhat oblong ramparts, and the in- 
moſt part commands a moſt extenſive horizon. 


The Iſle of Wight may be ſeen to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and the Purbeck hills bound the view to- 


wards the ſouth. A great number of Roman 


coins, urns, &c. have been found here, and are 
in the poſſeſſion of Henry Dankes cio of 
Kingſton Hall. xg 


Kinos ron HALL may be ſeen from Bad- 


bury, 


= 
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bury, and is remarkable for having been a long Dorſet. 
time the reſidence of James, the firſt Duke of 

l Ormond. It is a large pile of building, and | 

| contains ſome admirable pictures“ by Vandyke 


| and other eminent painters, - 


Taking leave for the preſent of the Ikening 

Street, we croſſed the river Stour by Cxaw- Crawford 
| FORD Bridge. —This Bridge conſiſts of thirteen e | 
arches ; it underwent conſiderable repairs about 

the year 1506, when forty days of indulgence 

were granted to ſuch as would contribute to the 

work. T The ſtones being placed chequer-wiſe, 

confirm this account of the date of the Bridge, 

for it was a faſhion very prevalent at that pe- 

riod. We ſaw no remains of the Abbey of 
Crawford, + though the conyentual a is ſtill 


Banding, 


= _R___—_———__— 
Among theſe is a moſt beautiful landſcape by Berghem, 


+ See Hutchins's Hiſtory of Dorſet, vol. 2, p. 190, 
4 Tarrant Crawford is the proper name of the village, 
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The Nunnery is ſaid to have been founded 


for Nuns of the Ciſtercian order, by Biſhop 


Poore, who was born here, and for whoſe me- 
mory I cannot help feeling a veneration, as he 
was the founder allo of that beautiful edifice 
(juſtly the boaſt of my native city) Saliſbury - 


Cathedral. This diſtinguiſhed Prelate gained 
the favor of the Pope, by his courteſy and | 
kindneſs to the Apoſtolic. Legate, whom he al- 


ſiſted in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical af 
fairs. The zeal and loyalty which he diſco- 


vered when Lewis, the French King's ſon, at- 


tempted to ſeat himſelf on the Engliſh throhe, 


gained him the attachment alſo of his Sovereign, 


Henry III. to whom, probably, the Biſhop 


was moſt indebted for his munificent prefer- | 


ments in the church. After being removed 
from the Deanry of Saliſbury to the Biſhoprick 
of Chicheſter, (in which he continued but a few 


years) he came to the epiſcopal throne of the 


former dioceſe. . In the year 1225, however, he 


Was 


— 
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was again ores from Saliſbury, __ d exalte q Dork 
to the ſee of Durham.“ f 


 SexT1i8BURY is pleaſantly ſituated on the Spetiſbury; 
banks of the Stour, three miles from Blandford, 
and is a village of conſiderable extent. To the 
right of the road paſling through it to Poole, 
there is a very perfect encampment, (called Se- 
#ifbury Ring) which has been conſidered by 
ſome as a Roman, and by others as a Saxon 
one. Its proximity to the Ikening Street, 
(which runs about a mile diſtant) ſeems at firſt 
to countenance the former ſuppoſition; but the 
ſame circumſtance induces me to think that it 
was conſtrutted after the Roman times. If it 
had been a Roman ſtation, the road would cer- 
tainly have been made to communicate with it, 
either direttly, or by means of a vicinal branch, 
no traces of which are to be perceived. Be- 
ſides, the rampart is nearly circular, and ſeveral 


* AM. Cariſburienſes, p- 137. | 
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Saxon coins have been found within its area. 


The entrance is from the north-weſt. 


CARBOROUGR, the ſeat of R. E. D. Groſ- 


venor, Eſq. (which lay in our road to Ware- 


ham) is not undeſerving of mention. Every 
lover of the Britiſh conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed 


by the Revolution of 1688, muſt feel a reverence 


for the ſpot where that glorious event was con- 
certed. Over the door of a ſmall houſe, in 


the grounds, appears the following inſcrip 


tion, viz: 


« Under this roof, in the year 1686, 
A ſet of patriotic gentlemen of this place 
Concerted the plan of the glorious Revolution 
With the immortal King William, 
To whom we owe our deliverance 

From Popery and lavery ; 

The expulſion of the tyrant race of 

a Stuarts; = 

The reſtoration of our liberties; 3 


- | | "© Sed. 
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— 


Security of our properties: 
| - Eftabliſhment of our national honor and wealth, 
Engliſhmen, remember this Era! and 
conſider that your Liberty by the virtues 
of your Anceſtors muſt be 
maintained by yourſelves. 
ee 15 Dorſet. | 
. 5 % 70. 
| Huna, Erk Drax.” 


P —— g = _ 
* 4 * 
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; As we approached Morden, a village about 
four miles from Wareham, we found ourſelves : 
incommoded by a deep ſand, and on the verge 
of a wide heath. The country over which we 
0 had hitherto paſſed was wholly of chalk, and 
exhibited 1 in general an open, unornamented aſ- 
pet. - Our view in front was now terminated 
by the hills of Purbeck, but we obtained a 
glance of the ſea gliding into Poole harbour. 


; on the heath between Morden and Ware- 
ham, Exacum feli forme (marſh centaury) appears 
in great profuſion. This rare little. plant has 
l „ never, 
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Wareham, 
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never, I believe, been found farther northward. 
It grows on ſpots overflowed in the winter 
(locts hieme inundatis. ) 


WAREHAM was once a very large and po- 
pulous town, though, in conſequence of fre- 
quent ravages by fire, devaſtations by wars, and 


the retreat of the ſea from its port, now an in- 
conſiderable place. In Edward the Confeſſor's 


time, it had two mints; ; and William the Con- 


queror added to its importance by building 8 


ſtrong caſtle, of which, however, there is no- 
thing to point out the ſite, except the name of 
Caflle-cloſe, a ſpot which is now a deal-yard, on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of the town. Traces of 
other fortifications oy be ſeen in ſeveral | 


places, 
Near St. Mary's Church, there are ſome re- 


mains of a priory, (now converted into a dwel- 
ling and malt houſe) which was one of the moſt 


ancient religious eſtabliſhments in the county, 


22 is ſaid to have been founded by St. 
| Adbelm, 


< , 
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” Adbelm, Biſhop of Sherborne, | about the 


your 7 re 


We noticed two churches beſides St. Mary's, 


but divine ſervice has been diſcontinued in 


l them, and they are going faſt to decay. The 


latter is a ſpacious, handſome fabric, with an 


embattled tower. 


At the diſtance of four miles from Wareham 
ſtands the town of Corfe-Caſtle. Near the 


road a very fine clay is procured ; large quan= 

tities of it are ſent from Wareham to Poole, 
and thence into Staffordſhire and various parts 
of the kingdom, for the manufacture of earthen 
ware. The colour is almoſt white, and the 
pits appear to be about twelve or fourteen feet 
deep. 


# 
# 
% 


The remains of the CasTLz of Corrs ap- Corſe Cale 


pear moſt ſtrikingly grand at the diſtance of 
half a mile. The hill on which they ſtand is 
very high, and abrupt northward ; it ſeemed 


before 
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veſternmoſt part of Purbeck, and is interrupted 4 


ſtone forms the ſubſtance of theſe hills, and ap- 


under the great gate, which remains pretty per- 


joined to the gate) was ſeparated with a part of 
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before we approached it to be in a line with the 
lofty ridge that runs from the eaſternmoſt tothe _ 


only by a valley of ſufficient extent to diſcloſe a 
full view of the ruin. A compaQt white lime- 


pears to have been ſeryiceable for filling up the 
walls of the Caſtle. : 


„On the fide towards the town, aſcent tö che 
Caſtle is caſy. Wegpaſs over a ſtrong bridge : 
croſſing a moat of conſiderable depth, and then 


fett. Proceeding through the firſt or outer 
ward, we arrive at the gate of the ſecond; the _ 
ruins. of which, and of the tower near it, are | 
very remarkable. The latter (which once ad- 


the arch, at the time of the demolition of the 
Caſtle, and it moved down the e precipice, pre- 5 
ſerving its perpendicularity, : and projeQing al- 
moſt ſive feet below the correſponding part. 
Another of the towers on the {ame fide is, on | 
| e. 
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the contrary, inclined ſo 1 that a e Dorftt.. 
vill tremble when paſſing under it. The „ _ 
lar poſitions of theſe towers ſeem to have been 20 
occaſioned in conſequence of the foundation „ 

ing undermined (for blowing them up) in an in- | 


complete manner; though indeed the purpoſe ; "3 1 
was as much anſwered as if they had been ſhat= i | 
5 tered to pieces. On the higheſt part of the hilt! 'Y | 
ſtands the keep, or citadel, which is at ſome diſ- = 
tance from the centre of the fortreſs, and com- Z | 
mands a view of boundleſs extent to the north _ . { 
and weſt. It has not hitherto ſuffered much I 
- diminution of its original height, the fury of the i 
winds being reſiſted leſs by the thickneſs of the - [ 
walls than by the ſtrength of the cement. The | 
upper windows have Saxon arches, but are ap- 8 b 
parently of a later date than another part of the | 
building weſt of the keep, the ſtones of which | 
being placedeierring- bone faſhion, prove it to be 1 
of the earlieſt ſtile. One may diſcover that the. = 8 [ 


chapel is of a very late date, from its obtuſe _ 
Gothic arches ; and 1 have really an idea that 


Amoſt all the changes of architecture from be. = 
reign + 


— * 
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reign of Edgar to that of Henry VII. may be 
traced in this extenſive and ſtupendous ruin. 
We could not view without horror the dun- 
geons which remain in ſome of the towers: they 
recalled toour memory the truly diabolical cru- 
elty of King John, by whoſe order twenty-two = 
French priſoners confined in them were ſtarved 
to death. Matthew of Paris, the hiſtorian, ſays 
that many of theſe unfortunate men were 
among the firſt of the Poitevin nobility. Ano- 
ther inſtance of John's barbarous diſpoſition, 
was his treatment of Peter of Pontefract, a poor 
hermit, who was impriſoned in Corte Caſtle, for 
propheſying the depoſition of that prince. 75 
Though the propheſy was in ſome meaſure ful- 
filled by the ſurrender which John made of his 
| crown to the Pope's Legate the year following, 
the imprudent prophet was ſentenced to be 
dragged through the ſtreets of Wareham tied to 
horſes” tails. | | EL 


The time at which Corfe Caſtle was built is 
LY very 


r e . —— » 
- 
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foundation was laid in the reign of Edgar. It 


Was certainly a place of great ſtrength and im- 


portance from the time of his fon Edward to the 


reign of Charles I. when it was taken by the 


Parliamentary forces, and partly deſtroyed by 


gunpowder. Lord Chief Juſtice Bankes was 


Governor ac his laſt· mentioned period, but, be- 
ing abſent when an attempt was made upon it by 


Sir Walter Erle, his Lady acquired great honor 
from the reſiſtance which ſhe made. The ma- 


nor ſtill remains in the poſſeſſion of that family. 

| When complete, Corfe Caſtle muſt have been 

one of the moſt magnificent fortreſſes in the 
kingdom. Its circumference is full half a mile. 
The ſcattered fragments of the walls, the incli- 
nation of the towers, and the loftineſs of the ſi. 
tuation, cannot fail to ſtrike the traveller ex- 


tremely; and he will not, perhaps, lament that 


he cannot ſee it in a more perfect ſtate. 


It was here that Ed = ſon of Edgar, i is 


laid to have: been via by order of his 


mother- 


very uncertain, but it is moſt probable that the 
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mother-in-law, Elfrida. How this affaffination 
could give the unfortunate Monarch any. claim 


to be conſidered as a martyr, I have always 


been at a loſs to conceive. It muſt have been 


the affection of the monks, more than the man- 


ner of his death, that was the means of gaining 


him ſo glorious a title. Here too another ill- 
fated prince endured a part of his misfortunes 


I mean Edward II. who was removed hither . 
priſoner from Kenelworth Caſtle, by order of 
the Queen, and her favourite, Mortimer. This 


was the-preparatory ſtep to his murder, which 


took place at ny Won in Olouceſter- 7 


1 8 


; The town of Corfe-Caſtle, though a boron oh, 
is a miſerable place, and of very ſmall extent. 
The church ſeems to have been built at an 
early period. Two Saxon pillars remain at the 
porch ſupporting a Gothic arch, which was 
evidently ſubſtituted for a ruinous circular one. 


— 


A tolerably good road leads direbly from 
Corſe 


Corfe-Caſtle to Sn Rn the diſtance is Dea. an 


about ſix miles, but we preferred taking rather 
a longer route, in order to enjoy a more exten 


ſive view. Our track lay over a part of the 


: range of hills mentioned before ; it is not paſ- 
fable, however, in a carriage. Having aſcended 


theſe mountainous heights, we turned about in 


order to-obſerve once more the majeſtic ruins 


of the Caſtle, . which, relieved by the broad 


ſhade of the hills behind them, were extremely 


bold and pictureſque. The valley on our 


right exhibited a moſt agreeable intermixture of _ 


cottages, gardens, and paſtures ; and on the left 


we ſaw the full extent of Poole-harbour, which | 

had all the ſtillneſs and calmneſs of a great lake. 
But a more ſublime ſpectacle awaited us. Pro- 
ceeding over NIN E-BARROwW Down, we ob- r 


tained a view, not only of the town and bay of 


Swanwich, but of a vaſt tract of the Britiſh 


Channel beyond. it, the ſandy ſhores of Hamp- 


ſhire, the white cliffs of the Ifle of Wight,” and 


to complete the aſtoniſhing effect of the ſcene, 


o 71 — 
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Doc. 
| gale weltward. 3 5 : e 


a fleet of an hundred pe ling with a fine 


Nine-barrow Down, derives its name from 


nine barrows in a line, which are ſuppoſed 


to be of Britiſh conſtruction. According to the 
late trigonometrical ſurvey, the moſt elevated 


part of this down is ſix hundred and forty-two - 
feet above the level of the ſea, reckoning from 


low-water mark. The ridge terminates at 
Handfaſt-point, (near Studland) the white 
front of which is oppoſite to the high point near 

the Needles, and I cannot help thinking that it 


might once have formed a part of the fine chain 
of hills that paſſes by Motteſton-down, towards 


Brading-harbour, i in the Iſle of Wight. From 
Handfaſt-point the ridge may be traced in 


nearly a ſtrait direction almoſt to Luckford- 


lake. 
Enchanted with the amazing extent and gran. 
deur of proſpe& which appeared from Nine- 


barrow Down, we gazed, inſenſible of our pro- 


gre ſ: „ 
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greſs, until the ſteepneſs of the road (now wind- Dorſet ; 


ing down the fide of the hill) excited our alarm, 
and induced us to diſmount, and lead our horſes. 


if Reaching at length (what was called) a turnpike- : 
road, flanked with bold ſwells of ground, we 


ſoon found ourſelves on the ſand of Swanwich- 


ders . 1 


Swan wich is lituated in a very Jaw: ſpot, Sawvich, 


but it enjoys a pleaſing ſea-ſcene, bounded by 
Peverel- point, on one fide, . and Studland-fore- 


land on the other. The bay is extremely com- 


modious for the bathing machine, and, of courſe, 
attracts a few families to the town in the water- 
Ing ſeaſon. A great quantity of ſtone is ſhipped 


— 


from the quay, and previouſly cut into conve- 


nient maſſes for paving and building. We were 
informed that nearly fifty thouſand tons are put 
on board annually, the beſt ſort ſelling for twelve 
ſhillings per ton at the veſſel. Having taken 
up our abode for a night at an inn ſituated near 
the ſcene of buſineſs, we were awakened at ſo 


early an hour by the chipping of flow and the 
C3 - vocal 
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vocal muſic with which the workmen choſe to 
amuſe themſelves, that we did not feel ourſelves 
much diſpoſed to rejoice at the proſperity of the 
trade. All the houſes are of ſtone, the quarries 
of which are cloſe to the town. 


The ſtone juſt mentioned is compoſed of 
| ſhells and other marine eæuvic, cloſely cemented 
together by a calcareous ſpar. Immenſe rocks 
of it extend along the coaft to St. Adhelm's 
head, and beyond, and it ſeems to be the baſe is 
of the ſouthern part of Purbeck. It exhibits 
different degrees of fineneſs, and the decompo- 
ſition of the ſhells is much farther advanced in 

ſome ſpecimens than in others. Some may be 

cut to a very ſmooth ſurface ; this ſort, (of 
which the pillars of Saliſbury Cathedral are 
compoſed) is called Purbeck-marble.* - 


In the injerſtices of the rata of limeſtone - 


ha Saxum faſeo-abidem, of Da Coſta, 
dee Natural Hiſtory of Foſtts p. 1524 


about, 
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about Peverel-point we obſerved numerous 
glittering cryſtals of ſelenite, formed in a ſort of 
fibrous mar]. The ſurface of this marl is here 


and there covered with a fine farinaceous gyp- 


fum, and it appears alſo in an indurated ſtate, 
conſtituting alternate ſtrata with the limeſtone. 
Pyrites abounds in the latter, and hence the ſul- 
phuric acid concerned in the formation of the 


ſelenite and gyþ/um ſeems to be obtained. 


The ſhore about PEVEREI-rOIV x is very 


dangerous to mariners. Large maſſes of rock 


(which tell, probably, at ſome period or other, 
from the adjacent eminences, undermined by 


the ſea) lie at no great depth below the ſurface 


of the water, and in ſome places rear their heads 


above it. It was here that the memorable wreck 
of the Daniſh fleet, in'the year 877, is ſuppoſed 
to haye happened. A violent ſtorm (and, pro- 

| bably, their ignorance of the coaſt) carried them 
cloſe to the point, and one hyndred and ea ied 
ſail were e loſt. 


Peverel-' 
point. 


8 — 


Studland. 


Derbi. 
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From Swanwich we made an excurſion to the 


village of Studland, the Aggleſtone, the Iſle of 


Brownſea, and Poole.—It is adviſable to take a 
boat at Swanwich, and thence to coaſt along 
| firſt to ind. : 


StUDLAND is ſituated near a romantic range 


of cliffs, which end in a narrow neck of land, 


called the South-haven-point, and form a baun- 
dary to Poole-harbour. The cliffs are com- 


poſed of a compatt yellow ſand-ſtone, in which 


there are ſeveral grottos and cavities, darkened 
by overhanging e mote ſand- 


ſtone abounds throughout the north eaſt part . 


Purbeck, which i is a bleak unfruitful heath; and, 
on account of its proximity to the ſea, cliffs and 
heaps of ſand are continually accumulating. 


Moiſt ſemi-oxygenated particles of iron, it is 


well known, have an agglutinating power ;—the 


Aggleſione. Ac Es TONE, therefore, which is compoſed of 


ferrugineous ſand-ſtone, appears to me to have 
been formed on the ph, and there can be no 
OY 


neceſſity for ſuppoſing that the Druids (if it be 
true that it is a Druidical monument) would 
bring ſo enormous a maſs from a diſtance.— 

This extraordinary inſulated rock, is fituated on 
he heath, not far from Studland, and is about 
eighty feet in circumference, at a medium, the 
| height being about twenty. It is ſomewhat in 
the ſhape of an inverted cone. The ſpot whereon 
it ſtands is raiſed like a barrow. This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned the conjefure that it was 
eredted as a monument to ſome Britiſh chief, 
interred below. Whether it was intended for 
a a ſepulchral memorial, or whether the heap of 
earth was thrown up only to render the top of 
the rock acceſſible, the name Aggleſtone® cer 
tainly ſeems to ſhew that it was erected for ſome 
ſuperſtitious purpoſe.— The country people call 
it the Devil's night-cap, and there is a tradition 
that his Satanic Majeſty threw it from the Ifle 
of Wight, with an intent to demoliſh Corte 
Caſtle, but that it dropped ſhort here! 
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| From Studland cliffs, the oppoſite ſhores of 
Lymington and the Ifle of Wight ſeemed to 
unite, and form an immenſe bay. Hengiſtbury- 
head ſcreened from our view the town of Chriſt- 
church, but we ſaw. ſeveral of the adjacent vil- 
lages. The blaze of a meridian ſun dyed the 


ſea with a variety of beautiful tints, and rendered 


the ſcene before us my n and in- 
tereſting. 


A narrow ſpace of ſea ſeparates Purbeck 
from the Iſle of BROWN SEA, which it may not 
be amiſs for the naturaliſt to explore, but it is 
not inviting to an ordinary traveller, there being 


nothing to attract his attention, except an em- 


| battled manſion, called Brown/ea Caſtle. This 


building was erected by the corporation of Poole, 
and fortified by them at the time of the civil 


wars, for the defence of the harbour and town. 


The late Humphry Sturt, Eſq. made conſider- 
able additions to it, and, retaining only a bat- 


tery for the protettion of the mouth of the 
. rendered it a VET convenient reſidence 


for 
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for the enjoyment of ſea air. The iſland is not 


more than three miles in circumference, and is 
a wild, expoſed ſpot, though there are planta- 
tions of firs near the houſe, and ſome parts are 

made to produce a little corn. Being ſituated 
at the mouth of Poole-harbour, through which 
a ſtrong current will ſometimes drive, it cannot 


always be viſited with ſafety. Time would not 


allow us to ſurvey Brownſea minutely, but I 
have no doubt that a botaniſt (with the advan- 
tage of leiſure) would find much amuſement 


Init. 


The land oppoſite Brownſea, is called the 


NorTr-sHoRE. Here moſt of the Engliſh North-ſhore. 


marine ſhells may, at particular ſeaſons, be col- 
| leRed.—The collector is moſt likely to ſucceed 


after what is called a ground ſea, and a ſpring 
tide. | e 


The proſpet, as we proceeded up Poole- 
harbour, was uniform and unintereſting. From 
the quay the ruins of Corſe Caſtle may be ſeen, 
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but miſts are continually hovering about i 
ſummits of the ſurrounding hills, and render 


them obſcure, 


PooLE® is by no means well built, the ſtreets 
being narrow and irregular; it is, however, a 
populous large town, and is ſuppoſed to contain 


ſeven thouſand inhabitants. The Newfound- 
land trade was the cauſe of its great increaſe 


within theſe few years, and is its principal ſup- 


port. There is a large importation of deals, 


from Norway, and the eaſtern part of the county 
obtains its ſupply of Newcaſtle coal chiefly from 


this port, —The town is ſituated at the extre- 


mity of a peninſula, the ſea ſurrounding it in 
every direction, except the northern. Being 
on the borders of a wide, deſolate heath, and on an | 
unſheltered ſhore, it 1s far from being inviting. | 
By a charter of Elizabeth, this place was made 


— 
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The name of Poole 1 probably, from the ſmoothneſs of the | 


Is which appears like a 1 8 water, or . 


a county 
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a county within itſelf, and enjoys an extenſive 


eee and Ward ee in, 


On che ſhore we has ee af a 
very laborious kind, having to contend almoſt 


_— 


with impenetrability itſelf, in order to obtain 


ſpecimens of the various maſſes of rock, depo- 


| fited by ſhips, which bring them as ballaſt. | 
We were much pleaſed with our mineral ac- 


quiſitions, among which were many ſpecies of 
granite, porphyry, baſaltes, 8c. but our grati- 


fication would have been much greater, could Y 


we have traced out their native ſituations. In 


the eyes of the aſtoniſhed (and perhaps pitying) 


ſpestatols, we certainks! bse NN 


nor reſpett for our pains. Even ſome of my 


Readers would have been inclined to ſmile, I 


believe, if they had ſeen us wielding our for- 


midable large hammer, and expreſſing our rap- 


ture at every ſplinter that yielded to its force. 


We were informed of a ſingular appearance, 


' with reſpe& to the tides, in Poole-harbour. 
£ e | SS AH 
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Dorjet: The fea ebbs and 1555 four times in twenty⸗ 
four hours; twice when the moon is at ſouth- 
eaſt and north-weſt, and twice when ſhe is at 
ſouth by eaſt and north by weſt. Two of theſe 
tides ſeem to be occaſioned by the Ifle of ; 
Brownſea, which obſtruging the water as it 

. runs towards the mouth of the harbour, cauſes 
it to flow back again this is the ſecond 
flood, —In the harbour the ebb and flood a- 
pear alternately every fix hours. The ebb, at | 
Jow water, between the coaſt of Hampſhire and | 
the Iſle of Wight, runs ſo ſtrong that it ſhoots 
into Poole-harbour, (which lies in the line of | 


| its courſe) fo that when it is low water at t Hurſt, 
I . it is high water here.“ | 
7” | : 
. be - ; ; X | 4 
i As we returned towards Swanwich, we ob- 
1 i * The Earipus (ſeparating Eubcea from the main land) is ſaid to be 
[ | | affected by tides in a ftill more remarkable Sn Bo ebbing and 0 
pl feven times in twenty-four hour 
4 | ee Euripus undas flectit inſtabilis vagas, | 
i e Septemque rurſus flectit, et todidem refert, 
[ | Dum laſſum ATOM mergit My jubar,”? 
{ j {x _ bens, Here, Oet. act. 3. 
1 ſerved 
il 
IH 
1 
| = | 
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ſerved Sa ſola fruticoſa, rub W grow- 


ing very abundantly, about a mile from Poole, 
on the north eaſt ſide of the harbour.— Santo 
ina maritima, (ſea cud-weed) another of our 
plantæ rariores, has been found hereabout. 


Having completed our obſervations at Swan- 


wich, and in its vicinity, we directed our courſe 
towards St. Adhelm's (vulgarly called St. Al- 5 
| ban's) head, one of the moſt elevated parts of 


rr 
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Dorſet. 8 5 


the Purbeck coaſt. In our way, we had ſight | 


of a fine ſweep of the ſea, bounded weſtward by 


the bold promontory of Portland, and eaſtward 
by the cliffs of Freſhwater, melting into the 
atmoſphere. : | 


IN ApuE LM'S HEAD did not Fail to recall It, Adbelm- Fs 
head. | 


to our memory the loſs of the Halſewell Eaſt. 
| Indiaman,* with the melancholy circumſtances 


that attended it. The cliff bearing this name 


— — — — — 


® Wrecked near this cliff, January 6, 1786, 


Dorſet _ 
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riſes to the height of four hundred and forty 
feet, almoſt perpendicularly, and caverns in it 

may be perceived through the fiſſures on the 
top. The ruins of a ſmall ſquare chapel, ſtand- 
ing on the very brink of the precipice, and ex- 
poſed to the full fury of the winds, add to the 
awful effect of the ſituation. It was dedicated 
to St. Adhelm, and ſeems to have been anciently 
a chantry, in which religious rites were per- 
formed for the ſafety of mariners, whoſe perils 
muſt often have been moſt audibly announced 


to the prieſt, by the thundering roar of the 
waves againſt the rocks. Some part of the 


roof (which is ſupported by a fingle maſly pil- 
lar, and four circular arches, croſſing in the 
centre) has fallen in, but enough of the building 
remains to deſerve the attention of the anti- 
quary, who will be pleaſed with the ſimplicity 
of this curious ſpecimen of Saxon architecture. 

We now proceeded towards Kimmeridge, 5 
remarkable for its foſſil (or ſtone) coal. We 


had intended to take a direct courſe along the 


cliffs 
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evils PENG St. Alas 8 1 but were - 


convinced of the impraQticability of this plan, 


by ſeeing the chaſms which interrupt the rocks 


on the ſea ſide. Being obliged, therefore, 5 | 
take a much longer route, we paſſed by En- 


combe, the ſeat of W. M. Pitt, Eſq. We had 
no reaſon to regret the prolongation of our 
journey, as our track brought us to ſpots un- 
like what we had expected. Deep valleys (our 


Doyle. 


deſcent into which was, in ſome places, almoſt - 


perpendicular) with here and there a pictureſque 


groupe of cottages, a clump of trees, rapid rills s 


gliding down from the higher grounds, and oc 


caſionally an opening to te Channel, had @ 
pleating and romantic effect. 


Excouz E is ſituated in one of theſe valleys, 
orgnamented with ſeveral fine plantations, and a 
piece of water near the houſe ſo happily ma- 


naged as to have the appearance, from the 


windows, of forming a part of the ſea, which 


terminates the view along the valley. Here 


ſtood the ancient ſeat of the Cullifords, which 
being 
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Derfee. being much decayed, was entirely pulled down 
in the year 1734, and an elegant houſe erected 


worthy poſſeſſor. 


Leaving Encombe, we followed a road which 
led us over a noble eminence to the coaſt again, 
ELimmeridge. and we ſoon found out K 1MMERIDGE,—A miſer- 
able village, ſituated about a mile from the ſea. 
The ridge terminates here abruptly, but the 
3 preſently begins to riſe in the ſame 
direktion. We had loſt the ſhelly lime-ſtone, 
and obſerved that the hills were now compoſed - 
of a white compatt ſpecies, with veins of chert, 
which are very Narrow, and appear only towards 
the baſe of them. There ſeems to be a tranſi- 
tion of one of theſe ſubſtances into the other, 
for we diſcovered that ſuch parts of the veins of 
chert as were contiguous to the limeſtone effer- 
veſced ſlightly with acids, forming an interme- 

diate ſpecies as it were; both had 2 ſtrong 
bituminous ſmell when rubbed with ſteel. The 
5 ſtrata 


on the ſite of it by the father of the preſent 
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frrata make a conſiderable angle with the ho- Dorfere . 


rizon. 


The foſſil-coal is dug out of che cliffs cloſe 
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1 to the ſea, about twelve or fourteen feet from | - 
the top. It is nothing more than an argillaceous 1 


ſlate in a high degree of impregnation with 
bitumen, and of a blackiſh brown colour. The 


2 8 2 
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eren 


hi principal bed ſeems to be about three feet deep, 
but does not extend far from the ſhore.—In 
order to ſee how this ſubſtance burned, we 
intruded ourſelves into a little hamlet, a ſmoke 
from the chimney o of which announced to us 
that the proceſs of roaſting or boiling was going 
on within. A good old woman ſatisfied our ; 
curioſity, by ſhewing us that it burned very 1 1 | 
freely and gave out a ſtrong degree of heat. _ == 


There i is a x pie valley, running weſtward 
from Swanwich, which we croſſed, and aſcended _ 3 2 KF 
the lofty range of hills, mentioned before, in Eo 
deſcribing the ſituation of Corfe Caſtle. —The : 
proſpe& hence is as vaſt as it is magnificent. 
EE 
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Dorfer. Chriſtchurch, Ringwood, and Lymington were | 
diſcernible, and a large tract of the New. Foreſt, 


the whole landſcape being finely ſet off, at this 
time, by large maſſes of ſhade, formed by the 
partial clouds which floated in the atmoſphere. - 


l * EY Our ride along this commanding eminence _ 
_ towards Lullworth, gave us a diſtin idea of 
the geography of Purbeck, which certainly does 
not deſerve the name of a peninſula, much leſs 
| that of an and, for Luckford-lake (its boun- 
dary to the weft) ſeems to be too inconfiderable | 
a ſtream to be taken into the account. Pur- 
beck is bounded by the ſea in every other di- 
rettion, except indeed the northern, where it is 
waſhed by the Frome. The face of it, ſouth= 
= wardly, is diverſified with hill and dale, inter- 
1 LW ſperſed with | brooks, and enriched with corns 
=_ fields, coppices, and paſtures. The ſoil is alto- 
1 | _ gether calcareous, and, for the moſt part, a con- 
it'd tinued maſs of limeſtone, either white and un- 
mixed with ſhells, or browniſh and replete with 
them. We ſaw no flint until we deſcended 
| towards Lullworth, when * nodules appeared. 
* 
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. hat . of e e lies north of hs 
ridge is a ſandy unfruitful heath, the fame as 
extends to Bere and Morden, and ſurrounds the 755 
whole of Poole-harbour, | 


_ ELutiworTH PEP ſeat of Edward 
Weld, Eſq.) fituated at Eaſt Lullworth, appears 


to great advantage as we deſcend the Purbeck. 
hills. It is a ſquare, embattled manſion, of con- 
fiderable hei ght, and flanked with four circular 


towers. It was built about the year 1600 by 


Thomas, Viſcount Bindon, out of the materials 
of Mount Poynings and Bindon Abbey. The 
latter was ſituated at a very ſhort diſtance. 


At Lullvworth Caſtle the connoiſſeur will have 
the gratification of ſeeing a collection of por- 


I di entertained 5 this very inge- 
nious artiſt, and the principles which he prac- 
tiſed in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, were very 


peculiar. He contended that che principles of 


1 | » 2 harmony 
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; W obtained generally, de nature, 


and even in the proportions of the human form, 


theſe proportions being as delightful to the eye, 


in works of art, as they are, in ſounds, to the 


ear; and that the former ſenſe was as capable 
of judging of theſe harmonious proportions as 5 
the latter. Ideas ſimilar to theſe indeed were 


entertained by many of the early philoſophers, 


particularly by Pythagoras,“ but it does not 


appear that they were ever applied, or extended, 


in ſo extraordinary a manner as by our artiſt. - 


He always drew the human head by the muſical 


ſcale, alledging that every human face was in 
harmony with itſelf; that however accurate the 


_ delineation of it from nature might be, in con- 


ſequence of an artiſt having a very nice eye and 


hand, yet ſome little touches neceſſary to com- 


plete the likeneſs would be wanting, after all 
poſſible care; and that the only true criterion 


— 
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e Harræ g agponca.” 


Harmony pre vails in all things. 
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by which it could be known that any two things, Dots 
in drawing, were exactly alike, was to procure _ | 5 i 
a third, as a kind of mean proportional, by a | 
compariſon with which the exact ſimilarity of: 
the other two might be proved. Accordingly, 
; after he had ſketched a drawing of a face from 
nature, he applied thereto his muſical ſcale, and 
obſerved in what correſpondent points (taking 
the whole face, or profile, for the octave, or 
4 fundamental) the great lines of the features fell. 
Adhering to his principle, that every face was 
in harmony | with itſelf, (though ſometimes it 
might be a concord:a diſcors) after the key note 
was found, he of courſe diſcovered the corre- 


ſpondent ratios, or proportions; ſo that if, on 


applying the ſcale thus rectified, as it were, to 
the drawing, he found any of the features or 
principal points of the face out of their proper 
places, by making them correſpond to the ſcale, 
he always perceived that ſuch correttions pro 
duced a better and more charaQeriſtic likeneſs, 5 


A friend having once remarked to Mr. H. 
5 Fa - 5 -—— 3 
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Dorſet. _ that, though this principle might hold true re- = 
5 _  ſpeRiing the whole of the human frame, when 
drawn quite formal and upright, and to the 
wil human face, (eſpecially in profile) yet he doubted 
J = 8 whether it would apply in all the various atti- 
tudes into which the human body might be 
ES thrown, —he replied, you will find that my 
4 | principles hold good univerſally, if you con- tj 
—_ -Afider theſe different attitudes as different bars | 
in muſic. Having produced a Madona and 
child of Carracci, he exemplified his meaning, 5 
Tube child was ſtanding on one leg, the other 
bent, and leaning on the Madona's breaſt. 
. This,“ ſaid he, © is a beautiful boy, and ele- 
Wil gantly drawn, but now I will trace him exablly, | 


_ apply the ſcaie, and correct every part thereby, 
| | and then we ſhall ſee if he come not out more 
| 8 beautiful ſtill, and more elegant.” He did ſo, 

and the intended effect followed. Thus much 
muſt certainly be allowed by ah who have ſeen 
Mr. Huſſey's pencil drawings from life, that he 
= has preſerved the beſt charaQteeriſtic likenefles | jp 
5 of any artiſt whatever; and, with reſpett io thoſe | 
of 
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of mere fancy, no man ever exceeded him in 
accuracy and elegance, ſimplicity and beauty, 


-- The academical drawings which he left at 
Bologna (notwithſtanding che ſchool has been 


often purged as it is called, by removing old 5 18 


drawings to make room for thoſe of ſuperior 
merit) are preſerved to this day, and ſhewn, on 
account of their great excellence, 


It would be wrong to conclude my digreſſion 5 
on the ſubject of Mr. Huſſey, without adding 
ſome account of the perſon and manners of that 
extraordinary man. He was of a middle ſtature, 
_ remarkably well made, and upright even to-the 
_ laſt; His eye was quick, intelligent, and piere- 
ing, and it changed, as well as his: whole coun- 
tenance, with aſtoniſhing rapidity and expreſſion, 
- according to the various emotions of his mind, 
By habitual temperance, carried almoſt to exceſs, 
_ Mr. H. enjoyed firm and uninterrupted health. 
His application to ſtudy was indefatigable and 
= unremittipg. He uſed to ſay that he was never 
5 1 „ . 
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| weary, and that he could apply himſelf ten hours 


| 5 in a day to ſtudy, without languor or fatigue. 


He had a natural turn for geometry, and by his 
peculiar uſe of figures was enabled, in a ſingular 
i  _ _ manner, to give very conciſe and elegant folu= 
i = tions of mathematical problems. Had he not | 


been a devotee to a ſyſtem of religion, the great 


principle of which is a ſubjection of the mind 
to authority, whereby the native energy and 
ſpring: of the underſtanding muſt neceſſarily be 
impaired, and, in ſome inſtances, wholly ſub- 
dued, he would probably have riſen to a very 


conſiderable eminence as a ſcientific man. He 


was ſerious, but not moroſe— grave, yet deco- 
rouſly cheerful, and the purity of his mind was 
unblemiſhed. His modeſty was that of un- 
adulterated youth. | His humility was equal to 


his modeſty, yet he knew his own powers, and 


felt his ſtrength and ſuperiority, whenever he 
ſaw arrogance aſſuming, or conceit inſulting, 
In ſhort, he appears to have been a truly great þ 
and gvod character. Having, from religious 
motives, made a voluntary reſignation of all his 
r 
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> worldly poſſeſſions to a near relation, he retired 
to Beaſton, near Aſhburton, in Devonſhire. 
Here, as he was one day employed in garden- 
ing, he ſuddenly fell down, and as if by « role 
ethereal lain, inſtantly expired. This hap- 5 


pened i in June, 1788, about three months after 


he had ns Mas the eventy-cighth. you of 


his age.” 


Within 
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'- * Left the above ſketch of the character of Mr, Huſſey ſhould be 


conſidered as too partial, I cannot avoid inſerting the words of that emi- 


nent and liberal artiſt Mr, Barry, who thought the former worthy of a 


diſtinguiſhed place among the illuſtrious men repreſented in the great 


room of the Academy of Arts, and who is by far a better judge of his 
profeſſional merit than I can poſſibly be, © The public (ſays he) are 
likely never to know the-whole of what they have loft in Mr, Huſley, 
The perfections that were poſſible to him but a very few artifts can 
conceive, and it would be time loſt to attempt giving an adequate idea of 
them in words. My attention was firſt turned to this great character by 
a converſation I had, very early in life, with Mr. Stuart, better known by 
the name of Athenian Stuart—an epithet richly merited by the eſſential 


advantages Mr. S. has rendered the public, by his eſtabliſhing juſt ideas, 


and a true taſte for the Grecian arts. The diſcovery of this truly intel- 
ligent and very candid artiſt, and what I ſaw of the works of Huſſey, 
had altogether made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, as may be con- 
| ceived, but cannot be expreſſed. With fervor 1 went abroad, eager to 


re- trace all Huſſey's ſteps, through the Greeks, through Raffaelle, through 


diſſected nature, and to add what he had been cruelly torn away from by a 


Jaborious intenſe uch, and in 3 of the Venetian ſchool, In the 
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Within-Mr. Weld's grounds, there is an houſe 
appropriated by him to the accommodation of 


5 Morks of ſome emigrant Monks of La Trappe, who wear 
oo per their proper habits, and practiſe undiſturbed all 
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the rigid duties preſcribed by the founder of 5 
their order. The ſituation of the monaſtery® 
cannot fail to foſter that religious enthuſiaſm 
under the influence of which alone ſo ſingular 
an inſtitution can continue to gain or preſerve 
Votaries. A fine vale in front of it affords an 


uninterrupted proſpet̃t along the quiet banks of 
the Frome to Poole-harbour, and through a 
moſt beautiful opening, formed by a ſudden 

ſinking of the hills which bound the view to the 


1 
$1 


| Hours of os; I naturally. 3 to recommend myſelf to the 
acquaintance of ſuch of Mr. Huſſey's intimates as were ſtill living ; they | 
always ſpoke of him with delight, and from the whole of what I could 
learn abroad, added to the information I received from my very amiable 
and venerable friend Mr. Moſer, fince my return, Huſſey muſt have 
been one of the moſt DIE eee pan end e 
removed from all ſpirit of ſtrife and contention, * | 

* * my viſit to Lallwerch Cattle, I have been informed that the 
ſociety now reſide in a houſe built ſolely for their GER: ever Wave . 
darrow cliff. | 


ſouth, | 


'T 
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| ſouth, the main ſea diſplays itſelf, either in the. 
ſerenity of a calm, or the awful horrors of a. 
tempeſt. The woods of the park ſcreen and 

_ cloſe in on the e to the north. 5 


eee order of TY Trappe is of French 
origin, and one of the moſt auſtere and ſelf... 
denying. of all the inſtitutions of this nature. 
One ſtrong inſtance of their unſocial and un- 
natural diſcipline is the profound filence which 
is enjoined them, and which is never broken, 
unleſs on very extraordinary occaſions, and 


Vith the leave of the ſuperior of the convent. 


They ſhun the ſight of women, and in their diet 
are ſo abſtemious, that they live ſolely on vege- 
tables, never taſting fleſh, fiſh, or wine. Their 
employment, i in the intervals between their re- 
 ligious rites, is generally the cultivation of a 
1 or 5 other manual labour. 
The founder of 8 order is ſaid t to have been 

a French nobleman, whoſe name was Bouthillier 


de Rance, a man of pleaſure and diſipation, 
which 
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5 Beger. which were ſuddenly converted into the deepeſt 
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wh - d4cͤevotion and melancholy by the following cir- 
if | cumſtance: His affairs had obliged him to ab- 
ſent himſelf for ſome time from a lady with 
whom he had lived in the moſt intimate and 
tender connexions. On his return to Paris, 
he contrived a plan in order to ſurpriſe her 
-agreeably, and to ſatisfy his impatient deſire of 
ſeeing her, by going without ceremony or pre- 
vious notice to her apartment. She lay ſtretched 


out an inanimate corpſe, disfigured beyond con- 
ception by the ſmall-pox, and the ſurgeon was [ 
about to ſeparate the head from the body, be- 
cauſe the coffin had been made too ſhort He 
was a few minutes motionleſs with horror, and 
then retired abruptly from the world to a con- 


vent, in which he paſſed the remainder of his 


days in the greateſt ſelf. mortification and de- 
votion.“ The lively and ſenſible Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu makes the following remarks, 
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See Lady M. W. Montagu's Letters, vol. 3, p · 126. 


after 
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after viſiting one of theſe ſocieties eſtabliſhed 
between Fierenzuola and Florence: — F can- 
not well form a notion,“ (ſays her Ladyſhip) 


of that ſpiritual and extatic joy that i is mixed 
with ſighs, groans, hunger, and thirſt, and the 


other complicated miſeries of monaſtic diſei- | 


pline. It is a ſtrange way of going to work for 
happineſs, to excite an enmity between ſoul and 
body, which nature and providence have de- 
ſigned to live together in an union and friend- 
hip, and which we cannot ſeparate like man and 
wife when they happen to diſagree.“ 


WesrT Lo LLWORTH is about two miles from 
Eaſt Lullworth. It is much frequented by vi- 
ſitors from Weymouth, on account of jts vici- 
nity to Lullworth Caſtle and the curioſity of the 


cove, but is a very ſhabby village. 


The diſtance of the Cove from our inn was 


not a mile. — This cove is a ſort of natural 


baſon, into which the ſea runs through a wide 


gap in the cliff, ſufficient for the entrance of a 


mall 


Weſt Lulls 
worth, 
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p66, mall veſſel.” The rocks around it riſe to a 
—— great height, particularly thoſe oppoſite the en- 
muance, which are compoſed of a hard, white 

_ calcareous grit. Thoſe nearer to the main fea 
conſiſt of a ſhelly limeſtone (fimilar to that of 
Peverel- point and St. Adhelm's head) and chert, 
and it is obſervable that the rata of theſe fub- 
ſtances on one fide of the cove correſpond EX= 

_ alltly to thoſe on the other, both in direction 
and texture. It may be remarked too that the * 


whole range quite from Peverel-point make the 


fame angle“ with the horizon, or nearly ſo, 
pitching, or dipping, in general to the north. 
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The rocks weſt of the cove have been under- 
mined in a fingular manner by the ſea, and there 
= - are large, groteſque. caverns, through which it 
pours with an awful roar. Immenſe maſſes ſeem 
juſt ready to drop into the deep, exhibiting marks 
of ſome wonderful convulſion. Alterations in 
their aſpe& daily take place, and the depth and 
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extent of the fea within the cove have conlider- Nager. 


ably increaſed even in the memory of ſeveral MO f 1 


| natives of the village. 


_ thu Torda (razor-bill) and A. arfica (puſfin} 5 
lay their eggs about the rocks of Lullworth. - 
They generally make their firſt appearance to- 

wards the middle of May, and migrate” before 
the end of Auguſt. The former depoſits 0 
eggs on the bare rocks, | and even thoſe belong · 5 
ing to different birds are placed contiguous to | 
each other; but, what is ſtill more remarkable, 


they are ſometimes. ſet upon one end, it is ſaid, ; 
on the ſmooth rock in an exact equilibrium. 
Theſe eggs are food for the country people, 


who often run moſt terrific riſques by truſting 
themſelves at the end of a rope to the ſtrength 
of only one perſon above, if whoſe footing 
ſhould be inſecure, they muſt both tumble down 1 | 
the precipice together. We ſaw Corvus Gruc. = 
culus (chough) flying over our heads, and were | | Ef E 
told that this bird builds, though in ſmall num- = 
bers in the cavities af the BG = ET 
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Among the vegetable tribe inhabiting Lull- 
worth Cove we noticed Euphorbia Portlandica 
0 Portland-ſpurge.) Lichien concentricus appeared 
on the veins of chert, and a ſingular variety of 


Fucus nodoſus on the ſhore. 


On the eaſtern ſide of the village, and over- 
looking the cove, is a fortification conſiſting of 
three ramparts and ditches, and with two. en- 
trances, one on the ſouth-eaſt, and the other on 
the ſouth-weſt. 
parts are very flight on the ſouth fide, which i is 


Its form ĩs oblong, but its ram- 


next to the ſea. The people of the village call 


Flowerbury it FLOWERBURY HILL, but no idea can hence 


be formed whether the encampment be Britiſh, 
Roman, or Saxon. Hutchins, in his Hiſtory. 
of Dorſet, conjettures that Flower is a corrup- 


tion of Florus, the name of ſome Roman officer, 

Buy the time that we had filly. ſurveyed the 
Cove, the day cloſed, and the moon beginning 
to ſhed a beautiful luſtre on the ſurface of the 


Waves, | 


"1 
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| waves; preſented us wth a truly delightful ſpec- 


- 


tacle. 


. O'er the diſtant billows the gu eve 
E flow.” - 


a0 I 6. 


— 


The Fe 3 1 againſt the rocks, the 


broad white foreheads of which reflected large 
maſſes of light, and formed a fine contraſt to the 
gloom of the overſhadowed ſea in the Cove; _ 
the heavens were ſerene not a whiſper- of 
wind was heard; — and, in ſhort, the beauty of the 
whole ſcene was ſo uncommonly exquiſite that 1 it 
ſeemed to have been raiſed by enchantment. 
We quitted this ſpot with reluQance, and not 
without many a pauſe to take a farewell peep 
at it. „ 3 10 


A contemplative mind will always feel an in- 
deſcribable pleaſure, —a peculiar kind of inter- 
nal ecſtacy, which exalts its attention above the 


ordinary revolution of ideas, at a ſcene like 
that which 1 have mentioned. It will feel too 
an involuntary religio, which if cncounngen can- 
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not but have an uſeful effect on the moral W 
and ſenſibility of the heart. 


Fay 


Wiſhing to continue our courſe along the 
coaſt, we proceeded from Weſt-Lullworth to 
Weymouth, and paſſed as near as poſſible to the | 


ſea; in conſequence of which we were much re- 
The aſ- 
7 peR of the country is wild and dreary, and no- 


- tardedby gates, hedges, and marſhes. 


thing occurred to intereſt us, except the multi- 
tude of barrows, which ſurround Weymouth in 


every direction. A ridge of limeſtone hills, 


waſhed at their feet by the ſea, extend almoſt the 


There is a wide proſpect to the 
right, and the obeliſk i in Mr. Pleydell's park, at 
Milborn, becomes a very conſpicuous object. 


whole way. 


_ WermovurTn, (fo well known as the reſort of 
people of faſhion for the convenience of bath- 
ing) including Melcombe-Regis, is an extenſive 
populous place. The ſhore is covered with a 
fine ſand, and ſo flat, that, it is ſaid, one might 
walk three hundred feet into the ſea, without 


being 


being more than knee-deep. The two towns Done. 
are ſeparated only by a bridge croſſing the river 
Wey, (which here falls into the ſea) and were con- 
joined by an act made in the reign of Elizabeth. 
They ſend four members to Parliament, who 
are elected by the freeholders. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on with Newfoundland and 
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Melcombe-Regis was the birth-place of Sir 
James Thornhill, the painter, who repreſented 
it ſome time in parliament. In the. pariſh- 
church there is a large and ſplendid altar-piece, 
painted and preſented by him m 1721. Sir 
James died in 1732, leaving one daughter mar- 


ried to the celebrated Hogarth. 
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There was formerly a caſtle, called Sax DES- Sandesfoot 
a „ f | : 5 0 EE Caſtle. 5 
voor, for the protection of the harbour, but it 

| is now in ruins, and applied to no purpoſe what- 

| ever. Leland deſcribes it as © a right goodly _ 
| and warlyke caſtel, having one open barbicane.” | 
" Its form was a parallelogram. There was a 
3 1 E 2 plat. 
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„ > * 26% 


Dorfer. platform originally on the ſouth part of jt for 

| cannon. The walls, when | entire, muſt have 
been both thick and lofty, and the whole ſtruc- 
ture handfome. Henry VIII. built caſtles on 
various parts of the coaſt after his defeQtion from 


the ſee of Rome, being apprehenſive of an in- 
vaſion, and Sandesfoot ſeems to have been 
=_  _ erected at that period. From this ſpot there is 
14 0 i an extenſive view of the Channel, but the moſt 

{ | delightful place for a wide ſea-ſcene is the 
55 Eſplanade. Here the fine line of eminences 
that run along the coaſt on the left, and the 
heights of Portland overtopping the rifing 
ground on the right, ſhut the ſea into a magnifi- 
cent bay. 


The ſhore about Weymouth produces at par- 
ticular ſeaſons a great number of ſhells. The 
late Dutcheſs Dowager of Portland (whoſe rich 
and ſplendid cabinet will long be the theme of. 
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naturaliſts) was particularly ſucceſsful here, but 


her Grace was often ſhamefully impoſed upon 
by the fiſhermen whom ſhe employed to drag. 
„ The 


Nes, 
6 


The botaniſt may be much enriched by the | 
great variety of Fuci which are thrown. upon the | 


beach; if ſtationary here for ſome weeks, he 


might no doubt find all the ſpecies that inhabit 
the ſouthern coaſt of England. The gaiety and 


buſtle of a faſhionable watering place, however, 


are very unfriendly. to the eee of the ſhy | 


naturaliſt, 


PORTLAND, 


Is Joan to the main land by a bank of -pebbles | 
called the Cheſil I-bank, which -is nearly ſe- 


venteen miles in length; it reaches Abbotſ- 


bury at the diſtance of ten from the peninſula. 
The narrow arm of ſea that runs between this 
bank and the Weymouth ſide is called the Fleet, 

over which there is a ferry, about a mile from 


that town, and two miles from Cheſilton, in 


Portland. The water is not more than a ſtone's. 
throw wide, but the current is often very ſtrong, | 


5 and not a little intimidating to horſes. 
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Cheſilton. 


commanding Weymouth road, and the reſidence 
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On reaching the Cheſil-bank, our attention 
was firſt attracted by the profuſion of Euphorbia 
Paralias (ſea-ſpurge) which grows very luxuri- 


antly a great part of the way to Cheſilton, and 


is often miſtaken by young botaniſts for Euphor- 
bia Portlandica. Juſt after crofling the ferry, 
Aſparagus Officinalis appears, but very ſparingly, | 
and ſo diminutive that it may N eſcape ob- 
ſervation, 5 5 8 


— 


* 


CHESILTON is the firſt and agel village in 
Portland, and from this place, where it com- 
mences, che Cheſil bank takes i its name. Here 


is a very comfortable hotel (one i is forbidden to 


give it the degrading old Engliſh appellation of 


inn) and we took up our abode at It the night 


after our arrival, intending to make our grand 
ſurvey of the peninſula the following day ; in 
the mean time we viewed the vicinity of the 
885 5 5 55 | 


— 


In front of Cheſilton ſtands Portland Caſtle, 


of 


* : 8 ; 5 


of the Governor of Portland whenever he honors 


the peninſula with his preſence.— This was one 


of the laſt fortreſſes in the weſt of England that 
held out for the unfortunate Charles I. and the 
natives were ſo well affected to the royal cauſe 


chat it was a great check upon the garriſon at 


Weymouth. It is a very ſmall building how- 
ever, and incapable of reſiſting any attack. 
On the wainſcot of a little cloſet, over the gun- 
room is the following quaint inſcription, viz.— 
* God ſave Kinge Henri the VIII. of that name, 
and prins Edwarde, begottin of Queene Fane, my 


ladi Mari that goodli virgin, and the ladi Eliza- 


beth ſo towardli with the kinges honorable coun- 
enen. caſtle was built by Henry VIII. 
probably at the ſame time as Sandesfoot. 


The rocks on the weſtern fide of the penin- 
ſula are, in ſome places, tremendouſly high, 
and large maſſes lie ſcattered on the ſhore. 
They are compoſed of a whitiſh freeſtone, or 
calcareous grit, containing molds, or larvæ, of 
N various ſhells, and emitting, when rubbed with 
as — ſteel, 
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Ne ſteel, a bituminous ſmell like that of the lapis 


Fuillus, The grit is cemented together by a 
calcareous paſte, but the molds of entrochi, ver- 
tebræ, &c. which the ſtone contains, reſemble 


in their compoſition the hammiles, of Pliny, for 


the granules ſeem to unite only by the natural 


coheſive. power of their ſurfaces.—The name of 


freeſtone is very expreſſive of the uſeful pro- 


perty of the Portland ſtone in enduring to be 
cut in any direction, whether horizontal, per- 
pendicular, or parallel to the ſite of the ſtrata. N 


Bearing the injuries of the weather equally well 
in every poſition, it is extremely ſerviceable in 


building, and very generally uſed throughout 


the kingdom. It firſt came into repute in the 
time of james I. who made uſe of it, by the 


| advice of his architects, for the Banqueting- | 
| houſe at Whitehall. St. Paul's and many other 


magnificent edifices were built with it. In ſome 


parts of the rocks are immenſe ammonitæ, and 


we could trace regular veins of chert ſimilar to 


thoſe near Kimmeridge. We were informed 
that a ſtone coal alſo like that of the village Juſt 


me n- 
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mentioned is found in Portland; when burnt 


to aſhes it is uſed for manure, and perhaps to 


an argillaceous ſoil may be of great uſe, 


Whit we were making our obſervations, gulls 
5 and a great variety of water-fowl fluttered over 


our heads. Amidſt the ſcreams. and wild notes 
"of theſe birds, the roar of the waves, the alpine 
aſpect of the rocks, and the duſk of evening, 


there was a ſort of as grandeur that "Oy 
intereſted us. | 


Wie commenced our tour of the peninſula at 
a very early hour.— Having aſcended the high 


ground above Cheſilton, we purſued a road lead- 
ing towards the light-houſes at the ſouthern ex- 


tremity of Portland. We ſeemed to be now 
about two hundred feet above the level of the 
ſca.—Quarries appeared on each ſide of us juſt 
after we had reached the ſummit of the hill, but 
theſe were not very conſiderable ones, and we 
found their productions exactly ſimilar to thoſe 
of the rocks below. The ſtratum worked for 
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Diuger. ſale is nearly parallel to the ſurface of the ground, 
and but a few feet below it. 


The whole ſpace before us had a very wild. 


naked, and deſolate aſpect, and there was nothing 


to attract our attention in advancing towards the 
light-houſes but the new church, which ſtands in 


about the centre of Portland, and is an handſome 


modern edifice. Its lofty ſpire ſerves as a ſea- 
mark.—Though the building was completed at 
fo late a period as the year 1764, I have been 
informed that the timbers are already becoming 
rotten, and that new pcws muſt ſpeedily be 
provided. This circumſtance ſhews the great 
dampneſs of the ſituation, which ſeems to be the 

effect of the fogs that are continually hovering 

over the peninſula. On this account the harveſt | 
is always late here, though indeed it is not a 
large portion of ground that has been culti- 
vated. „% 5 


In the ſouth-eaſt part there is good paſture 
1 ä ee 
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for ſheep, and the Portland mutton is much Dore | Y 
ellen e „ 
| ; We obſerved aſtoniſhing ſwarms of Gryllus 433 

campeſtris (field- cricket.) The very ground 1 
| ſeemed compoſed of animated particles leaping | ö 
and adhering to every thing that traverſed it. F 
The two light-houſes ſtand at a very little 1 
diſtance from each other. One of them is al- " 
moſt new, and bears an inſcription ſigniſying. | 
that it was built by order of the corporation of 9 . 
che Trinity-houſe, for the guidance of mariners, 24 
and as a mark of Britiſh hoſpitality to all nations. A 
The danger of the adjacent coaſt rendered the 3 
eredtion of ſuch edifices very neceſſary. Scarcely | a 
under water there are innumerable maſſes of ; 
rock, (records perhaps of ancient ravages of the 3 
[i ſea®) and theſe extend in a ſouth-weſt direction # 
to 4 f 

C Very 5 portions of land have ſunk into the ſea in different parts 

of the Portland coaſt within late years, In December, 1734, nearly one 

| „„ ante 
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to a great diſtance off the coaſt, and eaſtward 
even as far as St. Adhelm- s-head. In the for- 
mer direction there is a conflux of the tides 
from the French and Engliſh ſhores. Theſe 
circumſtances together occaſion a very perilous 


ſurf, generally known by the name of the Race 
of Portland. e . 


I have often thought that light-houſes, and 


other buildings of the ſame kind, which from 


their very deſign muſt be durable, might be 


uſed for aſcertaining the changes produced on 


the coaſt in a certain ſeries of years, and there- 
fore made of eminent ſervice to geology. No- 
thing is more eaſy than to inſcribe on ſome 
conſpicuous part of ſuch an edifice the diſtance 


of the ſhore, or of the high-water mark, at the 
time of its completion. — This idea I was much 
pleaſed to find realized by the new light-houſe 


— 5 


hundred and fifty yards on the eaſtern ſide ſuddenly gave way, and fell into 
the ſea, occaſioning by the ſhock ſeveral large chaſms. At no later a 
period than the _ 1750 too, A buge portion of rock was torn from the 
main land. 1 
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in Portland, which informs us on the outſide 


how far diſtant it is from the margin of the 
land. 


The new ligbt-houſe is full Gixty feet in 


height. At the top are the lights, which are 


maintained by the new patent lamps, each placed 
between a lens and one of Bolton's refleQors, 


ſo as to throw a concentrated blaze, as it were, | 


to an immenſe diſtance. 


We now paſſed over ſome corn fields, and 7 
reached the ſouthernmoſt point,—a pile of rocks 
undermined and excavated by the ſea, and 


: preſenting ſeveral ſingular grots* and chaſms. 


| Theſe rocks are compoſed, of a limeſtone a- 


bounding with ſhells; in fact, the peninſula is 
one continued maſs of ſtone with a very thin 


% 


— 


— 


There is one very large and remarkable cavern, called Keewes's bole, 
which was pointed out to us by our guide as one of the wonders of Port- 
land; indeed the inſide of it had ſomething uncommonly ſtriking in its 
appearance when we looked down, and the effect is OO by a ceaſe- 
 lefs, ſolemn of the waves, 
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layer of vegetable mould. The bed whereon 
it reſts ſeems to be clay which appears, at low 
water, on ſeveral parts of the ſhore, and alſo 
about ſix feet below the Cheſil-bank. On the 
eaſtern ſide of Portland a few trees appear, but 

the vegetation of ſhrubs, throughout the penin- i 
ſula, is ſo ſcanty that ſtone-walls make the uſual 
ſeparation of property.— The Vicars' houſe (as 
it is called) ſtands on this fide; a few fragments 

of walls, however, are the only remains of that 
ancient manſion. Not far from it ſtood the 
old church. The old caſtle is ſituated on a 
fine, commanding ſpot. It is ſuppoſed to have 

been built by William Rufus, and is generally 
known by the name of Bow and Arrow Caſtile. 


The walls are of a pentagonal form, and per- | 


forated with a great number of loop-holes.— 
Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, took poſſeſſion - of 
it for the Empreſs Matilda, in the year 1142, 
and this is the only hiſtorical anecdote reſpeQ- 


ing it that I can find. 


-""BRE: rocks bete exhibit a truly bold ry 
| ayful 
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awful appearance, the precipice being tremen- Dem. 


douſly ſteep. The ſea foaming and daſhing at 
the bottom adds much to the effect of the ſcene, 
at which the. traveller will naturally pauſe, 
_ though he muſt contemplate it with terror. 


Euphorbia Portlandica, in great profuſion, and 
Lavatera arborea (tree-mallow) will attract the : 
notice of the botaniſt about the neighbouring 
eminences. Lichen Roccella (orchell) has been 
0 obſerved ine here "BY Lord LO 1 


The beſt ſtone is obtained from the quarries 
of this part of Portland. They are called, I 
believe, Kin GSTON=QU ARRIES, from the name Kingſton 
of the village cloſe by, where is a pier for veſ- 
ſels, and where fix thouſand tons of ſtone (on an 
average) dug i in this part of the peninſula only, 

are ſaid to be ſhipped every year. 

We had now ſeen every thing worthy WY 
notice in Portland, and, after a few hours? reſt 
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and Sie refreſhinent at Cheſilton, proceeded 
along the bank to TRE: 


But fore I advance farther in the journal 1 
of our operations, it may not be amiſs to give 
the Reader ſome idea of the extent of Portland, 
and as much of the hiſtory and manners of the 
inhabitants of this inſulated tract as I have been 
able to collect. Its breadth ſeems 0 be : no 


where more than two miles, and its length (from 


Cheſilton to the Bill) about four. It is reckoned 
| about eight or nine miles in circuit, and con- 
tains nearly two thouſand inhabitants. In the 


reign of Edward I. the peninſula was purchaſed 
by Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouceſter, but it 


is now become the property of the crown. 


The natives are a ſtout, muſcular race of 
people, and fit for the hard labour which the 
quarries require. It generally happens, that a 
capacity, or ability, for the labour which a par- 
ticular ſituation furniſhes becomes in a ſucceſ- 


Lon of generations congenial with the conſtitu- 
bon 
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tion of the people by hk that labour is in- 


herited. We talk of a breed of race-horſes ; I 
_ why ſhould we ſuppoſe any abſurdity in a breed. 
of quarry-men? I was amazed to ſee with what 


facility theſe people lified, and divided. maſles 
of ſtone large enough to deter ordinary men 


from attempting it. Smeaton (in his Hiſtory of - 
the Edyſtone Light-houſe*) mentions a very ſin- 


N gular circumſtance that came to his knowledge 
during his obſervations in Portland. The Port- 


landers, it ſeems, have for ages inter-married = 


only with the natives of their own diſtri, but, 
what is ſtill more remarkable, a man never 
_ marries until his intended bride ſhews ſigns of 
pregnancy, and it ſcarcely ever happens that he 
proves unfaithful to her, or unwilling to marry, 
becauſe in that caſe he would be diſgraced, and 


never more acknowledged by his countrymen. 


There is another curious circumſtance in the 
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„ Book 1, chap, 3, P. 65. 
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* hiſtory of theſe ae The ancient tenure of 
gavelkind ſtill obtains among them, the lands of 
the father being, at his death, equally divided 
among his ſons, or, if he has no iſſue, among 


8 his brothers, or next of kindred.——But now 


to return. 


Chefil-bank. The Cuzs1i-BANK is one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary ridges, or ſhelves, of pebbles in 
Europe, and perhaps the longeſt, except that 


| of Memel, in Poliſh Pruſſia. I have mentioned 
| . before that its length is ſuppoſed to be about 
| __ ſeventeen miles. Its breadth is in ſome places 
| 8 nearly a quarter of a mile. The pebbles are ſo 


w_— looſe that horſes* legs fink almoſt knee deep at 
every ſtep, but a traveller of any curioſity 


ſhould by no means negle& to examine the 
produQtions of this pebbly deſart. With regard 


0 

1 to the pebbles themſelves, they in general con- 
j fiſt of white calcareous ſpar,* but there are 
| E- -. - 5 Theſe are generally known by the name of Portland- pebblen. 

=_ .. Tr many 
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ee of quartz, WOT: chert, and a variety of 


other fubſtances. It is worthy of remark. that 


they gradually diminiſh in ſize the nearer they 


approach the main land, being for the moſt part 


very little larger than horſe-beans towards Ab. 


| botſbury, though at the other end of the bank 


they are from one inch to three inches in dia- 
meter. We found the edge to the right by far 


the firmeſt, and eaſieſt for our horſes, eſpecially . 
as the pebbles were ſomewhat bound together 


by the marine plants growing in patches along 
the water ſide. Among theſe we obſerved Sal- 
ola fruticoſa, and Inula crithmifolia, the ſhewy 


yellow bloſſoms of which ſeemed to form a long 
line of golden fringe. The beautiful Piſum | 


maritimum (ſea-pea) grows in ſolitude among 


the looſeſt pebbles, on the higheſt part of the 


bank.—We had no reaſon to complain of a 
want of amuſement,—the red gleam of a ſetting 
| ſun on the diſtant hills; the gay notes of buſy 
hay-makers on the oppoſite ſide of the river; 
the various cries of timorous water fowl ; the 
murmur of the billows againſt the bank—was 
= ſufficient 
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ſufficient to attract our attention, and theſe to- 


tary ſhed, and a few lobſter-traps were, in ſuch 


"cried out © Hominum veſtigia video.” At length 
Occurrences more important engaged our no- 

tice. Amidſt the great variety of water fowl 
that found undiſturbed haunts on the eaſtern 
ide of the bank, we law the ſwan in its wild 


much doubted) that it is an inhabitant of Dor- 
ſetſhire.—Within two miles of Abbotſbury, we 
ſaw multitudes of the tame ſwan (Cygnus do- 


gether formed an | aſſemblage of circumſtances 


very impreſfive to mufing minds. Even a ſoli- 


a deſart, intereſting objects, and afforded ſome- | 
thing hke that fpecies of pleaſure which the phi- 
loſopher Ariſtrippus muſt have felt, when he | 


Ttate (Anas Cygnus ferus, of Linnzus) and were 
enabled to aſſert with confidence (what has been 


meſticus) | q 5 


Proudly rowing their ſtate,” 


(to uſe the words of Milton) and were con- 
firmed in our preceding decifion by an oppor- 
n of comparing. — There cannot be a more 
elegant 


elegant figure in all ature than a ſwan in the 
att of ſwimming, though. ſo ungraceful a bird | 
when out of the water; — no conſtrained, ſtiff 


motions—no aukward poſition of the limbs, burt [| 
every attitude eaſy, and every tranſition beau> ' | 1 
— — 1 

ABBOTSB v Rx Is about a mile from the ſhore, Abbotſbury. 

and ſurrounded by bold hills, which aſſume va- ; bi 
rious diſtorted forms. Towards Winterborn= | fl 
Abbas they ſeem to conſiſt principally of chalk, h 
with erags of | conglutinated flint-ſtones riſing q 
above their ſurface ; but nearer 68 the coaſt 3 
reddiſh ſandſtone, clay, and looſe rubble appear. 1 ; 
The ſandſtone is found very ſerviceable in build- | | 
ing, and has compadtneſs enough to withſtand ; 1 
for many years the injuries of the weather.— 1 
The low grounds about the ſhore afford good [ i 

« paſturage for cattle, | 1% I g 
On a quick eminenee half a mile ſouth-weſt f ; 
ag the village ſtands a little Gothic chantry 4 
F3 | called j 
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0. called St. Catharine's Chapel, hin Hutchins | 


conjeftures, was built about the time of Ed- 

ward IV. The ſtile of architecture is very 
fingular, each fide of the building being ſtrength- 
ened with buttreſſes that riſe above the para- 
pet ſurrounding the roof, and terminate in 


ſquare tops. At the north-weſt angle there is 


a tower, the ſteps leading to the upper part of 


which are now gone, though the reſt of the 


building has ſuffered but little damage. The 
roof is lofty, and beautifully arched in the in- 
fide, where a few ornaments and mouldings ſtill 
remain, and, on the outſide, che lower part of 


the parapet is pierced with arched apertures 


to drain off water. There is a porch on each 
fide ſupported at the angles by low buttreſſes. 


Abbotſbury itſelf is very ſmall market town, 


and no longer derives any conſequence from 


its abbey, which, though once ſo ſplendid and 
extenſive, is ſo far decayed and demoliſhed that 
one can ſcarcely trace out the arrangements of 
its ſeveral parts. The offices are moſt entire, 
5 and 
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and ſeem to be ſtill applied to their original uſes, 1 
ſuch as a dairy-houſe, barn, &c. The latter was 
built on a lingular and ſuperb plan, being ſur- 
| rounded by a parapet communicating with tur- 85 
rets at the angles. To one end of the barn ad- „ 
joins another building, which is in a leſs peng, ; 
| ſtate, and beautifully patched with ivy. A few - 
| paces ſouth-weſt from the church the gateway of 
the abbey may be ſeen, and the precinQs of the 
| latter are pointed out by a low wall which in- 
cludes within a ſpacious area ſeveral fragments 
and part of a porch that probably belonged to 
the old conventual church. Indeed relics may 
be traced to a conſiderable diſtance ſouthward 
of the preſent pariſh church, which itſelf is not 
of a very modern date. The abbey was founded 
(Dugdale ſays) by Orcus and his wife Tola i in 
the year 1026, for Benedictines.“ Others al. 
ſert that Orcus turned out the ſecular canons, 
who had been eſtabliſhed there, and placed re- 
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See Steevens's edit, (fol. 1722) p. 37. 
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"Dorſet, gular ones. Edward the Confeſſor beſtowed on 
this ſociety all wrecks found on the ſhore of Ab- | 
8 botſbury. After the diffolution, ſome part of 
| [3 wo the abbey became the reſidence of the Strange- 


| wr ways family, but was deſtroyed during the civil 
„„ Ohno e 


9 SE About a mile weſt from Abbotſbury, ſtands a 


| Strangeways ſeat of the Earl of Ilcheſter called STRANGE= 
4 1a; Caſtle. i - i | 3 ON PE Ng 
un - wars CasTLE. The ſwannery (which. once 


conſiſted of as many as ſeven thouſand ſwans) 
belongs to the above nobleman. 


{| 1 | This ſituation 0 a very magnificent 
| | view of the ſea, which now forms a vaſt bay, 
1 = bounded to the weſt by the Devonſhire coaſt, 
if B Et and to the eaſt by he pebbly rampart of the 
Nt E _ _ - Chefi-bank, and Portland. There is a re- 
i markable appearance with reſpect to the hills 
it 15 eaſt of Weymouth, and on the oppolite part of 
1 7 Portland. The elevation of both is ſo nearly e- 
4 qual, and both preſent an abrupt aſpe& ſo nearly 
_— to each other that the flat ground be- 
tween 


pave 
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tween looks as if 1 it had lawn ning tothe "ME 
and the communication of the ridge on the 


Weymouth ſide with the higher ground of the ö I! 
- peninſula interrupted, by ſome ſudden. convul- 4 
At Burton we regretted being prevented by 1 
darkneſs from looking for Santolina maritima, I | 
(of which Mr. Lightfoot found ſome ſpecimens 2 = il 
growing on theſe cliffs) though indeed we had _ i 
no expettation of being more ſucceſsful than 1 
other botaniſts, who have explored Burton⸗- cliffs : | 


in vain. There is great reaſon to believe that it 


r 
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no longer inhabits this part of the coaſt. 
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Barpronr is very neatly and regularly built, Bridport 
and though the ſituation. is low, extremely 
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clean. It is one hundred and thirty-five mea- 

ſured miles from London, and the great weſtern 

road paſſes through it. The principal manu- | 
faQories are thoſe of twine, cordage, nets for the : 
Newfoundland fiſhery, &c. A great quantity 
of hemp is grown in the neighbourhood, and 


- 


parti- 
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Dorſet. particularly towards "OX TR which gave riſe 
to the phraſe ſometimes applied to a man's be- 
ing hanged, © He was ftabbed with a Bridport 
dagger.” So flouriſhing were the manufacto- 
ries about the reign of Henry VIII. that cord- 
age for the whole Engliſh navy was ordered to = 
be made, excluſively, here, or within ſi ve 
miles ; but the trade is at this time very conſi- 
derably reduced, 


-< 


The quay is full a mile from the town. Very 
little buſineſs is carried on at it, the harbour 
having been long irretrievably choaked up with 
ſand. The cliffs here are compoſed of ſand, 
though the ſurrounding country is covered with 
+ - limeſtone, (full of ſhells) rocks of which, with 
_— their broad mantles of ſamphire and ſea-cale, no 
longer guarded the coaſt, as in Purbeck. and 
other parts of the county. The height of the 
cliffs is in ſome places nearly-two hundred feet, 
f 1 | and they contain belemnitæ, and other foſlils, 
| beſides e gypſum, hepatic ore, &c. 
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Our next ſtage was to Lyme-Regis, and we „5 
now approached the weſtern boundaries of Dor. 8 5 
ſet. The road is uncommonly billy, and man | 


extended landſcapes open, particularly near 
Charmouth, where moſt of the objects may be 
feen which are ſo beautifully deſcribed by the - 
Rev. Mr. Crowe in his poem of“ Leweſdon- 
hill.” This hill is in view on the right, and 
forms one of the bold boundaries to a fine vale 
chequered with incloſures, along which the fe 
wanders with wonderful delight. 


Cuanmony rn ſtands in a very romantic ſitua- Charmouth. 
ation; commanded by lofty hills at each end ;— 
not far from it the river Char empties itſelf into 
the ſea. It is a ſmall, but neat village, and en- : 
joys a fine ſea air. The cliffs which are chiefly 
_ compoſed of indurated marl, abound with ma- 
| dreporæ, ammonite, belemnitæ, and ſkeletons of „ 
fiſhes and other animals in a foſſil ſtate. The .. = 
ludus helmontii is common here, and it is diffi- 4 
cult to perſuade the vulgar that it is not a foſſil | 
| turtle, All curious productions of this nature 
are 
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"Dorſet. are diligently collected by a man living at Char- 
mouth who is generally known throughout the 
county by the name of the Curi- man. We pur- 
] | 8 chaſed from his collection ſome fine ſpecimens 
3 of chalcedony, which he aſſured us were found 
= in the cliffs near his garden. Its matrix is 
chert, ſtrata of which are obſervable about Char- 


mouth; and the chalcedony ſeems to have ex- 
uded, as it were, from that ſubſtance in the ſame 
1 manner as the calcareous ſpar to be ſeen in the 
: j : fiſſures of the cliffs from the mar]. There is * 
| | good deal of pyrites and bituminous matter in 
9 8 the ſoil, which has often taken fire after heavy 
1 rains, and produced an appearance of flames at a” 
| . diſtance. A remarkable inſtance of this oc- 
| | | curred in the year 1751.— The ſhore is bald 
| and rugged quite to Lyme, the projetting parts 
Wil being daily diminiſhed by the force of the waves, 
g | = and indeed the numerous ſprings that guſh out 
| of them haſten their continual downfal, 8 
| Lyme Regis Lyme is a very as town, ſituated on the 
l = declivities of two hills. That part of it which 
1 
10 : 


1 | called the Cobb, for the accommodation of ſhips. 
| This work is much admired for its durability 
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is neareſt to the ſea is ſo low, that at ſpring tides Dem. 


ens 


| the lower rooms and cellars of the houſes are 


often overflowed to the depth of ſeveral feet ; „ 
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the other part is ſo ſteep as to be difficult of ae. 
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ceſs. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtruc- 1 iN 
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ture, and the cuſtom-houſe large and ſupported — 
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and uſe. It was begun as early as the reign of 


Edward III. but has been frequently damaged 
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by tempeſtuous ſeas, againſt which it is the only 


5 ſhelter for veſſels between Start-point and Port- 
land. The length (from the land to the end) is 
| fix hundred and eighty ſeet, the breadth. (at the 
foundation) twelve feet, and the height (from 
the foundation to the walk) ſixteen feet. On 
the brink of the ſea ſtand the public rooms, to 


which there is a great reſort of company in the 


bathing ſeaſon. The windows command a very 


wide and beautiful ſea view, and there is near i 
them a pleaſant terrace conſiderably elevated 
| = above 
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above the level of the water, and ſecured by a 


ſtrong parapet, with an alcove at one end. 


We could not help meditating on the conduct 
of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who 


landed on this very ſpot, and publiſhed his de- 
claration againſt the king. However ſiniſter 


the Duke's views might have been, it is not im- 
probable, had his plan of operations been better 
concerted, that he would have effected the ſame 
revolution as was reſerved for the addreſs and 


Influence of the Prince of Orange. James IT. 


was already become unpopular, indeed he had 
not aſcended the throne without great ſuſpicion 
on the fide of the Proteſtants ;—the whig party 
was become formidable both from its extent and 
credit ; and the Duke of Monmouth himſelf was 
much beloved among many. orders of people. | 
His precipitation was his ruin. Though he was 
not without great expeQations from the com- 6 


mons, it was certainly highly impolitic to negleR 
- courting the intereſt of the oppoſition lords. 


His death, however, was of ſervice to the cauſe 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


| SIDMOUTH being our next place of deſti- 


nation, on this day's journey we entered Devon- 


ſhire. Not only another county, but a new 
ſcene, opened to us as we approached that town. 
Unlike the wide downs and frequent waſtes, 
filent with deſolation, i in the county we had juſt 


left, every part of the landſcape now in view 
ſeemed, from the plenitude of its population, 
the extent of its cultivation and incloſures, 


and the luxuriance of its vegetation, almoſt 


itſelf alive. 
| — The roving ſight 
95 Purſued its pleaſing courſe o' ex neighbouring hills 
« Of many a different form, and different hue, 
Bright with ripe corn, or green with graſs, or dark 
55 Wich clover's purple bloom, . 


Scor's Amwell.- 
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The mind dwelt with peculiar delight on the Den. 
broad ſpace in which the hands of man had been 
fo induſtriouſſy employed, and in which nature 


promiſed to remunerate him with plenty. We 


SrypMovuTE i is ſituated Gol 0 to the ſea, which Sidmouth, - 
is reddened by reflecting the colour of the cliffs. 
"Theſe are compoſed of ſand, tinged by the red 
oxyde. of iron, and partly calcareous. Sand 
and pebbles have choaked up the port, ſo that 
pleaſure-boats and fiſhing-ſmacks are the only 
veſſels that can touch at the ſhore. At the 
vol. 1. N time 


had now loſt all veſtiges of chalk, and from the : [0 
fertility before us eaſily conceived how rich a PE 
change the ſoil had undergone. The former | 
ſeemed to terminate about ten miles beyond 1 
| * and is eee by a red ſand. [ 
We quitted the high road about thine miles 1 
from Sidmouth, and deſcended into the town 1 
ſrom one of the lofty ridges that command kf 
- it on each fide and bound a moſt charming 0 
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Devon. time of a clear ſummer ſky, Sidmouth is in- 


tenſely hot; its low ſituation, a broad bed of 


pebbles, and the glare of the lofty red cliffs act 


like ſo many reverberators. It is much fre- 


quented, however, in the bathing ſeaſon, and 
many families continue their reſidence even 


during the winter. The ſituation is certainly 


a very delightful one.—In our botanical ex- 


curſions about Sidmouth, we found Anchuſa 


ſempervirens growing abundantly. The little 


Arenaria rubra (marina) literally covered the 
front of the cliffs on the ſhore, but unaccom- 
—_ by any other 8 | 1 


Taking leave of the coal for the preſent, we 


proceeded towards Exeter, through Ottery St. 


Mary.—The red oxyde of iron continued to 
tinge the ſoil the whole way, and, added to the 
richneſs of the ſurrounding ſcenery and the ro- 


mantic winding of the road, exhibited a novel 
and agreeable effect. We deſcended into Ot- 
tery under the umbrage of widely-ſpreading 
trees, the branches of which ſcreened the town 

| from 


from our view until we l cloſe to it, but | 


. the venerable towers of the church ſometimes 
$800 through the e 


20 Orrny Sr. Man is a place of ſome trade, 
manufaRories of flannel, ſerge, &c. having been 
lately eſtabliſhed here, through the laudable 


exertions of Sir George Younge, and Sir John 
Duntze, Barts. The town has certainly much 


to recommend it to attention, particularly the 


church, which is a fine ancient fabric. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary. The manor and hun- 
dred were given by Edward the Confeſſor to 
the church of St. Mary at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy. This prince, it will be recollected, was 
much | attached to Normandy, on account of 
7 having been fo long reſident there his mo- 
| ther too was a N orman princeſs. The chapter 
of Rouen afterwards ſold the whole to John 


Grandiſon, Biſhop of Exeter, who. eſtabliſhed - 


a a quarter college for a prior and ſecular prieſts, 


| and built the preſent. church, Boy the plan 'of 
St. Peter's at Exeter. This took place i in the 
= G 2 LE reign 
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reign of Edvard III. The north ie of the 


church was built in the reign of Elizabeth, but 
the body of it and two fine ſquare towers are 


part of the original ſtructure. Narrow win- 
dows, more like loop-holes than any thing elſe, 


ſeem to have been i in faſhion when this church 


was built, though in the weſt front there is a 
noble circular one, ornamented with a good 
deal of tracery work. Several monuments were 
pointed out to us, belonging to very diſtin- 


guiſhed perſonages interred here. We did not 
view without intereſt an old mouldering turret, 


the only remains of an houſe once inhabited by 


the great Sir Walter Raleigh. — There is another 


building deſerving of notice juſt without the 
church- yard, where the old .convention-room of 


Obver: Cromwell is Hen to the traveller. 


The road to Exeter is a 94 flat, duſty 
turnpike, augmenting the glare of the ſun's rays 
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* See Polwhele's Hiſt, of Devonſhire, 
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by the redneſs of its ſurface. Clay now was | 

| to preponderate in the foil, but a conſiderable - 
portion of ſand ſtill remains mixed with it, fo 

as to conſtitute a very rich loam, which ſeems 


to originate from the decompoſition of a com- 
paſt. dark-coloured ſtone that lies very little 


below it. A new tribe of plants appeared; ; 


0 Cotyledon Umbilicus, Hieracium fubaudum, H. 


umbellatum, and P olypodium FOE SALONS: uy 


profulian by the road ſides. 


We gazed in vain for a view of the capital 
of Devonſhire until we arrived in the very 

ſuburbs, though the approach to it is in every f 
direction on an aſcent. The ſtreets are ex- 
tremely incommodious to thoſe who paſs them 


| either on foot or on horſeback, being very 
rough and filthy, and but partially paved. | 


The firſt object that arreſted pur attention 
in the city of ExzTzz was the Cathedral church 
| —a magnificent Gothic edifice, with two con- 


an Saxon towers. Our lady $ chapel, as 
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it is called, conſtituted the whole of the original 


fabric, the foundation of which is generally at- 


tributed to Athelſtan. It is ſuppoſed that Bi- 
ſhop Chicheſter (who was inſtalled in 1 128) 3 


finiſhed the choir, but Warlewaſt laid the foun- 
dation of it in the year. 1112. This latter 


Prelate, therefore, has generally been eſteemed 
the founder of the church, which was not en- 
tirely covered in until 1369. It is probable 


that the weſt front was not finiſhed long before 


this period, for the ſtile of it is more elaborate 


than uſually occurs in the Gothic of the four- | 


teenth century. There are a multitude of images, 


repreſenting the Saxon and Engliſh kings, &c. 
The chapter-houſe was completed in the year 
1439.— The whole building is in length three 
hundred and nine fect, and 1 in breadth ſeventy- | 
four. 


Leofric, Biſhop of Crediton, firſt fat in the 


epiſcopal throne of Exeter, to which place the 
ſee was transferred by Edward the Confeſſor. 


This prince attended the inſtallation in perſon, 


with 


—— * 
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with his queen, and enthroned Leofric in a very 
remarkable and ſolemn. manner, delivering the 
following charge, viz. © I Kynge Edward, tal- 
ing Leofricke by the righte haunde, and Edithe 
my queene by the left, doe inſtalle hym the fyrft and 
moſt famous Byſchoppe of Exon, wythe a greate 
deſyre of aboundance of bleſſynges to all ſuch as 
| ſhall furder and encreaſe the ſame, but with @ 
fearful and execrable curſe on all ſuck as ſhall di- 
miniſh or take any thynge from it.“ Theſe 
words are quoted from an old writer. The 


three ſeats on which the King, Queen, and Biſ- 
hop are reported to have fat during the cere- 
mony were pointed out to us by our conduQtor 
on the ſouth ſide of the altar; they are ſupport- 
ed by braſs pillars, and adorned with a profuſion 
ot carving. The altar-piece repreſents the in- 


fide of the church! in perſpective, and was exe- 

cuted in the reign of James I. There is a very 
large organ, the greateſt pipe ol. which is fifteen. 
inches in diameter. | = 


In an ancient t building (which appears to have 
4 
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been originally a refectory for the college of 

| prebendaries) now uſed as a ſchool-room, near 
the church, we found an admirable portrait 
painted by an artiſt of Briſtol, of the name of 
Gandy. It is the head of a Dr. Langdon, who 
died i in the year 1712, according to the inſcrip- 
tion on his tomb i in the Cathedral, of which he 
was a Prebendary. One of the officers of the 
church informed us that Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
uſed to contemplate this picture with new admi- 
ration as often as he came to Exeter. The in- 
genuouſneſs of Sir Joſhua's mind ſeems to have 
been in no way diminiſhed by any conſciouſneſs 
of his own abilities, for-he is ſaid to have often 
declared that © had he painted that portrait, he 
| Should be more proud of + it than 85 any of has . 
Formances.. 


We had not an opportunity, though extreme- 
ly defirous, of ſeeing the pictures in the Guild- 
ball, ſome of which are much celebrated, and 
preſerve the portraits of very illuſtrious per- 

ſonages. AY theſe. are General Monk, 
2 | George 


queen was delivered of her at Exeter. 


afterwards of the Dukes of Exeter. According 


to the Itinerary of William de Worceſter, i it was 


5 built by Lord Rothemond.— Here John Pen- 


ruddocke and Hugh Grove, two zealous Wilt- 


ſhire royaliſts, who had attempted to reſtore. 
Charles II. during the protectorate of Crom-. . 


well, were by his order beheaded. The Caſtle 


| has nothing now to recommend it but its anti- 


quity, and the ſituation, which commands a de- 


lightful view of the ſurrounding country, and 
near it is a very pleaſant terrace, much fre- 
quented by the beau-monde of Exeter. The 


| 4 a — | : - E | | 
„ 80 called probably from the redneſs of the ſoil on which it ſtands. 


: + Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol, 6, p. 5 59 · 
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George I. and Henrietta, Dutcheſs of Orleans, 
daughter of the unfortunate Charles I. whoſe 


Near * eaſt-gate, in the higheſt part of the 
city, ſtand the remains of Rougemont Caſtle,“ 
formerly the ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and 


| 
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city (with the ſuburbs) is about three miles in 
circumference, and contains ſixteen churches 
within the walls and four without. Thirteen of 
theſe are ſaid to have been expoſed to ſale by 
Oliver Cromwell, by the-mouth of the common 
erer. It had formerly more convents than al- 
moſt any place in the kingdom. —There is a 
good quay, and the river is navigable for veſſels 
of one hundred and fifty tons burthen, though it 
was ſome time choaked up by order of Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and with ſo much 
ingenuity, that all attempts to recover the conve- 
niences beſtowed by nature were ineffectual un- 
wil. the year 1697. The Earl is ſaid to have 
been offended with the citizens, but as Topſ- 


bam, a town about four miles down the river, 


flouriſhed ſo much in conſequence of his mea- 
ſures, it is not improbable that the chief ob- 
je& of ſuch pains was the advantage of that 
1 * 
There was anciently a mint at Exeter, and 
indeed money was coined here as late as the 
5 reign 


11 


buſt. 


The old walls remain in many places} and- 
ſeem to have been originally exceedingly ſtrong. : 


An odtagonal turret on the eaſt ſide of the city, 


and the- ſouth gate (one arch of which Dr. 
_  Stukely conjeQures to be Roman work) conti- 
7 nue very perfect. As Exeter is a place of great 

trade, particularly in articles of the woollen ma- 
nufadtory, we were not ſurpriſed to ſee ſhops - 
and warehouſes extending from one end of a 
ſtreet to the other. On the banks of the river 
there is a very large cotton manufaftory, which 


employs three hundred men at a time. The ex- 
portation of ſerge, kerſeys, &c. from this city 


has produced immenſe profits, the average value 
of it having been almoſt ſix hundred thouſand 


pounds per annum. The markets are Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, and Italy. 


Exeter was the birth-place of Sir Thomas Si 


Bodley. 


EY m 225 ſome of whoſe coins 1 D 
have ſeen diſtinguiſhed by an E. under As 
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Bodley. This great patron of Oxford and the 
Muſes, was born in 1544, and received a conſi- 
derable part of his education at Geneva, to 
which place his family bad emigrated o avoid 
the perſecution of Mary. After this queen 8 
death, he came and ſtudied at Magdalen Col- 
lege, in Oxford, and ſeems to have been 
ſtrongly attached to a literary life, though he 
was prevented from dedicating himſelf entirely 
to it by his various engagements at court. He 
was employed by Elizabeth to requeſt the aſſiſt- 

ance of the Proteſtant princes in relieving the 
French party of that perſuaſion, who were 
commanded by Henry of Navarre, afterwards | 
Henry IV. | At length, however, he retired 
from the world, and formed an immenſe collec- 
tion of books, which he preſented to the Uni- 

verſity of Oxford, forming the foundation of the 

wonderful library that ſtill retains the name of 
the Bodleian. Sir Thomas died January 28,1612, 

and was buried in the choir of Merton College.“ 


® See Biographia Britannia, 


Having 
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Having fatisfied our curioſity in the city of 


Exeter, we viſited the ſtone-quarries of Thor-- 


verton, and the manganeſe mine of Upton- 
Pyne. In this excurſion, as well as during our 


ſtay at Exeter, we received great aſſiſtance and f 


information from Mr. Sheldon, (of that city) 
' Profeſſor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy, 


—an office for which uncommon profeſſional | 
{kill, no leſs than the moſt nee . 


| juſtly tag him. 


The village of 1 DN is about three Upton-Pyne 


miles and an balf north from Exeter. In the 


| lanes leading to it we obſerved an unfrequent 
variety of Hieracium umbellatum, deſcribed bx 
Haller as H. foliis pene ovatts; vix dentatis, : 


- 


' col humili, bene un Noro. 


The manganeſe mine is not 85 from the vil- 


lage, the ſoil ſurrounding which is a a deep red viſ- 
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cid clay, and in this the ore is ee The deep- 
eſt part of the mine * ſeemed to be about twen- 
ty feet. There is no occaſion for a ſhaft, tas 
the ore diminiſhes fo much in richneſs in pro- 
portion to its depth, that it is worked only i in an 
horizontal direction. We obſerved that the 
ore was in nodules of various dimenſions, and 
generally cryſtallized in the infide. It is very 
produftive,—at leaſt what is dug at the upper | 
part of the pit, and was uſed in the glaſs-houles 
formerly eſtabliſhed at Exeter, but it is now ſent 
chiefly to London. The manufactory at Briſ- 
tol underſold that of Exeter.—Judging by the 
colour of manganeſe, and the martial earth with 
which its ſurface is often covered, ſeveral mine- 
ralogiſts have ſuppoſed it to be a meagre ore of 
iron, but from che experiments of Bergman, 
Gahn, and others, and from its appearing to 


It is $ improperly called a mine, for,” the top being nf it is ty 
a pit, 


. + By a Haft i is meant a whe perforation leading to the bottom 5 
of a mine; it is —_ much bad than to admit a 1 8 


poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs propertics | common. to no other. 1 8 | 
ſubſtance, it ſhould certainly be conſidered as a 
peculiar ſemi-metal. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that many, even of the firſt chemiſts, have 
never ſucceeded in the reduction of it. The 
black oxyde, (generally called black magneſia) | 
is uſed in glaſs-houſes to take away the yellow, 
green, or blue tinge from glaſs intended to be 
of a clear white. Too large a properygy, of 1 it 
gives a violet colour, 
THORVERTON=QUARRIES are at nearly the | 
fame diſtance from Vpton-Pyne, as the later 


PRE is from Exeter, 


Teucrium corodonia (wood-ſage) grows in 
wonderful profuſion hęreabout. We vere in- 
formed that the fruit of it is pretty generally 
uſed by the poor in the neighbourhood as a 
ſubſtitute for hops. It poſſeſſes the bitterneſs, 
and a mw_ deal of the flavour of the latter. 


The extraordinary ſubſtance called 7 horver- 
ton tone 
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| | Doves ton-flone | is dug, to the 10 of forty feet, in a 
[ 8 woody and rather a romantic ſpot, cloſe to the 
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village of that name. It ſeems to be more 
compact in proportion to its depth, but one 
part of the ftratum exhibits. a cellular appear- 
ance like toad-ſtone. The granules are very 


diſcernible even in the moſt cloſe-textured ſpe- 
cimen, and are partly calcareous, partly argil- 
laceous, and partly ſteatitical. Some parts of 
the quarry look, at firſt ſight, like reddiſh por- 


phyry, containing ſmal] lumps of calcareous 


| | ſpar. Other parts are of a blackiſh colour, and 
—_ : almoſt entirely argillaceous. Narrow veins o 
white calcareous earth appear in other ſpeci- 


oben 


e 


„ 


mens, and others again have quite a lava-like 


e 
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. texture, and a browniſh, powdery ſurface, oc- 
caſioned probably by the decompoſition of the 
fteatites. - Upon. the whole, the Thorverton- 
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None is one of the moſt curious ſubſtances, with 
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reſpect to its compoſition, J have ever ſeen.— 
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The Vulcaniſt perhaps will pronounce it the 
effect of fuſion, but the cautious mineralogiſt 
will ſet it . among amygdaloidal earths, 

without 
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| without venturing. to ſpeculate upon its. origin; Doi 
The top of the quarries is covered with a 

thin layer of vegetable mould, from which Ds | 5 

5 however Tprings very luxuriant berbage. Hts 


We obſerved that moſt of the cottages in the 
neighbourhood are built with the ſtone, which 
_ (atleaſt the cloſer ſpecies of it) ſeems to ſtand 
5 the weather very well. | . no 
There is a ſubſtance ſomewhat reſembling e 
Thorverton-ſtone which is dug in Heavitree 
pariſh, nearer to Exeter, and this alſo is uſed 
for building and a variety of other purpoſes, 
but it approaches nearer to the nature of 1 
| | breccia, and is more coarſe and looſe-textured. 


The principal object of our preſent journey 
being a ſurvey of the ſouthern coaſt, we were 
induced by the beautiful aſpe& of the country 
to loſe as little ſpace as poſſible between the 


Ex and the Teign, « and accordingly, in our way . 
vol. „ En Eo 
* \ | EY 
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Devon. to Teignmouth, paſſed along the banks of the 


7 former from Powderham Caſtle to Star-croſs. 
la 


" Powderham The road to POwWDERHA CASTLE pre- 
| ſented us with ſeveral pleaſing views of the en- 
virons of Exeter; and the broad ſtream of the 

Ex, with the numerous villages on its banks, 
formed a moſt charming addition to the land- 

ſcape on our left, We were led to expect a 
noble ſituation for the caſtle, but how great was 

our diſappointment to find it almoſt in à flat, 
very much expoſed on the ſide towards the 

[ Channel, and with a broad marſh in front. It 
faces the river, but little pains have been taken 

to open the view to it with advantage, or to 
heighten the effect of thoſe magnificent materials 

which nature has furniſhed.- The original ; 
building was erefted by Ifabella, daughter of 
Baldwin de Ripariis, and widow of William de 
Fortibus, in the reign of Henry II I. Some 

part of the preſent caſtle is ancient, and gives 

an air of grandeur to the whole, which how- 

ever is by no means a ſtriking pile of building 

| at 
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at any diſtance. It has long been the ſeat of N 


the Courtenays, who are. deſcended from the 
old Earls of Devonſhire, and are one of the 
nobleſt families in the kingdom. The preſent 
poſſeſſor is William, Viſcount OO] 


Though t the Ex is very breg* at its influx 


into the ſea, we ſaw EXMOUTAH very diſtinètly Esel. 


acroſs it, and perceived a imilarity of foil on 
each fide of the river. This town ſtands very 
pleaſantly, but is protected by nothing except 
a barred haven, It had formerly a ſmall. 
caſtle. | 196 TONS 


un © + 


The lands about Star-crofs were two years 
ago covered with furze, and in a ſtate perfectly 
wild, but are now cultivated; they produce 

| ſurpriſingly well, though ſo much expoſed to 

the fea, We here faw WOMEN employed at the 
plough, which they guided with as much dexte- 
rity as the moſt robuſt men, and we were in- 
formed that the praftice is not uncommon in 


5 Devonſhire, though 1 queſtion whether the 
. MY failure 
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failure of the loom would afford many. new 


hands to the farmer in | other 2 200 of the 


kingdom. 


We came now again to the coaſt, and paſſed 
over ſeveral bold cliffs, which riſe quick from 
the ſhore; towards Teignmouth.—In a pleaſant 
valley, and cloſe to a little creek, ſtands Daw- 
LISH—a. neat, new village not frequented by 
ſummer viſitors until within the laſt two or three 


years. —Hereabout Rubia Hlveſtris (madder) 
5 „ . in the anne 5 


f 


Teignmouth, Tz1cnMoUTH is ftuated ha its name Ates | 


implies) at the mouth of the river Teign, which 
takes its riſe on the mountains about Chegford, 
and ſpreads a noble ſheet of water as it ap- 
proaches the ſea, though there is a large ſhoal 
of ſand on the eaſtern fide of the haven.—On 
this latter ſpot, which is covered by the ſea at 
ſpring-tides, the view up the river is extremely 
beautiful, the ground gradually riſing on each 
ſide into verdant hills, ornamented with wood, 


| - cheerful with cultivation—Here" too we 


pieked up ſome rare ſpecies of ſhells; ſuch as 
Mactra lutraria, Nerita glaucina, and others. : 
© The cliffs overhanging the ſea have a ſingular, 
and, I think, very pictureſque appearance, re- 


ſembling much ſome of Sir William Hamilton's 
views of lava hills about N aples. They are of 
a deep red colour, (with the exception of a few 7 
broad patches of verdure,) and mount in rude : 
irregular ſhapes, to the height of ſeventy or 
eighty feet. —We had now an opportunity of 
obſerving the ſoil of this part of the country 
to ſome depth, and diſcovered that it loft its 
ſoft, loamy nature a few feet below the ſurface, 
paſſing into looſe ſtones which are partly in 
indeterminate. forms, and partly rounded into 
pebbles, but moſt of them of an amygdaloidal 
_ compoſition very. nearly allied to the Thor- 
verton-ſtone.—As we walked along the beach, 
I could not help fancying that I ſaw nature in 
the very aft of forming the latter, and bringing 
together materials, for conſtituting future quar- 
ries. In one place I obſeryed minute pebbles 
n; = 
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depoſited by the I on a portion of ſoft End, 


matter awaiting only ſome grand convulſion to 


" agents which were employed in the formation 


obſervations. What is the direction that pre- 
matter kept in motion by the ſea?—Is i it towards 
Of all the agents by which the ſea is put into 


powerful in their effects, and hence their exact 
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mixed with lime and clay; in another I could 
perceive theſe ſubſtances becoming compatt | 
after being forſaken by the tide, and growing 
by the appoſition of new particles into a hard 
maſs of ſtone. Here were frrata of amygdaloidal 


be far removed from the ſea, and to render the 


of them myſterious. And there were maſles of 
breccia of which almoſt every wave N 
bly increaſed the dimenfions. | 


5 


In contemplating the oath, a curious ee 
intereſting queſtion ariſes, which can be decided 
only by a long and general ſeries of geological 
vails on the whole with reſpe& to the particles of 
the land or towards the boſom of the ocean? 


agitation, the tides ſeem to be moſt uniformly | 


direction 
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direction muſt in every inſtance be aſcertained 
before we can determine the probability of a 
particular ſpot. extending forwards, or decreaſ- | 


ing. Another circumſtan& to be conſidered 


is the degree of declivity of the ſhore, or ſtrand, 


itſelf. —Suppoſing the latter to be a mere ſhelf, 
or gentle aſcent, and the motion of the tides to 


be in a line nearly parallel to it, one may con- 
elude that there muſt be a conſtant appoſition 
of looſe bodies, for the waves in their retreat 


cannot have ſo much power to propel any thing, 


0 as in their approach, having in the one caſe 
only their own preſſure, whereas in the other, 


they are urged on, as it were, by an immenſe 
weight of water in their rear. 

Teignmouth was Once a much larger place, 
and has ſuffered a good deal by invaſions. 
The Danes were its earlieſt ravagers. It was 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed alfo in Queen Anne's 


war with the French, who landed and ſet fire 


to it in the year 1690.— Though this town was 


to inconſiderable a place, when compared with 
n 4 N others 
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. others on the coaſt, the F rench hiſtorians have 
actually made the deſtrudtion of it appear an 

event of 1 importance.“ 

: We proceeded. from Teignmouth over a2 
varied country to Chudleigh, and remarked as 
we advanced that limeſtone now began to pre- 

© wail. The hills in the horizon exhibited bolder 

a forms than any we had lately ſeen. The ridge 
called Haldown ſhut from our view the ſcenery 


about the Ex, and made but a dreary feature in 
the landſcape, though from certain points its 
effect was not unpleaſing. We ſhould have 
followed the courſe of the Teign, had it not 
made too great a curve to the left. | 


| Chulligh. Cnvnlzich is by no means an intereſt- 
ing place, being only a decent market-town, 
of ſmall extent, yet it is agreeably ſituated. — 
The neighbourhood is famonis for cyder. An 


— 
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* See M. te Qineey's 151 de Lis au., ef 335. 
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orchard: of only three acres, very near Chud- 

 leigh, yielded in one year apples enough to 5 
make almoſt eighty hogſheads, at one guinea. 
per hogſhead. —The cyder of this part of the 
country is of a moſt exquiſite” 1 too. 


There are Cooks: n 0 ef a bluiſh | 
| limeſtone called Chudlcigh-marble) about half a 
5 mile weſt from the town; which from their roman- | 
tic appearance and ſituation invite the ſteps of a 
traveller. The landſcape that meets the eye 
from the higheſt part is uncommonly beautiful, 
| and here and there the branches of a pictureſque 
oak form a ſort of natural canopy for the con- 
templative ſpeQator. To the left are the fine : 
woods of Ugbrook (the ſeat of Lord Clifford) 
the beauties of which are celebrated by Mr. 
Reeve in his poem of Ugbrook=Park. The fa- 
mily of Clifford take the title from Chudleigh, 
of which Sir Thomas Clifford, Lord High | 


Treaſurer in the reign of Charles II. was cre- . 


ated Baron by that prince. One part of the 
rocks is upwards of an hundred feet in height, 


— 
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and preſents its broad front towards a charming 
vale terminated by 1 the Teign. Anethum Fæni- 
culum (wild fennel) growing here in ſome places 
higher than our heads, ſeemed to form almoſt a 
foreſt. —The Chudleigh limeſtone admits of a 
very good poliſh, and ſome of it is burnt into 
lime, by the aid of Bovey coal. It lies in ſtrata 
five ur fix feet in thickneſs, which dip to the 
unn ea. 


Log 


Leaving the Aſhburton road to the right, we 
proceeded through Bovzy-HzeaTHritLD, in 
older to view ſome curious Coal-pits. They 
are more than a mile however from the village, 
and about ten miles from the ſea; in the midſt of 
an open heath. We were ſurpriſed to find the 
coal in alternate ſtrata with a whitiſh clay that 

conſtitutes the ſubſtance of the adjacent foil. 
The upper ſtratum of coal is but a few feet be- 
low the ſurface of the ground, and the others 


ol about the ſame diſtance from each other, being 
—_ - from four to fixteen feet in thickneſs. The 
nm lowermoſt reſts on clay, which is followed by a 

| 1 
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bed of ſand ſeventeen feet deep ; then clay ap- Deus, 
pears again without any coal. Theſe pits have 1 | 
been worked ſeveral. years, | and are of con- : 
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ſiderable ſervice to a pottery cloſe by, which is 15 
one of the largeſt in the weſt of England. They 
are about eight) feet in depth, the ſtrata ſeem- 


ing to continue in an eaſtern direction, towards 
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. Bovey, and underlying, or dipping. to the ſouth 
about twenty inches in a fathom. As to the 
1 coal, it retains the vegetable ſtructure, and has 
exactly the appearance of charred wood, being 
of a black, or blackiſh brown colour, extremely ä 
light and friable, ſeparable j into irregular laminæ, ” 
and ſtrongly impregnated with bitumen. By 
what proceſs of nature ſuch an arrangement of 
ſtrata was occaſioned, and the wood (for the 
7; Bovey coal evidently has been wood) underwent 
j ſuch a change, I am totally at a loſs to form any 
conjecture. I have found exactly the ſame ſub- F 
ſtance, at the depth of ſeveral feet, in a blackiſh 
clay near Shotover-hill, in Oxfordſhire,—in- 
deed it may have been found in feveral other 


places. The appearance of a ſingle tree, or 
even 
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even of ſeveral trees in the ſame ſtratum is cer- 


tainly not fo perplexing to account for, as of fe- 
veral ſtrata divided from each other, and ſpread- 
ing over a great ſpace of ground. We per- 
ceived a large turf bog at a ſhort diſtance weſt- 

ward from the pits, and here decayed roots of 
vegetables, and indeed whole trees, are often 


_ diſcovered, but none of theſe bear the leaſt re- 


ä to Davey Coal, 


The pits are ofien- filled: with water to the 


height of forty feet, or more, and an engine is 
put in motion for carrying it off by an overſhot 


wheel twenty-four feet in diameter, which works 


two levers with rods and buckets. An ochreous 
ſediment is found under the water. 


A peculiar wildneſs of. landſcape prevails to- 
wards Aſhburton; the features of the country 
are bold, but neither wood nor water appears 
ſufficient to enrich or beautify it. There was 


ſomething highly pictureſque in the volumes of | 


vapour which at this time r up the acclivi- 7 
| ties 
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ties Heile diſtant hills, and a a in Devo 
of white cloud. —We obſerved in many places Us 1 


rocks and quarries of Sho. fame WONT 5 lime- 


| cominuall above he foil. i | 


Sh 


The hack of | Ak BURTON ſtands on the Aſhburton. 
banks of the river Dart, and is one of the four 
ſtannary towns of Devonſhire. © It is a great 


thoroughfare, being on the high- road Rom if 
Br London to the Land's-end, and about half way „ "ol } 
between Exeter and Plymouth. The church 1 


has more the appearance of a collegiate than a ; 


| parochial one, and has a very handſome tower 3 8 
ninety feet high, with a ſmall ſpire covered 
with lead. Adjoining to the church there is a 


chapel, dedicated to St. Laurence; which, fince | | = 


the reformation, has been uſed as a grammar- 


ſchool. Aſhburton is altogether a neat, reſpect- 
able town, and carries on a conſiderable manu 


factory of ſerge. Once a week a market i —_ 
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2 Proceeding from Aſhburton to Totneſs, we 


perceived that the ſoil was now entirely ſhiſtoſe. 
Wood and paſture lands meet the eye more fre- 


quently than any other, but the ſcenery in this 


part of Devon is altogether rich and interefting. 


Dartington-bridge is fortunately fituated for af. 
fording a very finiſhed and romantic ſcene, in 
which a hill above, exuberantly clothed” with 
beech and oak, forms a noble feature. On the 


left appear fertile fields, coppices, and orchards, | 


in a wide range, pleaſantly interſperſed with nu- 


| merous hamlets and villages.—The road-fides, 
we obſerved, were luxuriantly decorated with 
the elegant Linum anguſtifolium, ( narrow-leaved 
| flax) which may be truly denominated a De- 
vonſhire plant. | 


Torx Ess is built on the fide of a ſteep hill, 


down which runs a tolerably good ftreet, about 


three quarters of a mile in length, | and termi- 


_ nated by a bridge over the Dart. It is one of 


the moſt ancient towns in the kingdom, and was 
formerly well fortified, being ſurrounded with 


walls 


WESTERN COUNTIES, ils © | 


walls and ous gates, 3 Jefended 'E a eaſt, Devon 5 z 
| which was erected by one of the Zouches, once . 


Lords of the manor. Only the ſouthern gate 


now remains. A few fragments of the eaſtle in- 
deed may be ſeen on a hill north-weſt of the 
town. The church, which is ſpacious, was de- 


dicated to the Virgin Mary, and has a tower at 


the weſt end adorned with four handſome pin- 
nacles. There was once a priory of black 


monks ( Leland lays) at the W ſide of 
the church. | 


i 


us to be omitted in our way to Torquay, and is 
not more than a mile from Totneſs. A view of 
it was nat diſcloſed to us until we arrived within 
a few paces of the ſpot where it ſtands, which is a 

rocky eminence riſing above a brook that emp- 
ties itſelf into the Hemms. The approach is 
through a thick wood extending along the ſlope 


of a range of hills that entirely intercept any 


proſpe& to the ſouth ; on the oppolite fide 


ered is a . rocky ridge covered with oak, ſo 


that 
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that the ruins are ſhut into a beautiful valley, 

Placed in ſo retired and fo romantic a ſitu- 
ation, on che banks of a bright ſtream, which 

5 ” | 


— « ruſhing o'er its pebbled bed, 
* Impoſes filence with a flilly found”'— 


C the ab remains of 6 OR 
a firſt ſuggeſt only an idea of ſome peaceful 
monaſtic manſion to the mind of the ſpeQator. 
When he perceives frowning turrets however, 

maſly walls, and gloomy dungeons, his imagina- | 
tion will be wholly at variance with-the beauty 
and ſerenity of the ſpot, and he will think only 
of ſieges, chains, torture, and death. The 
great gate, (with the walls of the ſouth front) the 
north wing of the court, or quadrangle, ſome 


apartments on the weſt ſide, and a turret or two, 
are the principal remains of the building, and 
theſe. are ſo finely overhung with the branches 
of trees and ſhrubs that grow cloſe to the walls, 
ſo beautifully mantled with i ivy, and ſo richly | 
incruſte1 with moſs, that they conſtitute the 
moſt piftureſque objects that can be imagined. | 
And when the ſurrounding ſcenery is taken into 
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a account; ade old maſk of. wood fronting 5 
; the gate, the bold ridges riſing in the horizon, 
and the fertile valley opening to the eaſt.— the iq 
ruins of. Berry-Pomeroy Caſtle muſt be conſi- 
5 dered as almoſt unparalleled in their effect. . 
TUG, eaſtern tower: is acceſſible by a paſſage from 5 
the room over the gateway; 'P here, we found, 
was the beſt point for ſurveying the environs of 
| - - the caſtle. | The interior part. appears to be 
conſiderably more modern than the gate and 


outer walls, the windows being ſquare or ob- 
5 Bars of ſtone. It i is | 


| long, with linterns and croſ f 


going rapidly to decay, however, and the walls 


being compoſed of. ſlate might be entirely de- 


moliſhed with little trouble. When perfect, 
| theſe apartments muſt have been extremely a 


grand, and were decorated. in a ſplendid man- 


"nets. if one might judge from the mouldings, co- 

ö lumns, &c. which remain.— The large room o- | 
ver the gateway is divided by a wall ſupported. 

by three pillars and circular arches, but it is not = 

25 ealx to diſcover che uſe of it. j There was evi 
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. gently. a portcullis' to YM _— which is turreted 
and embattled, and over it che arms of the fa. 
8 mily of Pomeroy are ſtill to be ſeen. 
from chis family that the caſtle took its name, | 


merſet. „ Fe] 
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It was 


the manor having been conferred upon them at 
the time of the conqueſt. Ralph de la Pome- 
roy (who is che firſt that we hear of) was one of 


| he Conqueror's attendants, and aſſiſted him in 
obtaining the kingdom, for which ſervice (we are 


informed by Dugdale“) no leſs than filty lord- 


| chips i in Devonſhire were beſtowed on him; and 


Here at Berry-Pemeroy his deſcendants reſided : 


until the reign of Edward VI. when Sir Thomas 


Pomeroy fold the an 4 40 Edward Seymour, | | 
Duke of Somerſet. It is moſt probable that the Il 
inner buildings were erected by one of the lat- 


ter family, and before the ec en for at that 
period the caſtle: was diſmantled. - 


fill longs to * e re, Dukes « of So- 


— 


5 # Baronage, vol, 1, p · 498. | 


rr — 


manor | 


9 ; ee 4 of Berry was built by one 
of the Pomeroys, many of whom were interred 
there. Sir Richard, grandfather of Sir Tho- 
1 mas, had a very handſome > monument in it.“ No 


1 % 
p + - 


| The "RA of then coun r after we. ae Ber 
Len is rather infipid, a heath appearing 


to the right, and very little wood, or irregula- . 
rity of ground, in front. At Torr-Abbey, 


bowever, a delightful view of Ay? opens, 
| with fine WAGE ſwells to the north. 
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Ton KASEY: originally belonged to a Wo e 


0 ciety of Canons Premonſtratenſes; to whom (it 
appears by Dugdalet) the lands of Torr, ne 


church of St. Saviour that once ſtood there, 
' *#Sſhing in the bay, and other rights were given 


by William Briwer, or Bruer. The Briwers 
a * a . of great note in .. e, of 


| * | Prince” S Wirthies of barbie, o. 497. 
+ Monaſt. vol: 1 p. 186. | 
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Dewon 
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Richard * and John, and bad a ſeat very. near 


- 


It may not Lhe ſuperfl uous to mention that 


bliſhments exiſted i in this kingdom, was founded 
by St. Norbert, and the, appellation originated 3 


from Bartholomew, Biſhop . of Laudun, having 


| choſen a place called Premonſire - for a monaſ- | 
tery of theſe canons.—A curious ſtory is told 


by the monkiſh writers reſpeQing the derivation 


of the name of Premonſtre. Inglebrand the 
Great (fay they) who Was noted for his heroic | 
| -atchievements, one day ſet out to kill a lion, 


that had long been the terror of the neighbour- 


ing country. It happened that he ſaw the beaſt 
much ſooner than he expeRted, whereupon he 


che order of Premonſtre, of which few eſta- 


cried out * Saint Jean, tu me Pas de pres pre- 


monſtrẽ. * Others ſay, it was becauſe the ſpot. 
was Re out for a —— ny the Virgin,— 
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1 Saint Vun. chow ban — u one. 
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amptonſhire, and Titchfield, in r alſo 
ee ee 


of Torr, now conve rted into out-houſes, &c. 
cloſe to a modern manſion, the ſeat of Mr. 


than. the houſe as we rode through the fine 


SIONS ſhaded i aged elm and oak. 
. 


every reſpett. Inſtead of the poor, uncom- 
| fortable village that we had imagined, how 
great was our ſurpriſe at ſeeing a pretty range 
of neat, new buildings, fitted up for ſummer 
viſitors, who may certainly here enjoy conve- 
nient bathing, retirement, and a moſt romantic 
ſituation. It commands a full view of Torbay, 


% 


| Tue ert place » where the order was ; eſtabliſhed 
in England was at Newhouſe, in Lincolnſhire, 
„ the year 1146, during the reign of Stephen. | 
ih - Cockerſand, in Lancaſhire, | Sulby, in North- 


| There abs il ſome remains of the old abbey = 


Carey. The fituation i is charming, and I muſt 
confeſs I looked for a more ſtriking object 


Toxguay file S our expeQation in Torquay. 
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Devon, - and is ſurrounded by a very bold biber 
of hills; from which the eye may command 1 55 
prayer of ene e and ned 


We were amazed at the FORE 900 of "ſhells 


ſcattered along the margin of the bay— 


4e -- -qqa mollibus undis | „5 
i „ Littoris i dds bibulam pack nber arenam“ ? 


I 1 


e an ind abauhibte ſtore-houſe of life is 
the ſea! What a ſucceſſion of objekts its ſurges | 
: and its tides produce! The ſame wave that 

fweeps off a whole tribe makes a recompence 

for its robbery by ſtrewing the ſhores. with a 

new ſeries here cannot be 4 more beau- 
tiful branch of nature's works than the teſta- 
ceous claſs, and whenever I walk along a beach 
coveret with theſe creatures, and conſider that 
they form a link in the chain of the creation, I 
am at a loſs to account for the contempt which 
the ſupercilious pedant thinks proper to beſtow 
on the humble conchologiſt.— The contempla- 
tive botaniſt, indeed, and the entomologiſt are 


— 


; doomed 1 to equal ridicule from the tribunal of | 
55 1 ll; thoſe 


_— 


— 


— r — 


& 


thoſe 3 call 1 learned, but who, with Deron 
| all the oſtentation of criticiſm, or all the pomp: Z 
of philoſophy, are. often unable to increaſe the 
general ſtock of knowledge by a diſcovery even 

of ſo little conſequence as that of a microſcopic. 
moſs, or of an inſignificant butterfly, —And yet 
they cannot condeſcend to chink with more 
reſpe& of thoſe, who do 1—Indighation glows * 
vithin me at the ſqueamiſhneſs" of thoſe vain, | 
or vacant minds chat are unwilling to beſtow on 
0 natural objets the attention which a rational 
man would beſtow on a common piece of me- 
chaniſm.—Liberality, | the greateſt ornament, | 
and perhaps the only criterion, of a man of 


REAL learning, muſt condemn the. principle of 
meaſuring by the ſtandard of che s OWN acqui- 


N Gitions, and, conſidering all the ſciences as ad- 
voantages, or embelliſhments, or. at leaſt as praiſe- 
Vorthy reſources to human life, N of the. 


cultivation and encouragement of Wy 


A © cavern; oa Kzyr' $-H0 LE, is Kent'-hole, 5 
conſidered as the Sk curioſity in this Pan 1 
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| of the county. It is about a mile diſtant from 


Torquay. Two women, whoſe uſual buſineſs 


it is, conducted us to the ſpot, provided with 
5 candles, tinder-boxes, and other neceſſaries for 

the expedition.—Afer purſuing rather an in- 
- tricate track, we arrived at the mouth of the 
cavern, and. ſoon ſaw there was ſome occaſion | 
for the aſſiſtance of guides, who preſented each 
of us with a candle ſtuck in a piece of flitted | 
ſtick. The aperture was juſt large enough to 
admit us. As we advanced, our guides fixed 
candles on the ſides of the cavern, in order to 
give us as much light as poſſible, and'to provide 
againſt | the conſequences of an extinttion of 
thoſe we held in our hands. The chill we re- 
ceived after baving entered is inconceivable, 
and our clothes were moiſtened, (as it happens 


in the Peak) by the continual dropping of Wer 


from the roof. The lights, when viewed at a 
_ diſtance, gleaming through the gloomy vaults, 
and reflected by the pendant cryſtals, had a moſt 
ſingular effect. We began to fancy ourlelves | 
in the abode of ſome magician, or (as our com- 
4 8855 


panions were two ancient © ferdiahn; and not the | 


moſt comely of their years) in the clutches of Ton: 


ſome miſchievous old witches, the repreſentation | 
> whoſe habitations in Shakeſpere” 8 Macbeth 5 5 
ve could for once perſuade ourſelves had its 
foundation i in nature.—Kent's-hole i is in no part 1 
more than twenty feet high, but the bottom of 5 | 
it is very irregular, being ſometimes on an al- 
cent, and ſometimes on a deſcent, and the moiſe. 

ture of the ſtone on which we trod rendered 

_ both not a little difficult and dangerous. —The 5 


roof is in ſome places ſo low that we were 


: obliged to advance on our knees —At length 


we reached the extremity of the cavern, which = 


is full two hundred yards long, and, though it 
ſometimes winds, ſeems to run for the moſt 
part in a ſouthern direction. As no great ele- 


vation of ground appears on the outfide, wwe 


declivity of it muſt be conſiderable. £ 

The rocks about Torquay confiſt of lime- 4: 

ſtone, which ſeems to form the ſhell, as it were, 3 
* the greater wn of the eee ſouth „ 

| | | Chud- rd 5 


Downs. Chudleigb, 1 and Toineſs. . en 2 
fonally in this tract red loam, ſlate, or clay Will 
appear, but theſe ſubſtances form in general a 
kind of coating to the former, and are deep 


Chudleigh and Aſhburton, (as I have mentioned 
before) it is of a light blue, with veins of white, 


- Nomination of able... 


ö myrtle hedges that I had ſeen; 5 they were co- 
vered with a moſt delicious bloom, and ſur- 


We could ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves that we 
were not on the ſouth fide of the Britiſh Chan- 
nel. —The bay 1 to be about twelve miles 


* 


— 
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only i in the valleys and lower grounds. 


The een o N ont 1 
texture, and ſome what reſembles that of. the 
Briſtol rocks in colour and fracture, but about | 


and takes ſo good a poliſh: as to obtain the de- 


By 


Tons Ax appeared in all its grandeur as we 
paſſed the more elevated part of its borders, in 
our way to Dartmouth. Here were the firſt 


rounded many of the gardens by the road fide. 


' * 


7 4 * 1 
* i f In 
. ; / 4 


peeps oe the branches. Oppoline $6 to us 
| | | 1 = 


i the general ſtation for the Engliſh. fleet during 
the whole time of William III. 's war with 
France, and here it was that this monarch 8 


rived, hen prince of Orange wry on the 


| WONG fifth * ee 1688. 
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© The any at ſome a from WA 
MOUTH has a very bold aſpect, and the road 
. curves round the feet of ſome lofty hills, which | 
| appearing in ſucceſſion, and continually form- 


ing new lines and boundaries of fight, ſtrike an 


admirer of pictureſque effect extremely. We: - 


were in ſome meaſure prepared for the enchant- 


ing ſcene which our paſſage acroſs the Dart 


opened to us. This river is almoſt half a mile 
wide between Kingſwere (where we entered the 


ferry-boat) and Dartmouth. —On' our left ap- 


peared the caſtle, which ſtands at the mouth of | 
the river, ſurrounded by a rich maſs of oak, 


and the ſteeple of an adjoining church on 72” 


in paß and is cle 4 ons: of ws fineſt 5 
| b roads for ſhips our coaſt can boat of. It was 
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the town, fituated on the declivity of a -craggy 
bill, and extending, emboſomed i in trees, almoſt FO 
a mile along the water's edge.—The quay and 
dock-yards projet into the river, and cauſe an 
apparent curvature in its courſe which had an 
effect inexpreſſibly finiſhed and beautiful. Some 


ſhips of war, and ſeveral ſmall veſſels, floating 
in different parts of it, broke its uniformity.— 


The rocks on each fide are compoled. of a 

gloſſy purple ſlate, and their ſummits fringed 

with a number of ornamental plants and ſhrubs. 
125 —Enraptured with ſo lovely a ſcene, we arrived 


$ 


"Oey at the quay of ee Lot 
ET 


This town is very n built, the 0 
being one ſo much higher than another that it is 


almoſt poſſible to ſhake hands from without with 7 


a perſon at the window. of an attic ſtory. The 
quay is large and convenient, and the trade of 


Dartmouth (by no means inconſiderable now) 


was once as extenſive as that al any Place in the 


| county, Exeter excepted, | 555 


- The walls of. the old caſtle and at the uch Dee 


"a of the town, but do not give one an idea of 
its having been either n or handſome. * 


was of a circular form. ——Valeriane rubra (red 


; valerian) grows in the crevices of the ſtone; - 


this plant- indeed is not uncommon in ſuch Htua- 8 


tons along the weſtern coalt., 3 


* 2 


— 


2 


The en * is full balf a ſa alta 

5 from the town, and, if not a warlike, i is certainly | 
a very pictureſque building, but by no means 

ſpacious. | Adjoining to it there 1 is a chapel, the - 

| tone tower and ſpire of which were built by tbe 

| townſmen not many years. ago. | It belongs to : 

Stoke-F leming Church, two miles oft, and was 


erefted i in Equard III. 8 time. FC Re 


— 
— 


| eb has Spud been | * 
the F rench, who ſtruck no ſmall terror into the 
inhabitants in the reign of Richard I. and 

Henry IV. They met with a rough reception, 


however, in che year 1404, and from a very un- 


— rn 


expected quarter. M. de Caſtel, their- leader, . 


* 
* 2 — 
5 

— = 

* 
2 
* 

- 


rr 


7 (Camden lays) « was ſo fet upon by he nes c 
and women, that he was cut off with his Whole 
party.” 5h This 1 is a memorable proof of the per- 


ſonal courage of our fair N Mo 


* 


we felt the prone reluQance's to tian Dart- 


mouth. The town. itſelf indeed, and our ac- 


ceœommodations were enough to drive us away 


at once, but the ſcenery about it delighted us 


more than any thing we had ſeen 1 in the courſe 
of our tour. Whether we were ſeated in the 
e of our inn, which commanded an 
unobſtrułted 1 view of the oppoſite banks of the 
Dart, or whether we rambled along the paths 
that divided in various directions about the 
. rocks, there was'a combination of features on 


which the eye gazed with inconceivable pleaſure. 


—The ſcenery of Dartmouth certainly preſents 


a moſt exquiſite treat to a landſcape painter. 


The view towards the mouth of the harbour, i in 
| particular, exhibits ſuch. a happy aſſemblage « of 


objects for a pifture that it is perhaps ſcarcely to 


be exceeded. "A N knoll en from 
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eee fide be. other a > high ci ' + 
4+ with a ſmall FEM at its feet.;- —whilſt the main ſeæ 
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| the fences, which are . 5 high e acts Pay 1 5 . EE 8 
5 with coppice wood... Square . 


fields and ſtrait hedge-rows, how: profitable oo... 
cer in an agricultural point of view, are really bw 5 
muiſances when conſidered as conſtituting a part „ 
of the ſcenery of a country.—The ſoil i is a fine 5 


. hp loam. . Lime-ſtone rocks occaſionally rear 8 
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traced quite from Torquay to Plymouth. 


ſaken it, except that we had not the opportunity 


of rocks ;—after a rainy ſeaſon it forms quite a 


ſtance indeed lie by the road-ſide, but no regu- 
lar ſtratum of it is diſcoverable, nor of the bluiſh 


of a very large proportion of fel ſpar (which appears for the moſt part in 
long narrow cryſtals) pell ueid quartz, ſome en, and a few ſcarcely diſ- 
- - cernible n of mica # 1 . 


their heads, and perhaps a regular chain may be 


At Ivy-bridge we re-entered the road to Ply. 
mouth, and had no reaſon to regret having for- 


of ſeeing Buckfaſtleigh-Priory, ſituated a few 
miles ſouth-weſt from Aſhburton, « on che borders 


* 


of Dartmoor. : F 


Ivy-BRIDGE is a ſmall groupe of houſes de- 5 
lightfully ſituated on the banks of the river 
Arme, which ruſhes with a loud roar over a bed 


torrent, and brings down from the hills frag- 
ments of granite.* . Large blocks of this ſub- 
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rock® that lies ſcattered in detached maſſes like 


the granite, though both might probably be 


traced up to the mountains of Dartmoor. It is 


there that the Arme takes its riſe. The rocks 


which conſtitute its bed ſeem to have been torn 


and hurled, as it were, from-their original ſitua- 


tions by ſome paroxyſm of nature. Cloſe to | 


the bridge ſtands one of the moſt. comfortable 


and elegant inns in the weſt of England, and in 


the gardens belonging to it (which run along one 


ſide of the river) the bridge, the high grounds 


beyond it, the rocks, and the foaming current 


aſſume the moſt piſtureſque relations. 


The Plymouth road now led us conſiderably 


to the left, and we paſſed through PLYMPTON= 
Sr. Max Y. — Here was formerly a college for a 
dean and four prebendaries, founded by one of 


the Saxon princes. A priory of regular canons 


* 
2 — — - . —» _ — 
1 7 * 
4 F 4 


* Mr. FER conceives this rock. to be | the dither All. ar, of 
Werner, 


l. 55 5 Was 


Devon. 


Plympton- 
St. Mary. 


De von. 
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was afterwards eſtabliſhed, in the room of the 


heard of in England before. 
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former, who were diſplaced by Warlewaſt, 
Biſhop of Exeter. The rigid prelate perempto- 
rily inflicted this puniſhment upon them for not 
diſmiſſing their wives, in obedience to the de- 


crees of the ſynod of London, in 1102. The 


abſurdity and ill conſequences of theſe decrees 
ſeem to have been evident to the very afſembly 


that paſſed them, by the puniſhment which it 
thought proper to ſubjoin 3 vices not 


PATE 


| . is ant. but viſible, from 


the high road. It was the birth-place of Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds, whoſe father kept a gram- 


mar-ſchool there.* The caſtle, which was an- 


ciently the ſeat of the family de Ripariis, is a 


conſpicuous object at ſome diſtance. 


Croſſing the P lym, we were much ſtruck by 4 
: 5 : ; | 
® Ice Teftimonies to the Genius and Memory of Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 


view 
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view of SaLTRAM, the ſeat of Lord Boringdon. Devon. 
| | Saltram. 


The grounds extend along the banks of the ri- 


ver, and form a fine, decorated ſcene. The ap- 


proach to the houſe lies through ſome well diſ. 
poled groupes of trees, on a gentle aſcent to the = 
left of it. There are ſeveral pleaſing openings 
as you advance, and at length, on the ſummit of 
| the hill, a noble and wide extent of ſcenery un- 
| folds itſelf. The houſe is built in a very plain, 
ſubſtantial manner, without any ornamental ap- 
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pendages whatever on the outſide. After en. 


tering it, we were conducted through an elegant | 
ſuite of apartments (on the ground floor) which = 
are furniſhed with ſome charming pictures. © 
| Zuccarelli's beſt performances | are in this col. | 
| lection. | ” 
As we intended. to viſit Plymouth on our re- 
turn out of Cornwall, we paſſed on without de- : 


| lay to Saltaſh. Oppoſite this place we found a 
commodious ferry-boat, - which wafted us l 
our horſes acroſs the Tamar. a | 


1 | 
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sau. SALTASH is fituated on the declivity of a 
very ſteep hill, which (through the principal 


3 ſtreet) it is not eaſy to aſcend on horſeback.— 


The quay commands a fine view of the river 
dovn to Plymouth-dock, and of Maker-heights; 
P on the left may be ſeen the mouth of the Tavy, 
and the bleak heaths of Roborough. Though 
a borough, Saltaſh is but a poor town, and yet. 


the corporation are enriched by the anchorage 


and ſoilage of foreign veſſels, the privilege of 


dragging for oyſters, the ferry, &c. which, we 
were informed, produce conſiderable profits. 


The fituation is not inviting, nor is there any 


thing pictureſque in the appearance of the ſur- 
rounding lands, which produce corn and paſ- 


turage, ſeparated by uniform ſtrait hedges. 
Towards St. Germain's the country aſſumes a 
more bold and ornamented aſpe& ; ſome ſpots 
on the road are highly beautiful, 


ST. GzrMain's is a miſerable borough town, 


where nothing could have. detained us except 


the church, which is a very venerable, ancient 
fabric, ſaid to have been founded by Athelſtan. 


It was dedicated to St. Germaine, who, (if 1 
recolle& right) was Biſhop of Auxerre, in 
France. The whole of the weſt front ſtill re- 
mains, but the two towers (one of which is oc- 
tagonal and the other ſquare) do not appear to 
be a part of the original deſign. The porch is 
Saxon. We ſoon perceived that the body of 


the church was of no remote date, though the 


arches are turned on the ancient Saxon pillars, 
which are uncommonly bulky, and their capitals 
ſingularly ornamented. The old chancel fell 
in, with a great craſh, in the year 1592, juſt 
after divine ſervice. The windows are in many 
places, ſtained with the arms of the dioceſe, and 

. Ek 3 n= of 
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© of ſeveral of its biſhops, whoſe- "FR we fixed. 
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here after its removal from Bodmin, and before 
the dioceſes of Devon and Cornwall were united 


at Crediton.— There are the vaults alſo of fe- 
veral ancient families, ſuch as the Scawens, 


Glanvills, and Eliots, over which are ſuſpended 
the pompous decorations of banners, eſcut- y 
cheons, &c. On a monument belonging to 
one of the Glanvills we noticed the. following 


curious inſcription, upon which time and pains 


muſt have been Remy wiſe 


4% Inditur in 3 Gregis hujus pile buſtu ii 
Omnibus irriguis Lachrymis ſimul urbis et agr 
* Hyjus erit vivax Atque indelebile nomeN 
« Artibus et linguis Necnon virtute probat 7 
«© Nobis ille novz Vatem pro munere legiS 
Naviter et graviter Jucunde et ſuaviter egiT | 
F< Ergo relanguenti Licet eluctetur ab orb 
, Spiritus æternum Lucebit totus ut aſte R 
| A. D. 1599. 24. Nov. natus eſt 
1631. 20. Octobris denatus.“ 


There was formerly a burial ground round 


the church, but Lord Eliot, a few years ago, : 


took it into bis lawn, and of courſe removed 
every 


+ 
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| of every ſepulchral memorial, ak DEED THIS no 
mall murmur and complaint among the helpleſs 


inhabitants of the town. — The pariſh is ſaid to 
be twenty miles in circumference, and to contain 
no 00 than fifteen villages. | 


3 


3 a few yards of the church, on the 


cu 


ſpot where a priory formerly ſtood, the ſeat of 


Lord Eliot is ſituated, from whoſe family the 


place takes the name of Port-Eliot: | The 
church lands came into the poſſeſſion of the 
Eliots in the reign of Elizabeth, from whom the 
borough received its privileges. At che diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, the annual revenues. 


of the priory were valued at two hundred and 
forty- three pounds eight ſhillings. —Magnifi- 


cence was wholly avoided in the exterior of the 


manſion, and perhaps its fimplicity is more cor- 
reſpondent to the ſcenery by which it is ſur- 
rounded, and which is rather to be called pleaſ- 
ing than pictureſque or grand. Luynher creek 
ee within a ſmall diſtance of the ſpot, 

JJ “1! 


Port- Eliot. | 
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: Gb is joined by the x river Tidy, navigable from 
Tidiford. | 


There are not more than fifty or ſixty houſes 
in St. Germain” 8. which, however, would exer- 
ciſe its privileges juſt as well were the number 
fill leſs. It is the property of Lord Eliot, 
whoſe two ſons are the preſent repreſenta- 


tives. Te | „ 


After a ride of twelve miles on a rough, hilly, 

and intricate road, which led through ſeveral 
Baſt and Weſt villages, we arrived at Look. There are two 
1 places indeed of that name, and they are ſo 
called from the two rivers Eaſt and Weſt 
Looe, which unite juſt before they empty 
themſelves into the ſea, and ſeparate theſe 
towns. One ſtream takes its riſe a little north- 

weſt from Liſkeard, and the other in the pariſh 

of St. Pennock. We were much ſtruck by a 
view-of the river as we .deſcended into Eaſt 
Looe, which communicates with Weſt Looe by 

a bridge of en arches, built after a very an- 
755 cient 
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cient faſhion. Thete: was ſomething more bold Cornwall, 


and of a grander effect with reſpett to the nearer 
objetts than in any ſcene that had yet occurred. 

The river waſhes the baſes of the mountainous 
ſwells of ground on both ſides, and Weſt Looe - 
is flanked by a prodigious eminence that at a 


_ diſtance appears inacceſſible, and in fact is one 


bol the ſteepeſt ſpots in the county.—Both towns 


are boroughs, though inconſiderable places, and 
ſupported chiefly by the pilchard fiſhery, which 
is a branch of buſineſs not very likely to recom- 


mend them to viſitors. 


We did not halt at Looe, but proceeded im- 
mediately towards Fowey, our road ſtretching 
over the lofty hill juſt mentioned, and affording 
us an unobſtructed proſpect of land and ſea. 
The face of the country between Looe and 
Fowey reſembles the leſs cultivated parts of 
Wiltſhire, and the eye roams over a bleak, un- 
ornamented ſpace, in which nothing but a few 
_ villages and ſcattered cottages occur to make it 
pauſe, We began to fancy ourſelves already 
arrived 


- d 


% 
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arrived in the mining country, and that we 
had bid adieu to e, and e, 
PER beauty. 


At the foot of fone rocky, riſing ground, at 
a ſhort diſtance from F owey, we had the ſatiſ- 


faction of ſeeing Sibthorpia Europæa, growing 
in great profuſion. This little plant, ſo partial 


to the ſlaty ſoil of Cornwall, was diſcovered by 
the indefatigable Ray, between the publication 


of his firſt edition of the Cat. Plant. Anglie, 


in 1670, and of the ſecond in 1677. It was 
called Sibthorpia by Linnæus, in honour of Dr. 


Sibthorpe, father of the late Regius Profeſſor of 


Botany in Oxford. And here I hope I ſhall 


be pardoned, if I pauſe to pay a tribute of 


eſteem to the memory of one whoſe friendſhip I 
muſt ever remember with gratitude, and whoſe 


name will ever be. pronounced with reſpett by 


all who purſue the peaceful ſcience ta which he 


fell a martyr. Gifted with ſuperior talents, ac- 


compliſhed in the graceful as well as the more 


laborious departments of human learning, tread- 
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ing 5 paths of botany with an enthuſiaſm of c. 
which early years and an ample fortune ſeemed _. - 


to promiſe an enviable indulgence, Dr. John | 
Sibthorpe was a perſon to whom the ſcientific 
world looked forward with the hope of Ong - 
eminently informed and enriched. But alas! 
nature allowed him to ſurvive too ſhort a time 
his ſecond voyage to Greece, and his releaſe 
from the oppreſſion of a pulmonary diſorder was „ 
granted only in the arms of death. p58 the 1 
words of the Roman poet, however, I may con- 


fidently ay; te: 


ce Manet hunc pulchrum ſua fama laborem.“ 


FowEv is ſituated on the weſtern bank of Fowey. 
che river Fawy, along which it extends nearly a 
mile, and there is a ferry from the village of 
Polruan, immediately oppoſite.— The rocks on 


both ſides of the river are compoſed of a hard 
bluiſh ſlate, containing broad veins of what is 
generally called by mineralogiſts fat quartz, 
from its colour and greaſineſs to the touch. 
Indeed the ſlate alſo has almoſt the unQtuouſ- 

| nen 8 
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neſs of killas, and ſeems gradually to paſs into 
that ſubſtance. —Scarcely any wood appears, 
but the height of the rocks, the boldneſs of the 
neighbouring hills, and the wildneſs of the dif 
tant landſcape have a grand effect as you crols 


* 


the water, 


Long before we-landed at F owey, our olfac- 
tory nerves were aſſailed by the effluvia of ſalted 
pilchards, aſtoniſhing ſtores of which are laid 
up in the town, and form a very productive 
article of trade. The very fields are ſtrewed 
with the refuſe of fiſh and ſalt, which no doubt 
makes excellent manure, and may be obtained, 
we were informed; at as ſmall a price as nine 
pence, or one ſhilling per buſhel,. each buſhel” . | 
conſiſting of eighteen gallons. Many veſſels 
being employed in the fiſnery at the time of our 
arrival, curioſity induced us to hire a boat, and 
980 out to ſea to obſerve their operations. The 
waves drove with ſuch ſtrength through the 
mouth of the river, that no ſmall exertion was 
required to reach the diſtant fiſher-boats, which 

| are 
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are generally ſtationed in ten fathoms water and Cornuall, 
clear of all breakers. The ſlowneſs of our 
| voyage, however, allowed us to contemplate at 

our leiſure the fine ſhores between which we 


paſſed. Two ſquare ſtone forts, one on each 
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ide of the river, ſtand between the mouth of it 
and the oppoſite quays of Polruan and F owey. 
Theſe were built by Edward IV. but are now 


4 - Ne 1 4 * n 
F 


ſuffered to run to decay, St. Catharine's fort 
and the adjoining battery being thought a ſuffi- | 


cient defence. Our boatmen informed us there 
was once a chain or boom, that might be ex- 
tended from one fort to the other in caſe of an 
invaſion.— We were much ſtruck with that of 
St. Catharine, as we paſſed under it. It ſtands 
on the ſummit of a ſteep and magnificent pile 
of rocks that form one of the Jaws of the river, 
and becomes in many points of view a very 
pictureſque object. There are ſome large pieces 
of cannon on the platform, of which the gunner 
ſeemed to be not a little proud. This honeſt 
fellow, who was entirely deprived of one of his 
eyes, and apparently of half the other, engaged 
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cual. to demoliſh any dap chat olfentively ducks : 
the harbour. I can certainly bear teſtimony to 


the vigilance of our friend the gunner, notwith- 
ſtanding his deficiency of eye ſight, for he {pied 


one of my companions employed i in drawing a 
view of his formidable fortreſs, and requeſted 
him forthwith to ſolicit the permiſſion of the 


mayor.— St. Catharine's fort (with the cha- 


pel which, we were told, once adjoined to it) 


was built by the townlmen in the ron of 
Henry VIII. 8 8 Feet 


We were not fortunate enough to ſee the 


manner of drawing up the nets, or ſeines, but 
they were ſpread out, and a number of light 
ſail- boats were coaſting at a diſtance in order to 
give notice to the fiſhermen if a ſhoal ſhould 


approach. Sometimes people are ſtationed on- 


the rocks to watch the courſe of the fiſh, and 


are called huers, from their ſetting up a hue to 


the fiſhermen. One of the ſeines which ve 


ſaw ſtretche 1 was two hundred fathoms in cir- 


cumference, and eighteen in depth. Some are 


ſaid 
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ſaid to contain upwards of two hundred hogſ- | Cornwall, 
heads, each hogſhead including generally Fein,, 7 
thouſand hihes. About twenty-eight thouſand 
hogſheads were ſuppoſed to have been 'caught 

this ſeaſon about the coaſt of Fowey, and even 

that number is not reckoned _ extraordinarily 

great. Ten years ago, however, the fiſh were 
ſo ſcarce that the families of the fiſhermen lived © 
ſolely on limpets, which at other times they 
could not be prevailed upon to eat. The time 

at which the pilchards make their appearance 

on the Corniſh coaſt is about the middle of 
July; at the latter end of September they de- 

part to tbe arQtic regions, like the herring. 
Thirty or forty years back Chriſtmas was the 

time: of their departure. This alteration of 


E their period is a very curious fact. F iſhermen 

are never hired at preſent for a longer time 
than three months, or even ſix weeks, whereas 
formerly they were employed almoſt half a year. 
he worſt enemy to the fiſhery is the dog- | 


fiſh (Squalus Catulus) which, we were told, 
| haunts 
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> haunts chis part of the coaſt, and devours the 


pilchard very greedily. 


Having . ſome time for the appearance 


of a ſhoal, without ſucceſs, we returned towards 


the town, and were ſtruck more than ever with 
the ſublime and piQureſque effect of the coaſt, 


The rocks on the Polruan fide of the river rife 


to a vaſt height, and are rudely broken into 


pinnacles and prominences of uncommon bold- 


neſs. Our view in front was terminated by 


hills which diſtance melted into one undulating 


ridge. 

Juſt above Polruan we obſerved. a ruin 
ſcarcely enough of which remains to give one 
any idea of the architecture, extent, or purpoſe 


of the original building. We were told that it 


was once a fort of watch-tower or fort. 


On our landing we found a great number of 
people collected at the quay, to whom a party 


of unfortunate fiſhermen juſt returned were ex- 


| hibiting 
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: : bibiting cheir torn nets. It was calculated that 
the profit of full forty pounds was loſt, owing to 


an accident in hauling them up; without great 


 fteadineſs and caution they are very apt to 


break. -Theſe fiſhermen had ſecured, however, 


ſome fine doree, turbot, and whiting-pollack, | 


which (particularly the latter) are plentiful on 


the Fowey coaſt.— The whiting-pollack (Gadus 
Pollachius) is in growth not much unlike the 
whiting, but its under j Jaw is longer than the up- 


per, and it often weighs five or ſix pounds. Its 


back is of a ſort of duſky green colour; its belly 


white. This fiſh forms a frequent diſh in- 


Cornwall, ad is very excellent doc 


5 


We now i the Ronen far pu- 


chards, the quantity of which, in one houſe 
alone, amounted to. three hundred and. ninety. 
thouſand fiſhes. The reader may judge of 
what 1 importance the pilchard fiſhery is to this 

| county, eſpecially when he is informed that the 

caſh paid for pilchards exported from the dif- 
' ferent ports of Cornwall has amounted, at a 


VOL. hu 1 medium, 


— 
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mall. medium, to the ſum of nearly fifty thouſand 
pounds annually. This ſum includes the 
bounty allowed on exportation (which is eight 
ſhillings and ſixpence per hogſhead), and the oil 
made out of each. In the ſtore-houſes as well 
as in every caſk, a portion of ſalt is ſpread be- 
tween every layer of fiſh, and in the latter the 
fiſh are preſſed as cloſely.together as poſſible, o 
that the whole when turned out is quite in a 
compact ſtate. The floor or pavement on 
which they are laid up is on a gentle declivity, 
that the deliqueſcent fat and ſalt may drain off 
and be preſerved. We found a great number 
of men, women, and children employed in the 
various proceſſes of waſhing, ſalting, prefling, 
and making nets, ropes, caſks, &c. and we had 
now an opportunity of examining the form and 
 fize of the pilchard, which in fact ſeems at firſt 
to differ ſo little from the herring chat it is con- 
founded with that ſpecies by Linnæus under the 
name of Clupea Harengus. Upen cloſe inſpec- 
tion one may diſcover, I think, an eſſential dif- 
ference between them, the former being leſs 


\ 
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- eelpre ed than the latter, an alſo ſmaller. 
The dorſal fin of the pilchard is placed exactly 
in the centre of gravity, ſo that the ordinary 
mode of diſtinguiſhing it from the herring is to 
try whether, when taken up by this fin, it pre- 
ſerve an equilibrium or not. The body of the 
herring dips towards the head, Mr. Pennant 5 
obſerves that the ſcales alſo of the latter eaſily 
drop off, whereas thoſe of the picked adhere | 
Z very era | | 


: bey may 1 endicit a colony of fiſhermen z 
it is a large town, and contains many reſpectable 
| inhabitants, moſt of whom, however, are con- 
cerned.in the general trade. The church'is a | 
large, lofty, and handſome flbvie; much orna- 

mented with mouldings on the outſide, and 
carved work within. From the ſtile of archi- 
tedture, and the roſe obſervable on the key— 
ſtones of ſeveral arches, I ſhould ſuppoſe it to 


* See Britiſh Zooey, vol. 3, p. 346. 
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cual. be of the date of Edward IV.'s reign. Cloſe 

5 WM the burial ground, there is an eminence to 
Which a flight of ſteps lead, and where a ve- 
nerable old manſion called T reffry Houſe ſtands. 
It is partly modern, and originally belonged 

to the Treffry family. Old Leland gives the 
following account of it, viz. © The French- 

men diverſe tymes (ſays he) aſſailid this town 
{ Fowey) and laſt moſt notably about Henry VI. 
time, when the wife of Thomas-Treury (Tref- 

8 fry) the II. with her men repelled the French 
out of her houſe in her houſebands abſence, 
whereupon Thomas Treury builte a righte fair, 

and ſtrongly embattled tower in his houſe, and 


- embatling all the waulls of the houſe i in a man- 
ner made it a caſtelle, and unto this day i it is the 
glorie of the town building in F owey. “'n In | 
the roof of the hall appears the date, 1575. 
The old gate-way remains, as well as the caſ- 
tellated _ of the whole building, and there 


- Itinerary, vol, 3, p. 22. 
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is a public walk near it, overlooking the town 
and harbour. — Before 1 conclude this deſcrip- 
tion of Fowey, T ought to refer the reader to 
| Groſe's Antiquities for repreſentations of the 


| ſeveral forts, &c. which are extremely accurate 


and well executed, 5 


_ 


Having obtained all the infor we could 


deſire on the ſubje& of the pilchard. fiſhery, we 
proceeded to MENABILLY, the ſeat of Philip 


liteneſs prevailed on us to pals ſome ov with 
| him, ND 


"Mw. Raſhleigh poſſeſſes the mal ſplendid ; 


collection of minerals in Cornwall, or perhaps 


in the kingdom. The mineral productions of 


the county conſtitute the moſt valuable part of | 


his cabinet being as ample and inſtructive as 
— could be procured. Among theſe the moſt re- 
markable ſpecimens are green \carbonate of lead, 


and apatite, with quartz (from near Helſton), 
Ne] in Et cryſtals, and green fluor, 
: L 3 | 2 in 


Menabilly. 
Raſhleigh, Eſq. M. P. for Fowey, whoſe po- | 
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in cryſtals of twenty-four fides (from St. Agnes), 
cry ſtallized antimony, with red blende, on quartz : 


(from Huel Boys, near Port-Iſaac), yellow cop- 
per ore, with opal (from Roſkeir), and arſeniate 
of copper, in cubes of a bright graſs green CO * 
Jour (from Huel Carpenter)—In ſhort, every 


mineralogical rarity of the county 1s to be ſeen 


in this rich and magnificent colleftion, with the 
inſpection of which its truly worthy and liberal 
poſſeſſor has been on all occaſions ready to gra- 
tify thoſe who ſtudy the ſcience. How much it 
is to be wiſhed that men of large fortunes and 
wide conneQtions would more frequently thus 
cultivate ſome branch of uſeful knowledge, and 
aſſiſt thoſe whoſe taſte diſpoſes them to purſue 
the ſame, but whoſe circumſtances may render 
it imprudent for them to incur the expences of 
it !—ſuch men are ornaments to their country ; 
and they are the beſt benefactors to ſcience, for 
whilſt they find an amũſement for their own lei- 
ſure they promote its Polaris; and encourage | 
its votaries. 


Mena- 
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Menabilly i Is fituated about four miles welt 


from Fowey, at a ſhort diſtance from the ſea, of 


which the front windows command an extenſive . 
view. Under theſe windows myrtles flouriſh 
the whole year, andperfume with their fragrance 


the adjoining apartments,—Near the ſhore Mr, 


| Raſhleigh built (a few years ago) a beautiful 


grotto, which i is celebrated throughout the coun- 


ty, and not without reaſon, It ſtands at the ex- 
tremity of a large grove, and is conſtrutted with 


the fineſt ſpecies of marble and ſerpentine, bril- 


liant cryſtals, pebbles, - ſhells, &c. A, table, 


placed in the middle of it, contains ſpecimens 


- of thirtyfour ſpecies of granite, all collected in 
Cornwall. Here are alſo ſome links of the 


chain (encruſted with ſhells, coral, &c.) which 


once extended acroſs the Fawy. They were 


taken up in the year 1776 by ſome fiſhermen, 


From Menabilly we made excurſions to the 
Poth ſtream-works of tin, Polgooth-mine, and 


Roche rocks, | 


152 . OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
” Corawall, The PoTH STREAM-WORKS, are about four 
Poth fiream- 


-works.. miles from F owey, contiguous to the ſhore of 
Trewardreth bay. Theſe works are ſome of 
. the moſt conſiderable of the kind in Corn- 
voll, and the ore is of the pureſt ſort, With- 
out any other management than being pound- 
cdi and waſhed on the ſpot, it is ſaid to have 
„„ brought thirteen parts for twenty at the 
| a ſmelting-houſe - that is, ſmel ters have contracted 

to deliver to the owner's order thirteen pounds 
of tin for twenty pounds of ore. The pebbles 
© from which the metal is extracted are found 
imbedded in a bluiſh marl, mixed with ſand, 

and containing various marine exurite; The | 
depth of the principal ſtratum is about rwenty 5 
feet, and its thickneſs about ſix or ſeven. 
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. Great part of it had been worked before iron 
tools were uſed, for large pickaxes made of 
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oak, bolm, and box have been found here. 
The pebbles run from the ſize of ſand to that 
5 of a ſmall egg, and are for the moſt part rounded 
evidently by attrition againſt each other. They 


are found over. a great tract of St. Blazey moor, 
and 
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and near Par, where are alſo A Corrwall, 7 
The fand at the latter place is in ſome places = =D 
ſeventy feet deep, and large blocks of granite _ 
lie buried in it. It appears to me that both 3 - : 1 
about Poth and Par the ſoil has been formed 8 — 
partly by depoſit from the ſea, and partly by 
mould and fragments waſhed by ftreams from > 
the ſurrounding mountains. The ſhells which 0 
abound in the ſtream-works at all depths are 
proofs of the former, and numerous rivulets may 
be traced from the granite ridges about Luxu- 
lian and Lanlivery to the margin of the bay 
here they empty themſelves. | Theſe have 
_ waſhed down 
perhaps remnants of old workings, and the ſea 
has afterwards covered them with mud and 
ſand, which are now carried off by briſk ſtreams - 
of water conducted over the ground, in little 
channels, ſo as to leave the pebbles at the bot- 
tom; hence the name of fiream-works, which 
moſt probably were the earlieſt method diſco- 
vered by our anceſtors for procuring the ore of 
| tin. After being pounded by a machine made 
= FO" 
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pieces of ore from its beds, and 
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in ſome of the ſtream-works, that when turned 
from griſt-mill tenants, it has been let for fifty 8 


pounds per month, for ſeveral years following. 


| kematites (and indeed contains ſome iron), with 


enough to give ſparks with ſteel, and when bro- 
ken ſtill ſhews a fibrous appearance. Profeſſor : 
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| — - for the purpoſe, (and turned by 8 EN again 
_ waſhed in order to be cleanſed as much as poſ- 
ible from earthly particles, the ore is ſent to 
the ſmelting-houſe to be made into malleable 


metal.—So valuable is the ſupply of water uſed 


At Poth the famous wood-tzn, as it is called, 
(from the appearance of wood which ſome of 
the pebbles exhibit) has been found abundantly, 
but it is now ſcarce. It has nearly the colour of | 


fine ſtreaks or frrie converging to the different 
centres, like the radiated zeolite. It is hard 


Brunnich, of Copenhagen, ſays that it gives 
thirty- four parts of tin in an hundred.“ Klap- 
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— 


roth 


tula Alnus (alder) grows in great profuſion. 


1 
BEE, 


tin-mines in the county, if not in the world, is 


miles bleak, barren, and tedious to the eye—1 
. ought not indeed to call it barren, for its bowels 
contain riches, though, like the ſhabby mien of 
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Sooth; twenty- ſix are ſtill in uſe, with as many 


of ore, which is about fix feet thick, runs from 
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® See Obſervations on the Mines and Minerals of Cormwall, 
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105. bound that it yielded more than Gn 
three.* 6 e N 


On ſome beathy ground near St. Blazey, 5 


Porcoorx, one of us richeſt and largeſt 


| fituated about two miles Fath-weſt* from St. 
Auſtle. The ſurrounding country is for many 


There are no lefs than fifty ſhafts in Pol 


| horizontal wheels, or whims, The main vein 


the miſer, i its aſpect does not correſpond with the . 
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eaſt to weſt, and dips to the north at the rate of 
about ſix feet in a fathom. Tovards the eaſt it 


divides into two branches, and there is another : 


that cuts the former nearly at a right angle, and 


conſequently runs north and ſouth, dipping to 
the eaſt. The exact extent of this mine has not 


been aſcertained, but we were informed that it 


has afforded tin the full length of a mile. The 


depth of the engine-ſhaft i is about one hundred 
and ten fathoms, and this machine draws up, at 


each ſtroke, a column of water thirty feet in 


There 


is alſo an excellent overſhot water-engine with 
The ore is 


height and fifteen inches in diameter. 


a wheel thirty-ſix feet in diameter. 
diſſeminated in general through a matrix Of ca- 
ple, accompanied with yellow cupreous py- 


It muſt be remembered that I now uſe the terms of the minets, 
which are commonly very vague. Caple is as vague an one as any — 
fometimes it is given as a general term to the cruſt, or coating of the ore; 
— ſometimes to an argillaceous ſubſtance, and ſometimes to a quartzoſe 
one, The miners are directed ſolely by the externa facies.of a mineral, 


and even about the name applicable to that ſcarcely two can agree. 


ThiFhave p pretty generally determined, however, that caple muſt be black, 
and at Polgooth they mean a heavy kind of quartz which i is perfectly 


. Gpake, cloſe textured, and contains a large portion of argil 1. 
N 5% dd 
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_ rites, and ſometimes ferrugineous ochre. It is 


of the vitreous kind, but rarely found in ceryſ- 
tals the colour for the moſt part greyiſh | 
brown. The country * of. the ore is chiefly a 
greyiſh killas, but we obſerved large beaps of 
what the miners call elvan None f about the 
ſhafts. This ſubſtance, they told us, formed a 


croſs courſe, and drove the vein of tin ſeveral 


feet out of the direct line.—Polgooth i is ſad to 
have yielded a clear profit of one thouſand five 


hundred pounds per month, and Borlaſe men- 


tions that in his time the proprietors gained 85 


twenty thouſand pounds annually, ſeveral years 


following. Upwards of, ſeventeen thouſand _ 
pounds were expended, however, before the, 


mine yielded o one ſhilling. 
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* By the country of an ore the miners mean the ſoil, or ſubſtance, 


through which the veins of ore run, or in which they are imbedded. 


| | This term is given to ſubſtances perfectly different in their compo- 
ſition, and we could never obtain a ſatisfactory definition of an elvan 
fone, The elvan of Polgooth, however, is a greeniſh, or cinereags gra- 
| nite, compoſed of quartz, mica, felſpar, and ſome fearites intimately 


blended. It is ſometimes found in a decompoſing ſtate, when it aſſumes 


2 pale yellowiſh colour and a porphyritic texture. 


| | This 


\ 
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T This perhaps may not be an improper place 

> 0 to give the reader ſome idea of the mode in 
which mining affairs in Cornwall are conducted, 
and alſo of the various workings * proceſſes 


? 


purſued i in the mines. e 
The indications of the preſence of a ode? 

(or vein of metal) in a particular ſpot are vari- 
ous. in The moſt general are either a barren . 
patch and a partial deficiency of vegetation, 
(but this can happen only when a lode is near 
the ſurface of the ground) or ſcattered frag- 
ments of ore, called Jhodes, when they lie con- 
tiguous to a ſubſtance of primitive formation, 
fuch as granite, quartz, killas, &c.—or a me- 
tallic, barſh taſte in ſprings and rills. Ma- 
ny rich lodes have been diſcovered by work- 


rr . e 
= 
* 
& \ * 


* A be is a crack, or fiſſure, (in the earth) containing a metallic ſub- 
ſtance which may be conceived to have infinuated itſelf, as it were, 
into it, like the ſparry matter 1 Ludus Helmontii into the cracks of 
the clay, | \ 
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ing arifes ®. as ow are called, acroſs the G | 

country from north to ſouth, and vice-verſa. 28 

This direction is taken becauſe moſt of the 

veins of metal in Cornwall are found to run 

from eaſt to weſt, or nearly, ſo that by driving ä Wi 

in the above manner a lode may be cut „„ „ ll; - 

acroſs. But by whatever accallein or method _. 9M 

a lode be diſcovered, the leave of the lord . | 1 
ide ſoil muſt be obtained before any workings =] _— 
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A drift is a mingle or foſs, cut in "the ground to a certain 1 
| reſembling a level dug to convey water to a mill-wheel, 


g Bounds, in Cornwall, are little pits dug about a f6ot deep and wide, 
| at the extreme angles of the portion of ground taken poſſeſſion. of for 
| mining, - 


are commenced. On a waſte, or common, in- | 

| deed, any one has a right to ſet up bounds, f or [ 
in other words, to take poſſeſſion of a ſpot, and I 
the bounder's conſent is as neceſlary to adven- : f 
turers as the lord's im the former caſe. The 4 
lord's ſhare of the profits (which is called his 
aſh) is generally one ſixth, or one eighth, clear ] 

of coſt ; the ſhares of the adyenturers depend - 1 
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a) 


on their original contributions and engage- 


ments. j 


* 


* In digging a mine, the three material points 


to be conſidered are the removal of the barren 


rock, or rubbiſh, the diſcharge of water, (which 


abounds more or leſs in every mine) and the 


raiſing of the ore. Difficulties of courſe in- 


creaſe with depth, and the utmoſt aid of all the 


mechanical powers: is ſometimes ineffectual when 
the workings are deep and numerous. Moun- 
tains and hills are dug with the moſt conve- 


nience, becauſe drains and adits may be cut to 


convey che water at once into che nelabliouring 
valleys. Theſe adits are ſometimes continued | 
to the diſtance of one or two miles, and, though 
the expence is ſo very conſiderable, are found 


a cheaper mode of getting rid of the water than 


— — a e 5 — — ren YR: yung 8 " 
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by raiſing it to the top, eſpecially when there 
is a great flow and the mine yery deep. It 
feldom happens, however, that a level is to 
be found near enough for an adit to be made to 


it from the bottom of a mine ; recourſe muſt be 
| . bad 
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had to a ſteam- engine? by which the water is 
brought up to the adit, be the height of it what 
it may. As ſoon as a ſhaft is ſunk to. ſome 
: depth, a machine called a whim is erected, to 


: bring up either rubbiſh or ore, which is previ- 
_ ouſly broken into convenient fragments by pick- 


axes and other inſtruments. The whim is 


VOL. I. 1 3 compoſed 


* 


* 3 
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The 8 is one of the moſt curious and, perhaps, moſt ; 
aſcful machines that owe their origin to the diſcoveries of philoſopby ; 
without it many of the mines in Cornwall muſt long ago have ceaſed to be 


+ worked, and among other purpoſes to which it has elſewhere been moſt 
advantageouſly applied ſhould be mentioned the ſupplying of towns with 


water, the grinding of corn, the turning of the wheels of machines in 


woollen manufactories, and the blowing of bellows to/ fuſe ores and me- 
tals.— We have to boaſt of this grand machine being invented, as well as 
perfected, in our own country. Captain Savery is ſaid to have firſt diſco- 


vered the method of raiſing water by the preſſure of air, in conſequence 


of the condenfation of ſteam, or at leaſt he was the firſt perſon that put 
any method of this ſort into practice. He obtained a patent in the year 
1698 for a machine contrived in the following, manner: the air was ex- 
pelled from a veſſel by ſteam, and the ſteam condenſed by the admiſſion 
of cold water, which cauſing a vacuum, the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
forced the water to aſcend into the fteam-veſſel through a pipe twenty- 
four or twenty-ſix feet high; by denſe ſteam brought from the boilers 


the water in the ſteam-veſſel was elevated to the requiſite height. This 
conſtruction, however, did not anſwer, becauſe very ſtrong veſſels were =, 


| wanted to reſiſt the expanſive violence of the ſteam, an enormous quantity 
of which was, beſides, condenſed by coming in contact with the cold- wa- 
ter in the ſteameveſſel, The danger of burſting the veſſels was avoided 


toon afterwards * the invention of Meſſrs. Newcomen and Cawley, of 
5 N Dartmouth. 
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c. compoſed of a perpendicular axis, on which 
: l ET uin large hollow cylinder, of timber (ealled 
| N hn cage), and around this a rope (being directed 
| down the fhaft by a pulley fixed perpendicularly 
at the mouth of it) winds horizontally. In the 
axis a tranſverſe beam is fixed, at the end of 
which two horſes or oxen are faſtened, and go 


— 


I, 85 * 


Dartmouth, Theſe gentlemen employed for the ſteam-veſſel a hollow 
cylinder, ſhut at the bottom and open at the top, and furniſhed with a 
| piſton ſliding eafily | up and down in it, but made tight by oakum or 
hemp, and covered with water. The piſton was ſuſpended by chains 
from one end of a beam moveable on an axis in the middle of its length; 
x - to the other end of this beam hung the pump-rods,-Somie imperfeCtions 
x Kill remained, but the moſt important were at length wholly removed by 
the diſcoveries of Mr. Watt, and the conſtruction made uſe of by that very 

iüngenious gentleman and Mr. Bolton, (of Scho, near Birmingham) 

who obtained a patent for twenty- five years, in addition to the term 
granted to Mr. W. alone in the year 1768. One of theſe machines will 
work a pump of eighteen inches in diameter and upwards of one hun- 

dred fathoms in height, at the rate of ten or twelve ſtrokes of ſeven feet 

long, each, in a minute. It will raiſe a weight equal to eighteen thouſand 

pounds to the height of eighty feet in that ſame ſpace of time, The 
combined action of two hundred good horſes could not effect more,—In - 

| Newcomen's engine, this would have required a cylinder ten feet in dia- 
meter, but, as in the new engine, the ſteam acts, and a vacuum is made, 
alternately above and below the piſton, the power exerted is double to 
| what the fame cylinder would otherwiſe produce, and is farther augmented 
by an inequality in the length of the two ends of the lever. It muſt be 
conſidered too that one fifth part only of the coals which the old engine 

would have requĩred is uſed for the ſame portion of work. | 
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their rounds; hauling up a bucket, 1 Libbul) 
full of ore, or rubbiſh, whilſt an empty one is 


| deſcending. The ore is blown out of the rock 


by means of gunpowder. When it is raiſed out 


of che mine, it is divided into as many ſhares, 
(or doles) as there are lords and adventurers, and 


5 theſe are meaſured out by barrows, an account 
Wh: which 18 kept by A perſon who notches a ſtick. 
Every. mine enjoys the privilege of having the 


ore diſtributed on the adjacent fields. It is ge- 5 


nerally pounded or ſtamped on the ſpot in the 
ſtamping mill; if full of ſlime, it is thrown into 


a pit called a buddle to render the ſtamping the 


more free without choaking the grates. If 


free from ſlime, the ore is ſhovelled into a kind 


ol ſloping canal of timber called the paſs, whence 


it ſlides: by its own weight and the aſſiſtance of 


a ſmall ſtream of water, into the box where the 
| lifters work. The lifters are raiſed by a water 
| wheel, and they are armed at the bottom with 


large maſſes of iron (perhaps one hundred 


and forty pounds. in weight) which pound or 


g Ramp the ore ſmall enough for. its paſſage 
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| Cormuall, through the holes of an iron-grate ned in one 


— 


end of the box. To aſſiſt its attrition, a rill of 
water keeps it conſtantly wet, and it is carried 


by a ſmall gutter into the fore pit where it 


makes its firſt ſettlement, the lighter particles 
running forward with the water into the mid- 


dle pit, and thence into the third, where what 


is called the ſlime ſettles. From theſe pits they 
carry the ore to the keeve, when it is quite 


. waſhed from all its filth, and rendered clean 


enough for the imelting-houſe. The foreman, 


(or principal ſervant employed by a company of 


adyenturers) is called the Captazn, .who keeps the 
accompts, pays and regulates the miners, and 
manages a variety of concerns. There are alſo 


| Under-ground-captains (as they are ſtiled) Who 
have the immediate inſpection of the works 


below, ſurvey the ladders and ropes, &c,—The 


Corniſh mines are deſcended into by means 
either of a bucket, a rope tied round one's 
thighs, or ladders. In ſome mines any one of 


thoſe methods may be adopted. A perſon who 


ſhould prefer” either of the two firſt muſt often 


SEL deſcend 
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| engine works, and the noiſe ariſing from its 
movements, together with the horrible appear- 
rance of the rod when lifted up over his head, 
occaſions the moſt uneaſy ſenſations imaginable. 
The miners themſelves invariably recommended 

to us the ladder-ſhafts, i in which one has to truſt 
to one's OWN ſtrength, and the ſpokes of a lad- 
der, which are ſeldom ſo inſecure as ropes and 
the other parts of a machine. By whatever 
method however a perſon may be induced to 


deſcend, he is accoutred in a flannel jacket and 


trowzers, a cloſe cap, an old broad brimmed hat 


| i over the latter (to ſhelter the face from drop- _ 


x pings) and a thick | pair of ſhoes. A lighted can- 
dle i is put into one hand, and a ſpare one ſuſpen- 
ded to a button of his jacket. The flannel dreſs 
is worn cloſe to the ſkin, in order to abſorb 
the profuſe perſpiration which the cloſeneſs of 


the mine, or the labour of mounting the ladders 5 


may occaſion, and every part of one's opti 
dreſs i is * * NES 


M Z 5 Rock- 
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35 deſcend in Fn ſame ſhaft wherein * leam- 6 
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- | Rocnx=Rocks (ſo called from the neigh- 


the midſt of an open heath, half a mile ſouth | 
from the road leading through Bodmin to Tru- 


ro, and about fix miles from the former place. 


The country around is naked, barren, and 
dreary almoſt beyond conception. Between St, 


| Roche and Leſtwythiel the hills conſiſt entirely 


of granite, or at leaſt of rocks of a granitic na- 
ture, which peep above the ſoil in various 
places, and form rude, groteſque crags. North 
of St. Blazey there are conſiderable ridges, 


and it is remarkable chat ſome are compoſed ok 


detached blocks, wholly diſſimilar with reſpett 
to their conſtituent parts ; the quartz, felſpar, 
and mica are not only in very different propor- 
tions, but different in texture, and are partially 


- mixed with ſchoerl and horn blende. ' On theſe 


ridges innumerable rills take their riſe, Which 


about Luxulian and Lanlivery, on the eaſtern 


ſide of the Fawy, unite into copious ſtreams, 
waſhing _ the 1 vegetable mould, and 
1 8 


expoſing to view the broad We of che rocks. Cern 


The pa ticles of gold which are frequently 


found here about and eſpecially at Caſtle Park, 1 
near Leſtwythiel, and to the north of P robus, 


(in which direction the granite continues) are 


probably waſhed down from the ſame. rocky - 
Mr. Raſhleigh informs. me that 


the degree of purity of this gold is nearly the 


eminences. 


the ſame as that of Wicklow, affording about 


twenty-one parts out of twenty-four. The 


5 largeſt piece ever found in Cornwall was that 


which belonged to Mr. Lemon, grandfather of 


Sir William Lemon; it weighed fifteen pen- 
ny-weights ſixteen. grains.— To return to m 
| ſubject of Roche-rocks—Theſe conſiſt 

a white ſparry quartz, mixed with. Se 
»hich appears in innumerable needle- like chryſ- 


tals. | Two or three varieties of this ſubſtance 


are obſervable, -in one the ſchoerl being more 
: ſparingly interſperſed, and in. another more 
abundantly, but the texture is throughout very 
looſe, ſome of it crumbling between the fingers 
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if ſlightly rubbed. “. 
abruptly out of a wide green ſurface, and co- 


A pile of rocks ſtarting 


vering ſome ſpace with enormous fragments on 


which there are only a few veſtiges of incipient 
vegetation, form a ſingular ſcene, exhibiting a 


kind of wild ſublimity peculiar to itſelf. Some 
of them are full ſixty feet in height, and on a 
projection in one part ſtands a ſmall Gothic 


building to all appearance very ancient, and 


tradition reports that it was once the cell of a 


hermit. A regular. flight of. ſteps lead to it. — 


Leaving Menabilly, we proceeded — St, 
Auſtle and Grampound to . 


1 


+ 


| Eo the 3 88 St. ey ad St, 
Auſtle we remarked ſeveral barrows; in ſome 


places there were three, and in others as many 
- as five, in a line. Whether they are Britiſh, 


Roman, or Saxon, I am unable to determine, 


P 
nn” 4 
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The above ſubſtance, according to M. d' Aubenton, is a granitello, 
a name which Mr. Kirwan propoſes, with great anten, to e ta 
Lo 9 aggregates of the granitic kind. 
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1 ſhould obſerve, however, that we fine but few Cormwall, | 
of theſe turf monuments in this county. 
Sr. AUsTLE, which is a ſmall place, has no- St. Auſtle. 
thing to recommend it to attention but the 
5 church, which is a fine, old fabric. There is a E 
large blowing-houſe for tin at che weſtern ex- 
tremity of the town. 1 88 


. 


„ though a borough, cannot Grangoad. 


boaſt of much more extent, or reſpeRability of 1 
appearance, than St. Auſtle- It is a town of 
great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to be the Voliba ; 
of Ptolemy. The river Fal, which takes its 
riſe near St. Roche, runs through the place, and 
the bridge over it is ſuppoſed to have given ori- 
gin to the name of Grampound, a corruption 
of grand pont (great ane 
Eaſt of the Fal, above Grampound, the Corn. . | 
| iſh china-ſtone (as it is called) is principally 1 : 
procured. This ſubſtance, like the Chineſe : 
kaolin, ſeems to be merely a decompoſed granite, | 
2 34 


Truro. 
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e felſpar being become a ſoft lithomarga. At 


Truro this ſubſtance has been manufaftured 


into retorts and crucibles of ſo excellent 


a quality as to ſtand the fire with uncom- 
mon ſucceſs, and it contains ſo ſmall a quan- 


tity of iron, that the porcelain made from it in 
Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire is very little 
diſcoloured.— The ſoil between St. Auſtle and 


Truro is chiefly killas, which towards the coaſt 


paſſes into argillaccous late. 


We were much pleaſed with the tower of 


Probus church, which is a fine objeQ; but with- 

out any accompaniment of agreeable ſcenery, 

or advantage of ſituation, In fact this part of 
the county is altogether inſipid and unorna- 


mented, hills and vales GORE each other 
with a tedious ſameneſs. 


Tu xo ſtands in a vale at the conflux of two 
rivers, Kenwyn and St. Allen, which, with the 
tide from Falmouth harbour, form a fine body 
of water, ſulhcient to bring up ſhips of full one 

bundred 
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hundred tons. It is unqueſtionably the hand- 
ſomeſt town in Cornwall, the ſtreets being re- 
gular and commodious, and the houſes of a very 


neat appearance. As it is a ſort of central 


place with reſpect to the mines, adventurers 


generally hold their meetings here, and the 
tinners bring moſt of their tin hither to be 


coined, * as It is called. There are four other | 


coinage towns, which are Liſkeard, Leſtwy- 
thiel, Helfton, and Penzance. To one of theſe 


places every block of tin that is to be ſold muſt 
be brought, in order to be aſſayed and licenced 


by the officers of the dutchy of Cornwall, who 
take off a piece of about a pound weight from 
the bottom of the block, and, if they find it ſuf- 
ficiently pure, ſtamp the former with the Duke's 
arms. For every hundred weight. of tin ſo 
| ſtamped he receives four ſhillings. The ſtamp, 
| however, is ſaid to afford no ſecurity for the 


goodneſs of tin ſold abroad, lince it is well 


—— : * 
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* This term ſeems to have been = on account of the ſtamps 


being made with a hammer, like the impreſſions on the ancient money. 
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known that in Holland every tin-founder is 
provided with it, and whatever his tin be, the 
inſcription © block tin”? makes it paſs for En- 
gliſh.—A ſtranger will be very. much ſtruck, at 


is farſt entrance into Truro, to ſee the blocks 


of tin that ne in heaps about the ſtreets. 


Every block is worth ten or twelve guineas, 


weighing ſometimes three hundred and twenty 


pounds a load too great for a thief to carry off 
without diſcovery.— More tin and copper are | 
exported hence than from any port in the 
county. The wharf is very large and con- 
venient. x B | 


About one mile and an half from Truro, on 
the road to Falmouth, there is a large ſmelting- 
houſe for tin, which, through the kindneſs of the 
Proprietor, we were permitted to viſit. It con- 


_ tains ten reverberatory furnaces, which employ 


about twenty men. Culm-coal is uſed as the 


flux, in the proportion of about one eighth to 


the ore. They ſmelt within fix hours fix hun- 
dred weight of the latter, which yield about 


three 
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pen” keine and fifty of tin.—The: 8 cu 
are ſix feet i in height, about as many in length, 


and three feet, or more, in breadth. 
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During the proceſs of roaſting, to which it is 
neceſſary that moſt tin-ores ſhould be ſub- 
jeQed. before they are ſmelted, in order to diſſi- 
pate the ſulphur or arſenic wherewith they may 8 
be combined, the former of theſe two goes off 
with a bluiſh flame, and the latter being vola- 
tilized adheres to the ſides of a long chimney 


adapted to that purple? 


In our way to Falmouth we ſtopped at the > bt 


ſtream-works of CARNON, which are very rich 
and extenſive, the proprietors gaining at leaſt | 
three thouſand pounds per annum. Theſe 3 


„ Tin, however, is in very few inſtances found combined with ſulphur. 
Arſenic, on the contrary, is frequently very ſtrongly retained by it, and 
may be conſidered as ſcarcely diſſipable from it, even after a long expoſure 
to a very intenſe heat, It may be detected by holding filings of the me- 
tal over the flame of a candle, for in this caſe a ſmell W that of 


garlic will be yielded by the Ib, if there be _ 


works 
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0. works are cloſe to an arm of F bc 


FE 
[ 


called Reſtonguet Creek, into which a great 
number of ſtreams come down from the hills 
eaſtward of Redruth. They are nearly a mile 


in length, and three hundred yards i in breadth, 


the ſtreaming being carried on in a direction 


from north to ſouth. The number of men and 


boys employed here amounted to at leaſt one 
hundred and fifty. The marl in which the peb- 


bles are found reſembles that at Poth, being full 


of a variety of ſhells apparently as recent as 
thoſe we had ſeen there, but unmixed with ſo 


much ſand. The mud and other matter waſhed | 


down by the ſtreams had raiſed a ſort of em- 
bankment, which, by its continual extenſion and 


ſome aſſiſtance from art, has gradually con- 


tracted the boundaries of the tide, and thus the 
whole ſpace now occupied by the ſtream-works 


has been gained from the ſea. N othing can be 


more evident chan that much of the ſoil wherein 
the tin-pebbles are imbedded is mere depoſit, 
of no remote date.— Copper i is ſeldom found in 


this ſtate on account of its veins lying ſo much 


| lower 


a 


5 lower hy: thoſe of the former 0 which : 
| (eſpecially in this part of the county) may fre- 


quently be found within a few fathoms of the 
ſurface of the ground. — Gold in minute grains 


is continually found in the ſtream-works of 


Carnon, and we aftually ſaw ſeveral particles 


among ſome tin-ore that had been juſt waſhed. 
Among the ſhells obſervable in the ſoil here= 
about the moſt frequent ſpecies is Matra Liſteri, 
and it is remarkable that this ſame ſhell abounds 
in the marl pits of the neighbourhood of Ox- 


ford. I have never ſeen any, however, in the 


latter half ſo recent and perfect as thoſe at Poth 


and Carnon. a 


The road to Falmouth, ſoon after leaving the 


ſtream-works of Carnon, paſſes through PEN 5 


RYN. This town is finely fituated, being ſur- 
rounded by a bold and varied country, and 
overlooking the harbour, which here - makes 
another branch or creek.” It carries on ſome 


trade and has a 880 cuſtom-houſe and quay. 
5 A col- 


c Penryn. 
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A collegiate church for thirteen prebendaries 


was built here by Walter Broneſcombe, Biſhop 


of Exeter. The pariſh church is at Gluvias, 


a quarter of a mile or more from the town. 


4 "4 A / 


— 


FALMOUTH is unqueſtionably one of the no- 
bleſt ports in the kingdom, and ſo commodious 
that ſhips of che greateſt burthen may come cloſe 


to the quay. The harbour is ſaid to be as large 


as that of Brunduſium, and perhaps the whole 10 
Engliſh navy might ride within it. Its nume- 
rous creeks afford ſecure ſhelter to ſhips in the 
moſt tempeſtuous weather. The town itſelf is 
large, and more populous than any three bo- 
roughs in the county, but does not return re- 
preſentatives to parliament. Many very opu- 
lent merchants reſide here, and are concerned 
in a moſt extenſive trade.—The packet-boats 
to the Weſt Indies, Spain, Portugal, and other 


countries. depart hence. 


About a mile from Falmouth, at the extre- 
mity of a peninſula which forms the ſouth-weſt 


oy” 
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boundary of the bay, ſtands PENDENNVIS Cas- 
TLE, a fine and extenſive fortreſs. The works 
are nearly a mile in circumference, and from 


their elevated and commanding ſituation have a 


noble appearance from the town. This caſtle 


protects the entrance of Falmouth-harbour z it 


is conſidered as very ſtrong, and was rendered 
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ſo principally i in the reign of Elizabeth, though 5 | 
ſome parts of the fortifications are as old as the 


time " hy VIII. 

Pendennis Caſtle Was bravely A in 
1646 againſt the parliamentary forces by John 
Arundel, of Trerice, who (as Lord Clarendon 


informs us) was almoſt fourſcore years of age. 
The garriſon refuſed to treat until they had not - 


: proviſions for twenty-four hours left, but ne- 


vertheleſs obtained conditions as good as had 1 


been given to any fortreſs in the kingdom. — 


Among other perſons of diſtinction concerned 


in this gallant conduQ were Sir Robert Killi- 


grew, a member of parliament, and the gover- 
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Cornwall. nor's ſon, Colonel Arundel, afterwards created 
| a peer. | | 1 
On the oppoſite fide of Falmouth harbour 
St, Mawes. ſtands the Caſtle of Sr. Mawz's, which is far 


inferior in every reſpe& to Pendennis. The ad- 


2— 
re 2 
* 


Joining village (I cannot call it a town) has ſent 


\ 


members to parliament ever fince the year 


. — 


1362, though the inhabitants at preſent are 


£449 
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x” watt 
* 


Mere 


merely a few fiſhermen, and the place itſelf is 
without church, chapel, or meeting-houſe. 

The ſhore about F almouth abounds. with 
| ſhells. We picked up ſeveral uncommon ſpe- 
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| cies ina very ſhort ſpace of time. Telling pro- 
= ficua (Muſ. Port.) and Cardium exiguum I have 
5 not ſeen claſſed as yet in the Britiſh catalogue, 


but they are frequent on this part of the coaſt. 
[| Here was alſo a non-deſcript ſpecies of Venus, 
x which may, I think, be not improperly named 
MM P. Cardioides, from its reſemblance to the Car- 


dia. It is figured in the T. eſtacea minuta rari- 
ora, of Meſlrs, Boys and Walker, plate 3, f. 82, 
ELL. Lond 
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I and may be geleribed as V. teſts onatt; longitu- 
dinaliter fulcata, tranſoerfim obſolete firiata, 


. intended to have croſſed the Helford ri- 
ver, in our way to the Lizard-point, and to 


have viſited Menachan, “ which lies on its weſt- 


ern bank, but we were informed that the paſſage 
was at this time extremely turbulent, and that 
_ travellers were uſually put to much inconve- 
nience by being obliged to wait for the arrival 
ol watermen from the diſtant villages. —Several 
bold headlands, in this direction, meet the eye 
from Pendennis Caſtle, which overlooks the 
coaſt to a conſiderable diſtance. The huge 
black rocks called the Manacles came In view 
to the ſouth, and near them the ſhore winds 
again weſtward, gently undulating until it re- 
cedes into Coverack-cove.—We were obliged 


to make a long circuit im order to get to the 1 


2ard-point, M par through Gweek, a village 


Here the ſemi-metal called the Menachanite is found. 


=. near 
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near the head of the Helford river, and thence 


to. Mullion, which is the only place where any 
kind of accommodation can be obtained. —A 
guide was Tecommended to us at Falmouth, and 
indeed, without the aſſiſtance of ſome perſon. ac- 


quainted with the country, and all the various 
windings of the road, we could never have 


reached our place of deſtination. 


— 


Immediately after we left F almouth, the road 


began to glitter with particles of mica, which 


are ſeparated from their Matrix, the granite, by 
the abraſion of wheels. Granite, however, did 
not continue many miles on our road; as we 
approached Gweek, pebbles of a quartzoſe frac- 
ture and browniſh colour covered the ground, 

and we ſaw no more of granite the whole day.— 


Juſt before we reached Mullion, rocks of 


ſerpentine began to rear their heads above 


i 


the turf, and the ſoil became altogether mag- 


neſian. 


MvLiiox is a forall village a little to 5 the 
28 w_ 
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| church tower may be ſeen, riſing above ſome 
bleak hills, at a great diſtance, and we imagined 
that it muſt belong to ſomething better than a 
groupe of wretched cottages. —lt i is remarkable 
that moſt of the churches, even of the meaneſt | 
: places, in Cornwall, are lofty, reſpeftable edi- 
fices, and therefore uſeful objects both to the 
ſeaman and the traveller. I know not how we 
ſhould have found our way through many parts 
of the county, if not aided by ſuch conſpicuous 
landmarks as. theſe church-towers. —Another 


circumſtance uncommon in other parts of Eng- 


5 land is that many market, and even borough 


towns are without a church, which is the reaſon 
why the Corniſh people dignify thoſe places 
that have, by adding the title of church-town 
to their names. ; Thus Mullion is more gene- 
rally known by the name of Mullion-churchi- 
town, and, perhaps, if you were to aſk a peaſant 
for Mullion he would not t know what mn ou 


meaned. | REF 
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3 PP his geographical knowledge, e judged it 


prudent to provide ourſelves with an additional 
one at Mullion, eſpecially as we were deſirous 
of finding out the ſoap-rocks. and | Kynance 
cove, of. which the former had heard as little as 
of the places in the interior parts of Africa. 
We had proceeded about a mile from the 
village when we firſt ſaw Erica vagans, | a 
rare and beautiful of our Engliſh heaths. 
grew in amazing profuſion indeed almoſt to 
the excluſion of every other plant. We ob- 


; 1 a White variety, but this vas not ſo 


n 


Whilſt we were contemplating the flowery 
turf on which our horſes trod, and which was 
the only ornamental appearance nature could 
afford to the dreary expanſe of Goonhilly- 
downs, the atmoſphere quite on a ſudden became 
charged with heavy vapours, and ſo dark that 
even our two guides began to expreſs ſome per- 


— 


plexity 


plexity about finding their way. There was no 


1 objettto ſhew in what direction we were pro- 5 


ceeding, and, to augment our diſaſtrous condi- 
tion, the clouds ſoon poured down a torrent of 
rain. After wandering a long time over dan- 
gerous bogs, we ſtumbled on ſome ſoap-rocks, 
which though not the famous ones, ſerved ſuffi 
ciently to thew us the ſtratification | of fteatites, 

The principal ſoap- rocks of Cornwall (and in- 
deed of our iſland) are cloſe to the ſhore be- 
tween Mullion and the Lizard. — The ſubſtance 5 
in which the veins of ſteatites run is a dull red- 
diſh ſerpentine, variegated with black and 
brown. We found it in a ſoft and almoſt duc- 
tile ſtate, but, when out of its matrix, it ſoon 
becomes | bard, and from its unfuouſneſs: to 
the touch bears a great reſemblance to ſoap : 
hence the name of ſoap-rock. The colour is 
. whitiſh, with ſpots or ſtreaks of purple or red. 
Whether Neatites be only a purer ſpecies of ſer- 
pentine; or whether it be the effect of a decom- 
poſition of chat ſubſtance it ſeems difficult to de- 
termine. It might be uſeful for che manufac- 0 
, „ ture 
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Kynance 


COVE, 


Cornwall, ture of porcelain, nature having herſelf mixed 


argillaceous and magneſian earths very nearly i in 
the requiſite proportions for that purpoſe, but I 
have not been informed whether itis uſed much, 
except for eradicating greaſe, like fuller's earth. 
Klaproth found it to contain 48, 42 per cent. of 
 filex, 20, 84 of mag neſi a, 14 of argill 1 of iron, | 


- 


and 16 of air and Water, 1K. <5 
KyNANCE cov is ſituated about a mile 


north-weſt from the Lizard-point, and 1s per- 


- haps one of the moſt extraordinary ſpots on our 


coaſt, eſpecially under the circumſtances that we 


ſaw it. The deſcent to it is extremely ſteep, 
and overhung by large crags called in Cornwall 
karns. As to the cove itſelf, it is formed by 
huge black rocks, of an immenſe height, partly 
projecting into the ſea, and ſo ſingularly diſ- 


poſed in one place as to open a fine natural arch: 
into a ſort of grotto. The latter might once 


have been the ſcene of ſome of the more myſte- 


rious Druidical rites, for the celebration of 


which none could have exhibited a natural 


ſolemnity 
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4 9 of rain continuing - to fall whilſt ve jo 
were contemplating the cove, the billows fwel- 
ling to a mountainous height, and the clouds 

forming a ſable canopy over the diſtant ſea, ad- 

ded an awfulneſs and ſublimity to the objects 
before us, which cannot be more exaQly de- 
ſcribed than in the words of Virgil. — — 

—— — e wenth FEM aquarum, 

Et feedam glomerant tem peſtatem imbribus atris 
_ ** Conjectæ ex alto nubes, Ruit arduus æther : 

« Et pluvia ingenti ſata læta boumque labores 

„ Diluit. Implentur foſſæ, et cava flumina creſeunt. 


Cum ſonitu, ferverque fretis ſpirantibus æguor. 
25 Ipſe Pater media nimborum 1 in nofte—”* 


Grong. i i. 1. 


The laſt image is moſt truly ſublime, and perhaps of all the pheno- 
me na of nature none is more tremendous than a dark, oyerburthened iky. z 
The pſalmiſt has ſelected it to give an awful idea of the throne of the 
Almighty, He made darkneſs”? (gays he) “ his ſecret place; his pavie 
lion round about him was deep-waters and thick clouds of the ſkies.” 


The 
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ce, The rocks of Kynance-cove are compoſed 

* entirely of ſerpentine, varyi ng much in colour 
internally, though the ſurface exhibits one uni- 

form ſhade, being covered with a moſt beautiful 
: ſort of enamel, which ſeems to be chlorite. Its 
colour is dark green, and there is a greaſineſs 

to the touch, which, with its other properties, 

renders it the link, as it were, between talc and 

the more coarſe, hard ſpecies of the magneſian 

claſs. The ſcales are rather flexible, and ſome- 

what tranſparent.—Theſe rocks are extremely 

intereſting to a mineralogiſt ; here che grada- 

tions, and tranſitions of various ſubſtances into 
each other will employ his ſpeculation, ſor, be- 

ſides thoſe already mentioned, aſbeſtus appears 
in ſmall portions, and veins of ſteatites may be 
| traced in numerous directions. Native copper, 
[ Hp in a thread-like form, as well as in lumps, is 
l found alſo in the fiſſures of the ſerpentine. 
| The latter is a very beautiful ſtone, and would 


be very ornamental for chimney-pieces, labs, 
1's 1 &c. being ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable in appearance 
| 1 marble. Among the fragments on the 

| SO ſhore, 
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ſhore, poliſhed. by the attrition of the waves, Cormuall, - i 
there were ſome of an olive green variegated — nn 
| 


with black, and others red with waving ſtripes 


5 of purple. Tyr o colours ſeem neceſſary to con- i 1 


ſtitute a ſerpentine, which indeed the name im- 1 


plies, being taken from me undulated worn |  - 
a FIDE hacks 537 [are FFC i | 


The violence of the ſea on this ſhore is fo | 
unfavourable to vegetation that not a ſingle 


| ble diſtance. - As we approached the top of the 
hill, however, above the cove, We ſaw Geranium 


eee er itſelf i in broad tufis. : 


| N b 0 the e perbesden 0 of the ele- 


ments we continued our route to the LIZ AR D- Lizard point. 


POINT, receiving this ſpeciesof conſolation from | 


our guides—that there was no chance of better 


weather at any other time. They aſſured us that 


it rains at leaſt ſeven months out of the twelve, 


and that-a ſouth-weſt wind almoſt always blows, 


in this part of the country. Libs, it ſeems, may 
= * 
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Corral, be more properly repreſented in England with 


his Athenian emblems than any other of bis 
brother winds. The appluſtre* will ſerve to 
commemorate his miſchicvous influence on the 
Corniſh coaſt as well as in the Saronic gulph 
many centuries ago. Wrecks happen near 
the Lizard continually. Foreign pilots, unac- 
quainted with its perils ſeldom keep the neceſ- 


ſary diſtance from it, and (what is the moſt me- 


lancholy circumſtance) no kind of aſſiſtance can 


be afforded from the land, - The cape is ſo ſteep 


and fenced with rocks, that no boat can come 
near, and the wretched ſufferers often periſh 1 In - 


the fight of numerous ſpeQators/not more than 


a ſtone's throw diſtant !—There are two light- 


houſes at the extremity of this Corniſh Cherſo- 
neſus, which is the ſouthermoſt point of the 


whole coaſt of England, and 1 it is remarkable that 


in no portion of the Jatter of equal extent are 


An appluſtre, or ſtreamer of a ſhip, it will. be remembered, is the em- 
blem with which the ſouth-weſt wand 1s repreſented i in the —_—_— tem- 
ple of the winds at + Athens, ; 


— 


there 
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there ſo many promontories as between Poole- 


hint: and tb Lira are Peder Jolie pro- 


| es La 1 in F rance. 
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Lizard, but we ſaw no ſpecimens of it, nor of 
ou De wt 


Though cultivation be a ſad enemy to bo- 
tany, it is not always in an u Ae een coun- 


try that the botaniſt is moſt ſucceſsful. 
of nature than part of that near the Lizard- 


notice as we proceetded towards Helſton, and 
thoſe were Erica vagans and Scilla autumnalis. 
Our eyes were regaled by the former full five 
miles. It is very ſingular that this beautiful 
other . of E ngland, and that it mould grow 

i in 


jections too than any in the Channel velt of | 


ag officinalis is laid to grow Awo the 


any other uncommon plant, except Herniaria 


T have | 


never ſeen a country more truly in a ſtate | 


point, but only two rare plants occurred to our 


plant ſhould not have been diſcovered in any . 
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Helſton. 


on a ſudden, not a ſingle ſtraggling ſpecimen 
being obſerved by us beyond a particular line, 
which was formed as nearly as we could gueſs, 
by the termination of the magneſian ſoilll. 

As night now began to threaten. us, and 
there was no poſſibility of being lodged any 
where but at Helſton, prudence dictated to us 
to omit ſurveying the eaſtern point of the cape, 
which from the beſt information we could pro- 
cure, exibits the ſame ſtrata as the weſtern; favs 
pentine rocks extgnd quite to St. Kevern, north 
of which, towards the river Hel, quartz and 


killas prevail. 


HELSTON is ſituated on the banks of the 
Lo, a river that riſes in the granite mountains 
ſomewhere between Crowan and Stithyans. It 


1s a populous, decent town, and a borough, and 


its trade has long been good. Several tin-ſhips 
take in their lading at the port, which is com- 
modious and provided with a tolerable quay. 

: ” . There 
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each other at right _— 
At een not far from Helſton, are ſome 
lead- mines. we lamented much that other 
engagements would not allow us to viſit them. 
We proceeded from Helſton without delay to 

Marazion.— At a ſhort diftance from the for- 
mer of theſe places we found ourſelves in the 
_ narroweſt part of the country, and, as we were 
on an eminence, could ſee the ſea on each ſide 

of us. The two channels preſſing in, as It were, 
upon the land, rendered the proſpet a very ſin- 
7 5 one; and it acquired an odd effect from the 
ſwells of ground which roſe gradually one 
beyond another towards the Lands-end. The 
face of the country is barren enough, and exhi- 
bits a bleakneſs peculiar to itſelf. —Towards 
Marazion * ground is in Moral places opened 


for mining. 


* 


About four miles from Marazion, and half an 
one from the high r oad, towards the > coaſt, 
| i, ſtands 


* 
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Pengerſwick 
Calle. 


inns Sener CAsTI E, 1o' called "AM 
the adjoining village. - Hals (in his Par. Antig. 


of Cornwall) informs us that © this barton and 


© manor were purchaſed in the latter end of the 


reignof King Henry VIII. bya Mr. Milliton, who 


having lain a man, privately made that purchaſe 


in the name of his ſon, and immured himſelf 1 in 


a a ſecret chamber of the tower, ſeeing none but 
his truſty friends, ſo that he died without being 


called in queſtion for the offence. . The 
Duke of Leeds is the preſent proprietor of the 


caſtle, of which a ſquare ſtone tower, of three 


ſtories, with a ſmaller one annexed, and ſome 


fragments of walls are the only remains. The 
door, on the north ſide, is machicolated. The 


different apartments are now uſed as granaries 


and bay-lotts by ſome farmer in the neighbour- 


- hood, but the wainſcoat, which is of oak, re- 


- 


mains perfect. T his wainſcot i is very curiouſly | 


carved and painted, and there are ſeveral quaint 


=== : — — 


5 # See Groſe's Antiquities, vol. 8, P. 44+ 1 


— 


pieces 


” * 4 
* 1 
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x pieces of poetry inſcribed. on the pannels.—A Cornwall. 


winding ſtone ſtair-caſe leads to the top of the 
principal tower, which commands a good view 


of the ſurrounding country. 1 


A bold pile of granite rocks project from the 
ſhore near Pengerſwick, and within reach of 
; the ſea are covered with cluſters of Trochus 
craſſus, beſides ſome ſpecies of Aﬀinia and Aſte- 

rias, not frequent on other parts of the coaſt. 

The texture of the granite ſeemed cloſer than 
any we had ſeen in the courſe of our journey. 
The felſpar is of a pinkiſh. colour.— There is 
an extremely hard, black ſchiſtoſe ſubſtance (a 
ſort of hornſlate) which runs under ſome of 
the granite. A ſimilar ſpecies, with thin white 
veins between the laminæ, may be traced about 
St. Roche. e VöVw, 


Pl 


Our change of latitude began to be very 


ſenfible, or at leaſt we imagined ſo, for we ex- 
perienced a peculiar ſoftneſs and ſalubrity in 


che air during our progreſs from * almouth to 
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the Land's-end. —The heat of ſummer muſt 
en be aſſuaged by the conſtant currents 
of wind which come from ſo large a body of 
ſea as ſurrounds the lower part of Cornwall — 
and, as to the cold of winter, we were informed 
by many natives, it is never to be called intenſe. 
Thick ice is ſeldom ſeen at Marazion or Pen- 
zance. Notwithſtanding rains are ſo frequent, 
I do not conceive that the air is rendered leſs 
fit for reſpiration, becauſe. it is never charged 
with exhalations from bogs, or ſtagnated waters. 
The putrid, ſultry calms. which we often ex- 
perience in the interior parts of England are 
prevented in this country by the breezes from 
the ſouth-weſt, which occaſion a wholeſome 

circulation in the air. Why then ſhould not 
this climate be as beneficial to invalids as that 
which they are generally ſent acroſs the Channel 
* . 79 5 | 


« In nimio nec tricta gelu nec Sherk fervens, 
« Clementi cœlo, temperieque places,” 


the words of an ancient poet when ſpeaking of 
5 1 the 
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the iſland at large may very propel be _ 
to this county. ; 


When we reached the hill above Marazion, 


one of the moſt ſingular and ſtriking objects 


that occurred i in the whole courſe of our tour 


preſcnted itſelf —a huge pile of rocks ſtarting. 
out of the glaſſy waves of Mount's-bay with an 


air of uncommon grandeur, and ſupporting on 
the ſummit a venerable old building. This 
ve immediately concluded to be St. Michael's 
Mount, and were impatient to view at a ſhorter 
diſtance, gazing and inſenſibly accelerating our 


pace towards Marazion. 


% 


MarAzioN, or Market-jeu (as it is ſome- 
times called) is ſituated partly on a declivity, 
and partly on a flat beach that extends to Pen- 


zance. It is ſheltered by confiderable elevation 


C orrwall, 


Marazion, _ 


of ground to the north. —We found an inn 


moſt conveniently placed for a proſpect of the 


Mount, which was only a quarter of a mile 
| ara, and d exattly oppoſite us. Never Was 
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there a more beautiful ſpedtacle !—the ſea at 
this time ſurrounded the broad, craggy baſe of 
the Mount, the latter gradually diminiſhing in 
ſize towards the top, and moſt admirably ter- 
minated by the tower of a chapel, ſo as to form 
a complete pyramid. On the ſide oppoſite | 
Marazion there are a few houſes, which, with 
the veſſels at the pier, ſerved to improve the 
view:—From half ebb to half flood people may 
walk acroſs from the town on a fine. pebbly 
path, fo that St. Michael's Mount is not always 
an iſland.* In the intermediate ſpace are ſe- 
veral detached maſſes of rock, ſome of them 
immenſely large, and all compoſed of granite 
ſimilar to that which we had ſeen at Pengerſ- 
wick, and which appears alſo along the eaſtern 


* A remarkable circumſtance (Diodorus Siculus obſerves) happen: 
with reſpe& to the iſlands adjacent {to Bolerium) lying between Europe 
and Britain. At the time of high water the intermediate paſſage being 
filled (or covered with ævater) they appear iſlands, but at low water, when 
the ſea recedes and leaves a great ſpace dry, they aſſume the ge of 
_” 

See book 951 p. 307, edi Rhodom. 
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| borders of the bay. It ſeemed to rind if the Cornwall. 
ſtratum had been interrupted by ſudden ſub- 1: 


merſion in the ſea, of the violent intruſion of ; 
which (at ſome remote period or other) ancient 1 


writings and a very general tradition addu,e 
ſtrong teſtimony. - Groſe (in his Antiquizies*) 4 
quotes ſome records of an early date which go | 
fo far as to ſpecify the very number of the " 47.208 
churches, and the nature of the lands ſwallowed | 
up. Tradition reports that the greater part of 
Mount' S bay was once land, and from the old 
name Careg luz in leuz (i. e. the hoary rock in 
the wood), the mount itſelf ſeems to have been 
-once ſurrounded with wood. In confirmation 
of this tradition, It is ſaid that a vaſt number of 
trees have been waſhed on ſhore about Pen- 
zance. Some were particularly obſerved in 
the year 1757, and deſcribed in the Philoſo- 
a Rica eee Spear-heads alſo, battle- 
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axes, &c. have been found in the ſand, (and, 
what 1s very ſingular,) theſe were wrapped | in a 


ſort of linen, as Borlaſe informs us. 


It appears from a regular ſurvey made in the 


reign of Edward I. that Cornwall meaſured 


1 500, 000 acres, whereas at preſent it does not 


— 


contain more than 758, 484, ſo that a great 
portion of land muſt have been gained from 


as % 


_ this county by the ſea within the 1 five cen- 


: St. Michael's 


Mount. 


turies only. 


— 


The rock of which Sr. Micuaz L's MounT 
is compoſed is entirely naked, and extremely 
ſteep and craggy. The height from low-water 
mark to the top of the chapel-tower is about 


two hundred and forty feet. In circumference, 


at the baſe, the mount meaſures about three 


quarters of a mile. It conſiſts of a hard gra- 


nite, in which tranſparent quartz is the pre- 
ponderating ſubſtance. 


See Fraſer's Agricultural Survey of Cornwall, 
I 
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Before the invention of gunpowder St. 


Michael's Mount muſt have been 1 


and it is ſtrange that on this account it did not 


become a place of much greater importance as a 


fortreſs. The earlieſt period at which we find it 
was a fortified ſpot is in the reign of Richard * 
when (according to Hoveden) it was ſeized 
by Henry de la Pomeroy. Carew, however, 
. (in his Hiſtory of Cornwall) tells the particulars 
of this proceeding in a very different manner 


from the former, on the authority of ſome of de 


la Pomeroy's deſcendants.“ In 1471, John 


2 * 


E 


- 
8 - 


* « They affirme* (ſays he) << that a ſerjeant at armes of the kinges 


came to their anceſtor at his caſtle at Berry-Pomeroy, in Devon, received 


| kind entertaynment for certaine days together, and at his departure was 


gratified with a liberal reward; in counterchange whereof he then, and 


no ſooner, revealing his long concealed errand, flatly arreſted his hoaſte, 
to make his immediate appearance before the king for anſwering a ca- 


pital crime, which unexpected and il carried meſſage the gentleman tools 


in ſuch deſpite as with his dagger he tabbed the meſſenger to the heart, 
and then well knowing in ſo ſuperlative an offence all hope of pardon 
. forecloſed, he abandons his home, gets to a ſiſter of his abiding in this 
mount, bequeathed a large portion of lande to the religious people there for 
redeeming his ſoule; and laftly cauſeth himſelf to be let bloude unto 
death, for leaving the remainder to his heir, From this time forward 
this place continued rather a ſchoole of Mars than the temple of peace.“ 

55 . Book, 2, p. 755. 7 
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| here againſt Edward IV. and bravely defended 
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de Vere, Earl of Oxford, fortified himſelf 


the place for ſometime.—Lady Catherine Gor- 
don alſo, wife of Perkin Warbeck (now gener- 
ally ſuppoſed to have been the Duke of York) 
took refuge on the mount, but was ſoon obliged 
to ſurrender to Lord Daubeney.—St. Michael's 
Mount appears to have been in its beſt ſtate of 
fortification during the civil wars of Charles I.'s 
time, for Colonel Hammond under whom the 
garriſon, after a conſiderable reſiſtance, was re- 
duced) is ſaid by the hiſtorians of that period to 
have undertaken a ſervice of great difficulty 
and danger.—Some of the old works remain, 


but in a ruinous ſtate, and the buildings have 


much more a monaſtic than a martial appear- 


ance. Indeed this rock was conſecrated by 


' ſuperſtition many ages ago, and its name in all 


probability originated from a ſuppoſed appear- 
ance of the angel St. Michael on it. William 


of Worceſter, (who wrote his travels over Eng- 


land about the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 


tur), 
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tury,) aſſerts ſomething of this ſort,“ and our 


great .poet Milton muſt allude to a ſimilar cir- 


cumſtance in the following paſſage of his 


287 


 Lycigas :- | 5 


c Or whether thou to our moiſt views deny'd 

5 Sleep'ſt by the fable of Bellerus+ old, 

Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 

* Looks-tow'rd Namancos and Bayona's hold, 

«« Look homeward angel now, and melt with ruth 
95 And, O ye ane waft the hapleſs youth.“ 1 

i * 

Spenſer allo makes mention of this ſpot in a 


manner which proves that 1 it was univerſally hal- 


lowed by the devout: 


<< In evil hour thou lenſt in 1354 
« Thus holy hills to blame 
For ſacred unto ſaints they ſtond 
„ And of them han their name. 
St. Michael's mount who does not know, 


13 That wards the weſtern coaſt?.— 
Shepherd's Calendar, July, line 37. 


— ꝓ—ĩ— — 


* © Apparicio Sancti Michaelis in monte Tumba antea vocato Le Hore Rock 


in the wodd,”? 
Itin. p, 102, cite Cantab. 1778. 


+ Bellerus is faid to have been a Corniſh giant, from whom the Lands» 
end, in the old authors, was called thc promontory of Bellerium, or Boleriume 


1 For a full commentary on this paſſage I muſt refer the reader to 


« Pp ems, Sc. by Thomas Warton,” whoſe remarks hereupon form a moſt 


þcauiiful ſpecimen of regular and accurate criticiſms 


The 
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Cornwall. 


— 
* 9 
an 
F * — 
— . * 


The firſt account of a monaſtery here relates 
to a charter given to it by Edward the Confeſ— 
ſor, on condition that the monks ſhould obſerve 
the rules of St. Benedict. William the Con- 
queror conſtituted it a cell to the abbey of St. 
Michael de periculo maris, on the coaſt of Nor- 


mandy (now indeed of the department de la 


Manche), to which ſituation this is ſaid to be 


extremely ſimilar, In the reign of Henry VIII. 


the Mount came into the poſſeſſion of Hum- 
phrey Arundell. It belongs at preſent to Sir 


John St. Aubyn, Bart. who reſides on it ſome 


months every year, and has rendered the old 


manſion extremely comfortable and commo- 


dious. The old taſte is, in a great meaſure, re- 


tained, and very properly, as modern derora- 


tions would ill correſpond with antique carving 
and ſculpture, painted windows, &c. A num- 
ber of curious figures, eſcutcheons, emblems, 
and cyphers occur in the different apartments. 
The chapel does not appear ſo ancient in the 
inſide as without, but the ſtile is by no means 
of a late period. It 1s of the Gothic order, 
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and very ſpacious and lofty. A narrow ſtone | 
ſtair-caſe in one of the angles leads to the top 
of che tower. The proſpect hence is of ſo 
5 grand a kind as to defy deſeription, and is per- 
haps as ſtriking as any that can occur to © mor- 
tal eye,“ at the ſame height. The immenſe ex- 
tent of ſea which it exhibits raiſes the moſt ſub- 
lime emotions; the waves of the Britiſh, Iriſh, 
and Atlantic ſeas all roll within the compaſs of 
the ſight, and the union of the two latter is in- 
terrupted only by the bold eminences about the : 
| Land's-end. More under the feet Penzance is 
diſtinctly ſeen—the ſcaffolding of the famous 
Wherry-mine—and the hills eaſtward of the 25 
uniting into a long rocky ridge. 


In _ the houſe a ſtrong battery has 
been eretted, which commands the weſtern part 
of the bay; the eaſtern is too, ſhallow for the 


entrance of large veſſels. As the monks en- 


joyed certain profits from the fifheries, they 
made a lantern for the guidance of the fiſher- 
| | men 


Fg 


Cornwall. 


y* 
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men on one Bae of the tower, dich: 18 NOW 
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vulgarly called St. M ers chair. 


It was to St. += Mount that the 
Greek merchants traded for the Corniſh tin, 
according to Diodorus, though by ſome the Iſle 


of Wight has been conſidered as the [is of 
that hiſtorian. The latter idea is ſupported. by 


the ſuppoſition that the iſſe was once a penin- 


ſula, otherwiſe indeed there cannot be the 


{lighteſt reaſon for imagining that Diodorus's 
account is applicable to that ſpot. © Let us 
now?” (he ſays) © make ſome mention of the tin 
produced in it (Britain). Thoſe who live 


about a promontory of Britain called Bolerium 


are remarkably hoſpitable, and, on account of | | 


their intercourſe with foreign merchants, cour- 


teous in their manners. They prepare the tin 


by properly working the ground that pro- 


duces it. This (ground) being rocky contains 


earthy fiſſures, the produce whereof they purify 


by working and melting. When they have cut 
it into pieces in the form of dice, they carry it 


x 


to 


PET TBE 
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to a certain iſland lying off (the coaſt of ) Britain, | Cormall, 

called Ictis.« At the ebb of the ſea, the inter- 
mediate ſpace being dry, they carry thither a 


great quantity of tin in carts.“ Aﬀterwards he 
informs us that © here the merchants buy it of 


the natives, and carry it into Gaul.“ Sir 


It is a doubt with me whether the original word might not be Ein, 
as being in all probability Britiſh, and having no connection with the 
accuſative caſe of the Greek language.—It may be thought too fanciful, 
perhaps, to derive the word tin, under this idea, from the above name. 
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Richard Worſley (in his Hiſtory of the Iſle of 


Wight) and Mr. Warner (in his Topographical | 
Remarks on Hampſhire) urge ſeveral arguments 


to prove that there was once a paſſage ſimilar to 


| that alluded to by Diodorus from the coaſt near 


Lymington to. the oppolite part of the iſland ; 
and yet Ptolemy, the geographer, who wrote 
but a ſhort time after the hiſtorian, expreſsly 
calls it Nnoo Oi, or the Iſland of Veftis. Be- 


ſides, the Land's-end is univerſally allowed to 


be the Bolerium, or Bellerium, of the ancients, 


which renders Diodorus's deſeription moſt un- 


equivocally applicable, in my opinion, to St. 


Michael's Mount.“ 


St. Michael's Mount is ſo very remarkable a 


ſpot that I have been very minute in my de- 


ſcription of it, but, leſt I ſhould be thought 


* Mr. Polwhele (in his Hiforical Views of Devonſhire) contends for St. 
Nicholas's iſle, in Fl, mouth Sound, being the 71s, 


tedious, 
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tedious, it may 1 now be e to paſs on.— 
I muſt firſt mention my ſurpriſe, however, that 


Tamarix Gallica, a ſhrub to all appearance wild 


here, has not hitherto been arranged among the 


_ Engliſh plants. 1 grows (though not in a 
luxuriant ſtate) i in two or three crevices of the 
rocks,“ and relieves by its delicate verdure the 
harſh uniformity of their ſurface. I have ſeen 
a ſolitary. ſhrub of it on the bank of pebbles 
leading to Hurſt Caſtle, in Hampſhire, and 


have been informed that ſome ſpecimens were 


gathered by Hudſon on the coaſt of Lyme. 


As to climate, the tamariſk is as likely to be a 


native of the more ſouthern part of England as 


of the oppoſite ſhores of France, where it is 


allowed to be indigenous. 


/ , 


* Lodes of tin may be traced in the rocks of St. Michael's Mount, but 
they are quite thread-like, and would not anſwer if worked, 


+ Since theſe obſervations were written, Dr, Witbering has inſerted 


Jamarix Gallica in the new edition of his Botanical Arrangements of Brit: i/Þ 
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_ Proceeding to Penzance we, ſearched anxi- 
ouſly for Santolina marilima, Eryngium cams 
peſtre, (field holly), and Panicum Dadlylon, which 

have all three been found on the borders of 
Mount's bay. Euphorbia Peplis ſtill retains the 


| habitat recorded by Ray in his firſt catalogue. 


The bank of pebbles where it occurs is inha- 
bited alſo by E. Paralias and many other 
plants of inferior rarity.— It is this bank of 


pebbles only that protects the road from the 
waves of the bay, which roll over a fine carpet 


of ſand only a few paces diſtant from a ſloping 
ſweep of cultivated land. We reluctantly en- 
tered the ſtreets of Penzance without a ſolitary 
ſpecimen of any one of our deſiderata. 

We were impatient to ſee the WukxRRTY 
Mine (mentioned before) fituated in the bay, 
about half a mile beyond Penzance. The open- 
ing of this mine was an aſtoniſhingly adventu- 
rous undertaking. —T have never heard of one 
ſimilar to it in any other part of the world,— : 
Imagine the deſcent into a mine through the ſea; 
the 


fathoms only below the waves; the rod of a 


| ſteam- engine extending from the ſhore to the 
haft, — a diſtance of nearly one hundred and 
twenty fathoms; and a great number of men mo- 


mentarily menaced with an inundation of the ſea, 


| which continually drains in no ſmall quantity 
| through the roof of the mine, and roars loud 
enough to be diſtinctly heard in it! the de- 


ſcent is by means of a rope tied round the thighs, | 
and you are let down in a manner exactly the 
ſame as a bucket is into a well —a well indeed 
it is, for the water is more than knee-deep 1 in 
many parts of the mine. The upper part of 


the ſhaft reſembles an immenſe. iron chimney, . 


elevated about twelve feet above the leyel of the 
ſea, and a narrow platform leads to it from the 


beach: cloſe to this is the engine-ſhaft, through 


which the water is brought up from below.— 
; Tin is the principal produce of the Wherry- 
mine; it is found diſperſed (in ſmall, indurated, 
glaſs-like lumps, of a blackiſh colour) in a ſub- 


"the miners FA at ihe depth of Pn c 
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much more compact in texture, na of the na- 


ture of: a porphyry. Some of the tin is found 


mixed with pyritous copper, which is in a 


quartaoſe matrix. A black, hard killas forms 
the upper ftratum of the mine, and below 3 it ap- 
pears the ſubſtance mentioned before. . The in- 


| clination of the lode i is towards the north, about 


_ Penzance. 


fix feet in a fathom, and its breadth i is thought 
to be no leſs than ten fathoms. The is 


* 


extreme] y rich. 


1 


PENZANCE is a large and populous town, 


ſurrounded by a well cultivated and beautiful 
tratt of country. Notwithſtanding its expoſure 


to the ſea, the corn, and particularly wheat, 
ſeemed to be in a remarkably thriving ſtate.— 


The trade of this place conſiſts chiefly in the 


exportation of pilchards and tin. There is a 
fine pier, along the eaſtern ſide of which veſſels 


are very commodiouſly and fafely anchored. 
The mildneſs of the air, the agreeableneſs of 
the ſituation, and the reſpeRability of its inha- | 
bitants render Penzance particularly 1 inviting to 


4 
reſi- 
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reſidence ; and, with regard to invalids, it may 


juſtly be conſidered as the Montpelier of Eng- 
land. 
the ſea, the Mount being a ſtriking object as 


you look towards the oppolite coaſt, and a de- 


lightful landſcape extends around the whole of 


the Ee 


— 


Proyiding ourſelves with a guide, we now 


ſtarted for the Land's-end. Some Druidical 


monuments, St. Buryen's, and Caſtle Treryn 


were intermediate objets of our ey ; the 


laſt is remote from any frequented road. 


We had the mortification to find the circle of 
{tones to which our guide conducted us very 


inferior in extent and grandeur to what we had 


been taught to expect. The appellation given 
to theſe ſtones by the vulgar is the Merry Mai- 


dens, on account of a whimſical tradition that 


they were no other than a circle of young wo- 


men transformed into ſtone for dancing on a 
ſabbath 


P 2 


It ſtands partly on a declivity, open to . 


Druidical 


ſtones at 


Bolleit. 
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3 cl. ſabbath: 75 There. are two EIS 5 Wees i 
fixteen feet i in height, the other about twenty, 
in a field on the oppoſite, fide of the road; 
they ſeem to appertain to the circle, the proper 

name of which I gueſs, from Borlaſe's account, 

to be Bolleit. In the courſe of our journey, 

ſome time after having viſited this part of the 

ceountry, we were informed that the ſtones which 
© ought to have ſeen were at Boſeawen- un, | 


between St. Buryen's and Sancred. 


st. Buryen's. The country about Sr. Buzxvyzn's is ex- 

tremely inſipid and unintereſting. | We faw 
ſome pretty good fields of corn, but the ſoil in 
general is far from being fruitful.—The church- 
tower of the village is a conſpicuous obje to 
a very great diſtance, being ſituated on high 
ground, and the place is on this account much 
expoſed to tempeſtuous winds from the ocean. 
Though now only a groupe of cottages, Vt. n 
Buryen's was once a town of great note and 


the ſeat of a college of prebendaries. The 
latter 
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. turn from the conqueſt of the Scilly iſlands.“ 
In the church (dedicated to St. Buriana, a pi- 
ö ous old Iriſh woman) are many curious relics 


WM noticed a ſingular monument, in the ſhape of a 
"coffin, to the memory of Clarice, wife of Geof- 


frey de Bolleit, who in Henry III. s time. en- 
9 joyed a manor in this pariſh. Abe doors of = 0 e 


5 good deal of rude ornament about them, and 
many are probably coeval with the foundation 
of the church. Oppoſite the great door (in 


* 


the church-yard) ſtands a very ancient croſs, 


other is a rude figure repreſenting our Saviour. 
Another croſs, ſomewhat ſimilar, faces the en- = 
trance into the church-Vard. The remains of 
the college are ſaid to have been wantonly de- 
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of antiquity, and it is a ſpacious/building. | We 


the pews, and even the ſeats themſelves, have a 


on one fide of which are five balls, and on the mi 
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Leland's Linerary, vol. 3, p. 7. 
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con. moliſhed in Cromwell's time by one Shrub. 


— * 


ſhall, Governor of Pendennis Caltle.. 


CasrIE TRERVN is ſuppoſed to have been 


an ancient Britiſh fortreſs, though, at firſt ſight, 


it appears to be merely a ſhapeleſs pile of rocks, 


never arranged or touched but by the hands of 


nature. The ſituation was certainly never in- 


debted to art for its ſtrength, and all that human 


labour has effected is the piling of ſome looſe | 
maſſes of rock in the form of ramparts, of two or 
three of which there are traces, one above ano- 


ther. A conſiderable area is left between each, 


and the interior part muſt have been in early 


times almoſt: impregnable. The foundation of 
the whole is a vaſt groupe of granite rocks, 


riſing to a prodigious altitude, and projeQting 5 


| into the ſea.— Our guide would ſcarcely allow 


us to pauſe and look around us before he ſum- 


moned us to ſee the Loggen-ſtone (as it is called), 
climbing ſome of the barriers with great agility, 
and bawling to us to follow him to the © greateſt 
wonder in the whole country,” as he was pleaſed 
: 1 11 to 
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to ſtile it. This Loggen-ſtone proved to be Cornwall. 0 
an immenſe maſs of granite, perhaps more than 
ninety tons in weight, and ſo exactly poiſed on 
the top of one of the higheſt rocks that a child 
might move it. It does not ſeem poſſible for 
any human exertion to have raiſed it to ſo great 

a height. — The precipice below us here was 5 
ſo horribly ſteep that we could not help ſhud- 
dering as we climbed, and ſo deep was the 

| roar of the billows between the chaſms and ; 
irregularities of the rocks, that our expreſſions 

of aſtoniſhment to each other cbt ſcarcely 

5 heard. | 


It is ſuppoſed that Loggen-ſtones were made 
uſe of by the Druids in their trials, and con- 
trived to anſwer the purpoſes of an ordeal. 
That at Caſtle Treryn certainly ſeems to ſup- 
port che conjecture, for unleſs: touched in one 
| particular point it is pertettly immoveable, and 
therefore full as ſimple an engine of ſuperſtition 
as the more modern plough-ſhares, | 
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In the fiſſures. of the rocks grow Saxiſroga 


Treryn Cove (which is almoſt date to the 


caſtle) affords ſeveral of the rarer ſpecies of 
ſhells. Patella pellicida appeared in vaſt quan- 


tities; P. Fiſſura alſo, Mytilus Modiolus, Tro- 


chus Conulus and Turbo Cimex were frequent. 


Turbo faſciatus (of Pennant) covered the ſur- 


rounding turf. —A fine ridge of granite forms 


one fide of this cove; it is of a reddiſh caſt, and 


interſetcted by broad veins of quartz and ſchoerl 
blended together, which run parallel to each 
other through the whole pile. The felſpar is in 
very long fleſn- coloured e | 


In our 8 W hs Land's-end, we found 


Bari ſia viſcoſa growing in ſome moiſt ground 


to the left of the high road. 


After crofling ſome rocks, which we at firſt 


- conceived to be the final barriers to our pro- 


greſs weſtward, we came to the grand promon- 
LD | 1}: - ory 
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tory that projects into the Ahn farther . cm 


any other part of the Corniſh coaſt; This is 


: the Lax p' S-E ND—aA very Atriking ſpot both on Land's-end. 


account of the vaſtneſs of the objects it preſents, 
and the convulſed features of the ſurrounding 


cou ntry. There i is a cavern underneath, and 
| here the waves of the ocean burſt and bellow 
with a tremendous fury. The huge detached 
piles of rocks lying juſt off the land. muſt 
have once. adjoined to it, and we may imagine 


the latter to have been once connected with the 


diſtant iſles of Scilly. | Theſe iſles, though 


nine leagues from us, were- viſible to the ſouth- 


weſt, appearing like a cluſter of cliffs, round 
which the Atlantic rolled in a mighty horizontal 
curve. Juſt off the Land's- end, on a large rock 


called the armed knight, ſtands a light-houſe, the 


windows of which, though almoſt one hundred 
feet in height, have often been broken by the 


Props in a tempeſt ! ! 


| The ſea bane Conmall and the Scilly 
iſlands is ſaid. to be of an * depth the whole 


way:; 


= i 
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* way; yet chere are many rocks like thoſe near 
the Land's-end, which are well known by fiſher- 
men, and which ſeem to be memorials of the 
abridgement of the main land. The iflands 
chemſelves have been altered i in their form and 
extent even ſince the time of Strabo, for we find 
that they were then only ten in number, whereas 
there are now one hundred and forty. One of 
them, called by the ancient geographers Caſſite- 
ris inſula, is now divided into fix, excluſive of 
the rocks and iſlets adjacent.—If ve reflect on 5 
the poſition of Cornwall with regard to the ocean 
and to the bay of Biſcay, it will appear that 
the extreme parts of the county muſt be much 
_ expoled to thoſe currents which have fo often 
been fatal to our fleets, and which, I think, may 
be ranked among the cauſes that have contri- 


buted to the ſubmerſion of ſo much land. Ma- ; 


Jjor Rennel (who has publiſhed ſome obſerva- 
tions of great importance on the ſubject of 
theſe currents, ) aſcribes them to the prevalence 
of weſterly winds in the Atlantic, which impel 
the waters along the north coaſt of Spain, and 

accu- 
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accumulate them in the bay of Biſcay, whence  Cormualls 15 


they are projected, in a north-weſt eee 
along the coaſt of F rance towards Ireland. 

| The 1 at the 1 ant in 1 | 
parts of chis diſtrict of Cornwall, conſiſt of a very 
cloſe ſpecies of granite, that takes a good po- 
. liſh and is applied to a variety of uſeful purpoſes. 


It is that to which the Corniſh name of moor ſtonex 


ſeems more immediately applicable, forming not 


. | | 
only the baſes, as it were, of that part of the county 


weſt of Penzance and St. Ives, but of a chain 
of mountains that may be traced, in a direction 


nearly eaſt by north, to Dartmoor, in Devon- 


ſhire. The method of ſplitting it is by apply- 
ing ſeveral wedges to holes cut (or pooled) in 
the ſurface of the ſtone at the diſtance of three - 


or four inches from each other, according to its 


- * " F 
4. 3 4 — FRY . * 
0 * 1 1 
* . 
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* Da Coſta deſcribes this ſpecies as Granita albiſſima, micis magnis 


nigris argenteiſque notata. (Nat. Hiſt, of Foſs. p. 273.) The quartz is in a 


tranſparent ſparry form and the felſpar in long milk-white fragments. 
There is alſo ſome ſchoerl.— In Ireland and in the vicinity of Hudſon's- 
pay a fimilar ſort of granite prevails, 
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Chapel 
. lonely ruins of Chapel KARN-BRBH. | They 


x ſcarcely | 


more than fix inches thick; 
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ze, a. He. hardoeſs. The. 1 he 


maſs, the eaſier it may be cut into the required | 
form; the ſofter, the leſs regularly i it ſeparates.— 
We ſaw. ſome pieces, uſed for poſts inſtead of K 


wood, fourteen or fifteen feet i in length, and not 


— 


We had now completed our ſurvey of the 
ſouthern coaſt.— Our attention Was hereaſter 


to be turned to the mining country, i in the vici- 
nity of the northern ſhore, ſo that St. Ives, 
Camborne, Redruth, and St. Agnes ſcemed to 


mark out. the line of our route.—Unwilling to | 
loſe the vaſt expanſe of the Atlantic, however, | 
we continued our courſe along the margin of 
the land, which in the novelty and wildneſs of 

its aſpect afforded enough to intereſt us, exclu- 
ſive of the rude relics of early PREP: that 82 


| ſcattered « on all ſides. 


At the extremity of a high ridge, overlook- 
ing the ſurfy receſs of White-ſand bay, ſtand the 
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om film the Kaletbngr Wb tiginds bund 


ing, "which appears to have been a" 'chanitry; 
erefted for the fame purpoſe as ſeveral others on. 


4 our coaſt—the ee. of religious fervice 
5 for the 1 of mariners. 0 se hey 
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Leaving the chapel on the left, we came to 


. 1 Jvsr.“ a ſad, diſmal place, ſituated in a 


moſt inhoſpitable and cheerleſs corner of the 


county. Tbere are ſome remains of an ancient 
amphitheatre in this pariſh, but either from 
being remote from our road, or indiſtin& in 
their form, 72 did not fall under our ob- 


ſervation. 5 


— 


With a rugged, barren ridge of moorſtone 


hills on the right, and the fea at no great dif- 


St. Jaſt, | 


tance on the left, the road to | St. Ives paſſes | 


near numerous pits and deſerted ſhafts of mines, 


——_ —4— 


* In moſt of the old Corniſh names of places, an = is pronounced 
| Kke our oo (as in the Italian): thus St, Tut is ſounded as St, 1 and 
| Chun like Choon, | 


which 
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which render a journey over this part of the 
county by night extremely dangerous. The 
moorſtone lies diſperſed in detached blocks, 
many of them huge enough for another Stone- 
| henge. Scarcely a ſhrub appears to diverſify 
the proſpeR, and the only living beings that in- 
habit the mountainous parts are che goats which 
browze their ſcanty herbage. 


—— ; 
. 


From obſerving the pits, (called in Cornwall 
coffens) I imagine the ancient miners muſt have 
opened the ground to obtain tin in the ſame 
manner as we do ſtone- quarries. Whether the 
Phenicians, or Greeks, who traded to Cornwall, 
intereſted themſelves in the digging of mines it 
is not eaſy to determine, but there can be no 
doubt that the Romans did, and that the Britons 
were much inſtruaed in the mining art by that 
people. The produce of the Corniſh mines has 
been very variable. In the time of King John 
they yielded but a trifling emolument, the right 
of working being then wholly in the ſovereign 
as Earl of Cornwall, and Jews farmed them for 
an 


an hundred marks. When Richard, King of 
the Romans, had the earldom, the tin mines be- 
came extremely rich, and the Spaniſh ones being 


{topped by the Moors, and none diſcovered in 


Germany, the Malabar coaſt, or the Spaniſh 


Weſt-Indies, Cornwall ſupplied all Europe. 
The Jews being baniſhed from the kingdom 
in the reign of Edward I. they were again ne- 


gletted, until a charter was obtained from Ed- 


mund, Earl of Cornwall, ſon of Richard, King 


of the Romans. This charter ſeems to have 


been the firſt that traced out a ſort of regular 


conſtitution for the ſtannaries, and by it very 


: conſiderable privileges and immunities became 


the inheritance of the Corniſh tinners, who were 


now ſtimulated by a ſpirit of ſpeculation to 
commence numerous adventures. The mines 


henceforward became more and more produc- 


tive, and of late have yielded a profit from one 


hundred and eighty thouſand pounds to two 


hundred thouſand pounds per annum, though in 
the laſt century, it appears by Carew's Survey, 


forty thouſand pounds were the utmoſt annual 


produce. 
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| produce. The Prince of Wales, as Duke of 
Cornwall, receives about ten thouſand pounds 
yearly as his duty; and the. bounders or pro- 
prietors of the ſoil are ſuppoſed to gain about | 


one ſixth at a medium. clear, or about thirty 


thouſand pounds. But to return 


We went about two miles out of the high 


road, to the right, to view CASTLE (Ho, and 
a large cromlech near it called the Giant's-coit. 
— The former is a ſpecimen of rude military ar- 
chiteQure, and, if not the work of the Britons, 
muſt at leaſt be aſcribed to a very early period. 


It occupied a conſiderable [pace, but, though 
the plan may be ſoon traced, it appears at firſt 
to conſiſt of unmeaning heaps of ſtones. ' There 


ſeem to have been two regular ball;a, or wards, 
and the ramparts are of a circular form, corre- 


ſponding in ſome degree to the. nature of the 
eminence on which they are ſituated, | Borlaſe 


ſuppoſes this caſtle to have been the work. of 
the Danes. Karnijek and Boſcajel Caſtles, 


which 
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which are allo i in 51 part af the county, are a. Corn 


"en by that author t to the ſame, peoples, 
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The Gr. anT's Cory conſiſts of . Apnca)Giiars bas. 


che upper one (which i is very ponderous) reſt- 
ing on the other three. Theſe; laſt - are not 
e ered, but inclined confiderably2, 2171 
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| poſting the uſe of cromlechs;* As they ate 


known to abound in almoſt every country 
whe the Celts eſtabliſhed themſelves, I think. 
it cannot well be queſtioned whether they are of 
Celtic origin. It has been a general idea that 
they were intended for altas, but the improba- 


bility of this ſtruck me immediately alter view- 


a ing the Giant's Coit. The upper ſtone is ſo 
very gibbous t chat no one could ſtand on it (nor, 
if he could, are there traces of any ſteps by 


which to aſcend it) to overlook the fire, or the 5 
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: Cromlab, in the Corniſh language, baut. 4 rod foes 
wi. Awe. = <= . 
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conſumption of the viAtim, Why. ſhould we 


ſuppoſe a cromlech to be any thing more than 


a ſepulchral memorial? Mr. Wright actually 


found a ſkeleton depoſited under one of them in 
Ireland, and the burial place of Harold, King 
of Denmark, is ſaid to be marked by the ſame 


ſpecies of monument. Tombs of modern times 


are not altogether unlike the former in their | 


conſtruction, though by no means ſo large, and 


as they have been in uſe from a remote period, 
their form was doubtleſs derived from a very 


ancient model. 


In the midſt of mines, and open to a very fine 


bay bounded by bold rocks of black killas, 


St. Ives. 


ſtands the town of ST. Ives, a populous ſea- 
port and borough, The harbour, however, is 
in many places choaked up with ſand, brought 
by north-weſt winds ; the other ports on this 


cCoaſt ſuffer the ſame i inconvenience. Pilchards 


and Nate are the principal articles of exporta- 
.tion, the former being in moſt ſeaſons very 
plentiful in the bay. At the time of large 


draughts 


. it is uſual fe all the inhabitants to Cormoall, 
contribute their affiſtance ;—ſhops are deſerted, „ 
and, if it ſhould be Sunday, even the churches. N - - 
The ſtench ariſing from the ſtores, and from the 
putrid rejectamenta lying about the town, 4s to 
n almoſt intolerable. | | 


On the rocks about the ſhore we met with - 
Helix maculoſa. This ſhell, from not having 1 
been noticed in England before, may be con- 
ſidered as one of the rareſt ſpecies ; it is alſo 
one of the moſt elegant. In form and colour it 


approaches ſo nearly to che common ſnail of our 


downs (H. ericetorum ? of Gmelin) that it is 1 
very likely to be confounded with it, but the _ - 
ſize will be found to be cone larger. 1 - 


The mines in the ned of St. 1 a 1 
are numerous, and produce both tin and cop- 2h 2 
per. In one of them an antimonial ( ore of cop- 
per, called by che Germans kupfer an 
found. . | 5 


„ . 


The day after our arrival at St. Ives, we ſet 
out to viſit the large ſmelting-houſes at Hale, and 
the neighbouring copper-mills, at which places 
we were attended by the captain of one of the 
Camborne mines, from whom we received: every 
degree of information, through the kind recom= 
4 motion of the Reverend William Tremayne. 

To this gentleman we are indebted for many 
marks of attention and the great readineſs of 
communication that we experienced i in che min- 


ing part of this Ty: 5) 


3 or Heyl, bene on the eaſtern 
ſide of the river of che ſame name, which riſes 
near Crowan, and falls into St. Ives bay about 
three miles from that town. This river is na- 
vigable below St. Erth, ſpreading an area of | 
ſand nearly half a mile wide at a medium, and 
more than two miles long. Near the church of 
P)zhillack, there is a branch of the haven which 

admits ſhips of ſome burthen at the height of a 
ſpring tide, but the bed of it has been ſo much 
| raiſed by the ſand from the ſea that the tide en- 
| ters 
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ters only ſix hours in the twelve. N ot far from 


Lelant the Heyl is fordable, at particular hours 


of the day. Fought to mention, however, that, 


as ſome of the ſands are quick, it is not prudent 


to croſs without the aſſiſtance of a guide.—A 
great. trade is carried on at Hale, ſpecially in 
iron and Welch coalæ for the ſteam- engines and 
ſmelting-houſes, Briſtol Wares,” and limeſtone 


; from Glamorganſhire.—N one of the latter ſub- 
: ſtance, as. far as J can diſcover, is found weſt 


of the Tamar, except at Mount-Edgcumbe, fo 


that they are obliged to, fetch materials for their 
mortar almoſt entirely from Wales.—The coal 

is conveyed to its places of deſtination on 
horſes' backs. A prodigious number of theſe - 
animals therefore travel together in this part of 


the county, which from its rocky and mountain- 


ous nature is not eaſy to be traverſed: by carts | 


or waggons. In ſome. parts of Devonſhire, in- 
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* Cornwall is 3 from the payment tot any duties on _ fo 
tar as the latter is uſed vor mines and founderies, a 
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1 Jook: theſe Pee of conveyance are as frequent, 
” -_ troops of horſes are ſeen carrying wood, 
fuel, &c. from one place to another. Some of 
them appear like moving coppices at a diſtance, 
being ſo covered with boughs and branches of 
trees that they are ſcarcely able to ſee their 
' way. In narrow lanes we were often much in- 
commoded by theſe unceremonious travellers. 
: The ſmelting-houſes of Hale are chiefly for 2 
, the copper brought from the Camborne and 
Gwennap mines. They are built with ſquare 
maſſes of the ſeorta, which is caſt into moulds 
for that purpoſe as ſoon as it comes out of the 
furnaces. The latter are all reverberators, and 
thoſe which are uſed for the proceſs of roaſting 
contain about three tons and an half of ore 
(reduced to ſmall pieces) at a time. Aſter the 
ore has been foaſted twelve hours it is re- 
moved into a ſmaller furnace, when it -is melted 
by the aid of a certain portion ina crude ſtate, 
| Nacked lime, and occaſionally a quantity of 
Rea coal. Ts fſeoria. is removed once in 
5 8 %%% One. 
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| wide or four hours, 1 the ſame quagtity of 


: the mjxture added. In the courſe of twelve 
hours it is let out, by a trough from a hole to- 
wards the bottom of the furnace, into a tub of 
wood ſunk. into a pit. full of water, by which it 
is reduced into ſmall grains. This granulated 


matt is then roaſted i in a third furnace, and af- 


terwards removed to a fourth, in which it is 


again roaſted, and at length run into quadran- 
gular moulds. It is not yet, however, refined, 
but muſt paſs through further roaſting and melt- 
9 ing until the refiner has aſcertained by the fol- 
lowing means whether it is in a proper ſtate for 
being finally laded off. He takes out about 
| half a pound of the liquid metal, which he im- 
mediately immerſes in water, and afterwards 
hammers and cuts it to examine the grain. 
When it is arrived at the proper degree of re- 
| finement, the ſcoria is carefully removed, and, 
by the help of ladles done over with clay, the 
metal is poured i into oblong iron moulds, ſimi- 
larly coated, containing about one hundred and 
fifty Pound The above operations generally 
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occupy almoſt a fortnight, in the | courſe . 


which time, with ſixteen furnaces and about one 


hundred and fifty men, the ſmelting-houſes at 


Hale afford, often twenty-four hundred weight 
of copper. The refining furnace will hold no 
leſs than three thouſand two hundred . 


of SSM > 


I ought to obſerve. that moſt copper ores 
contain. ſome iron; thoſe with variegated co- 


lours, and generally ſuch as are-mineralized by 
ſulphur contain the moſt, - whilſt the blue and 
green are often free from any ferrugineous mix- 


ture. During the operation of ſmelting the 


latter riſes to the ſurface of the maſs, ſo that it 
is eaſily ſeparated. The ſpecific gravity of iron, 


it will be recollected, is conſiderably leſs chan | 
that of copper, the latter being 8,876, whereas 
the former. is only 7,800. It is remarkable 


that tin, in the ſtate of ore, is beavier than 


either, though in its cn it is the en "= ; . 
all and metals. . | 


* 
: PH y 
* HE AA 
2 


Nothing 
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Nothing can Lin more ſhocking than the ap- cel. 
3 pearance which the work-men i in the ſmelting- 


houſes exhibit. So dreadfully deleterious are 
the fumes of arſenic conſtantly. impregnating the 
air of theſe places, and ſo profuſe is the perſpi- 
ration occaſioned by the heat of the furnaces, 
that thoſe who have been employed at them but 
a few months become moſt emaciated figures, 


and in the courſe of a few years are generally 


laid in their graves. Some of the poor wretches 5 
who were lading the liquid metal from the fur- 


naces to the moulds looked more like walking 
corpſes than living beings. | 
circumſtance to reflect upon, and yet to how | 
few does it occur, that in preparing the mate- 
rials of thoſe numerous utenſils: which we are 
taught to "conſider as indiſpenſible in our kit- 
chens, ſeveral of our fellow creatures are daily 
deprived of the greateſt bleſſing of life, and 
too ſeldom obtain relief but in "JUNE life 

Engr TT, 


— 


About three miles from Hale, higher up the 
river, 


How melancholy a 
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river, are the copper-mills, or founding-houſes 
as they are more frequently called. Blocks, or 
bars, of copper are here reduced into flat ſheets | 
of any thick neſs, by being heated by the rever- 
beration of flame in a furnace conſtrufted for 
the purpoſe, and then immediately applied be- 
tween large iron rollers turned by a water 
wheel. The rollers may be brought nearer 
together, after every operation, until the me- 
| tallic ſheet is rendered ſufficiently thin. | It i is 
cut. ſtrait at the edges by means of ſtrong ſhears, 
which are kept i in motion by a machine. The 
operation of hammering alſo is carried on by 
the rotation of wheels. All the machines are 
turned by a ſingle, inconſiderable ſtream, which 
in Cornwall every one knows how to turn to 
the greateſt advantage. | 

Moſt of the Corniſh copper is ſold to com- 
panies in Wales and at Briſtol, whoſe agents re- 
fide in different parts of the county. It is ſup- 
poſed that no leſs than forty thouſand tons of 
ore are yielded by the mines in | this 18 in a 


5 year, 
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ear, the value of which quantity (reckoning the — 
metal obtained from it at eight pounds per ton) 
may be ſtated at one Hangers and forty. thou= 


is a F. 
= ; 1 , 4 - 


ſand WI | 


The country around Hale is entirely cover- 


ed with ſand, which is blown about by every 


blaſt, and renders its appearance truly diſmal. 
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it, proceeding from the copper houſes, encreaſe 
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its cheerleſs effect, whilſt the hollow jarring of 
the diſtant ſteam-engines remind us of the 
| labours of the 8 in 1. entrails of Mount 1 


Between Hale and Redruth there is a regular 
line of copper-mines, which ſeem to be the 
richeſt in Cornwall. Hu EL -Goxs, near Huel-Gons: 


» This ſtatement is given by Jars (in his Yoyage Mineralogique) and 
confirmed by Klaproth (in his Obſervations vn the Mines of Cornwall. ) See 
alſo F raſer 8 Agricultural Survey of | Cornwall, = 7 : 


+ Hue! (pronounced by the Corniſhmen heb) is an old Corniſh word 
en A Mit or_hole, | 


Camborne! | 


— 
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coal. en is . one A tut deepeſt in = 


county, being. one hundred and forty fathoms 
below the ſurface of the ground. The idea of 
deſcending into the bowels of the earth more 


_ than twice as deep as Saliſbury Cathedral is 
high ſeems certainly to carry with it ſomething 


terrific, but the labour of aſcending ſo many 
ladders is more formidable ill 515 


—*— Revocare gradum, | uperaſque evadere ad : auras 
<< Hor opus, hic labor elt. 


The ore of this mine is of tbe yellow kind; and 
very rich. The lode is from ten to twelve feet 
vide; in ſome places, indeed, it does not mea- 
ſure more than one foot. They raiſe about 


eighty or one hundred tons of ore per month, 


one hundred and fifty-men and boys being em- 


pores, al above and under ground, at a time, $ 


At a ſhort e eaſtward From Huel-Gons 
lies Do.coortn, which beſides copper has yielded 
cobalt to the amount of ſeveral tons. - The ma- 


trix of the ore, as in the former, 1 is quartz 12 


companied ſometimes” by chlorite and killas. 


— 


The 


15 - a ha con rss. 


_ * * - , 2 , l : y 182 
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The depth of the  engine-haſ is one hundred Grunt. 


[ and. ſeventy-four fathoms. FC 


We now come to the famous copper-mine 


"oo Coox' S<KITCHEN, which employs an Cbok's-kit- 


chen. 
amazing number of hands, and yields an im 


menſe profit. The manor belongs to the Baſſet. 
family, whoſe portion is one fixth. Its moſt 
productive ore is the ſolid grey kind; yellow, 
variegated, and bliſtered ſorts are alſo found. 


2 


Some of the ſolid grey is worth thirty pounds 
per ton, and it often affords almoſt ninety per 
cent. of copper, the remainder being ſulphur, 
with a little iron and arſenic. From three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty tons of ore 

have been raiſed here in a month, and within 

che laſt ten years this mine has yielded a profit | 

ol one hundred thouſand pounds, (excluſive of 5 

the lord's portion and all other expences what- 
ever. Numerous lodes are worked, ſome of 
which have granite and others killas for their 
matrix. The depth of the .ſteam-engine ſhaft 

| {which is on the ſouth « or Dunkin” 5 lode)-is one 

by. „ 4 - Z hundred 
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call. hundred and 8 babes. There is a 


water- engine ſhaft, on the great north lode, only 


one hundred and ten fathoms deep. Of the 


three overſhot wheels, two are above ground, 
one of them being forty-two feet and the other : 
forty-eight in diameter; the third is under | 
ground, and meaſures fifty-four feet in dia- 
meter. No leſs than three hundred and forty 


_. perſons are employed; and, in ſhort, the attend- 


ance and apparatus at Cookꝰs- kitchen render 
it perhaps one of the moſt remarkable mines in 
the world. : 


_- 


The various calle; of mining furniſh em- 
ployment for women and children as well as 
men.“ Thoſe who work below are retained 


about fix hours in the twenty-four, the mines 


not being deſerted either by night or day.— 
Moſt of the miners have a wretched, emaciated 


* 
3 = 4 
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* x 
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The number of men, women, and children employed in the mining 
affairs (excluſive of the ſream-works) in this county is eſtimated at 
fixteen ouland, A 


, * 


appear- 


8 
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appearance, for they ſuffer from dampneſs, im- 

purity of air, heat, and numerous other cauſes, 
though in Cornwall they. are ſubjected to the 

fatal effects of choak-damps leſs than in any other 
mining countries. From the enquiries we made 


among theſe miners, the moſt general inconve- 
| nience experienced with regard to their bodily 
health is a tightneſs and conſtant uncaſineſs * 


* 


the thorax. "36 3h Ru = 


— 


A ſubſtance called iron ſtone prevails in the 


mines about Camborne. This rock is incon- 


ceivably hard, and will yield with difficulty to 


any of their tools. A good deal of it appears 


on the ſurfice, and confiſts principally of quartz 
and ſchoerl, though the upper ſtratum of the 
country 1s chiefly killas. Below both lies gra- 


nite, a ridge of which runs to the right of the 


above mentioned mines, and is apparently a 
continuation of the ſame that extends from the 


Land's-end towards St. Ives. It is remark- 


able that almoſt all the lodes north of this ridge 
are parallel | to its courſe, but they do not all 
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dip in the ſame direction. Moſt of them dip 
to the ſouth, from fixteen inches to two feet in 


a fathom. Tixnckorr is the laſt, or eaſtern- 
moſt 3 this range, and the principal lode 


is probably only a continuation of one of thoſe 
Cook's-kitchen, the ore being the ſame. 


more than eighty- one fathoms from the ſur- 


face of the ground) we found to be on Horn- 


2 3. 83 - - —— 
© — 21 


The ſteam-engine (ihe ſhaft of which is not 


A little e Redruth the ridge 


abruptly terminates, and juſt at the extremity 
of it, ſurrounded by rock- baſons, altars, crom- 
lechs, and other druidical relics, ſtands C As LE 


K ARN=BRE He The foundation of this building 


is laid on a rude heap of rocks, which not being 


all contiguous, arches are turned over the cavi- 


ties. One part of it is ſuppoſed to have been 


'Britiſh work; the other is. certainly modern, 
and, from the ſtile, muſt have been added to 
the former merely as a ſort of proſpeQ-houle. 

The ancient part is pierced with loop-holes, but 
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ſteps lead to the door, which is not in the old 
walls, nor is it eaſy to diſcover how far the latter 
extended. There were formerly ſome out- 
works to the north-weſt. , This building ap- } 


N to bave conſiſted originally of three ſto- 
ries, but the lowermoſt only is kept in re- | 

pair. a 
proſpett has at the ſame time a very peculiar 
| - complexion. The bold and ſtupendous druid- 
ical monuments which lie ſcattered on all 


It commands a vaſt horizon, and the 


ſides ; the ſilence and deſolation of the. ſpot; . 


1 | and, above all, the awful veſtiges of convul= - 
fon which the hills exhibit, immenſe detached 

l . maſſes of granite appearing about to roll down 7 NN 1 
. | their e awaken ſublime ideas. in 8 Ts 35 
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Kaba was evidently once a great place 1 


of Druidical worſhip, and from the numerous 


been found here, one may co ure that it 
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was of great note with the carly inhabitant of 
our iſland. 


The town of Rx DRU is ſituated in the very 
heart of the mining country, and of courſe oc- 
cupics a bleak, expoſed ſpot. We found no- 


«thing intereſting to us here, except an extenſive 


Gwennap 


mines. 


collection of minerals (all the produce of Corn- 
wall) belonging to a dealer of the name of Moſes 
Jacob, an 1/raelite.—The day that ſucceeded 5 
our arrival was allotted to the ſurvey of a noted 
cluſter of mines near Gwennap, where, by means 
of our letters of introduction, we e the 
utmoſt civility and attention. 

: The Gwen NAP MINES are to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Redruth, and to the right of the high-road to 
Truro.—Tin, copper, and lead run in rich 


courſes through this part of the county, and 


lodes of different metals in ſome places inter- 
| ſeRteach other. It has been remarked that the 
courſes in general, both of tin and. copper, run 

in a direction nearly from eaſt to weſt, and un- 
„ derlie 


\ 
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derlie towards the north. Some, however, are 
inclined to the ſouth, but very few have a dif- 


ferent direction from the above. Hence it ap- 


| pears that the metallic veins in Cornwall obey 


the courſe of the granite mountains, and run 
very nearly parallel. to them. The country of 


the Gwennap mines is moſtly granite, with killas 


above on the ſurface. There i is a decompoſing 


variety of the latter ſubſtance which occurs 
5 „ 9 i I} 
hereabout, and is called fukan. It is of a white. 


colour, very ſoft, and crumbles almoſt into 
powder between the fingers —Here alſo a ſub- 
| ſtance called goſſan abounds, which is always 
looked upon by the miners as indicative of a 


rich. vein at no great diſtance. This is of a | 


reddiſh or. yellowiſh brown colour, amorphous, 


and compoſed chiefly of oxyde of i iron mixed 


with argillaceous and other particles. The 
brown tungſten analyzed by Klaproth, and de- 
ſcribed by Kirwan (vol. 1, p. 132) as goſſan, 
is a very different ſubſtance; but, as the Corniſh 
miners are ſo. indiſcriminate in the application 


of terms, it is probable enough that they may 
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cual. ſometimes call an ore of wolfram by this name. 


I ̃ be principal of the Gwennap mines are Huel- 
Virgin, Caharrack, and Poldice. The firſt of 
theſe is one hundred and ſixty fathoms in depth, 
and has yielded a conſiderable quantity of native 
copper. In the month of March only, 1785, 
there were extracted no leſs than one thouſand 
four hundred tons from this mine, as Klaproth 
informs us. The metal is found in a fort of 
arboreſcent form, interſperſed with quartz, on 
which I have frequently obſerved diſtin im- 
preſſions of the former. _ Goflan accompanies 
Caharrack, moſt of the veins—CAHARRACK, lying con- 
tiguous to Huel-Virgin, produces cryſtal- 
lized“ red vitreous copper- ore ( though at pre- 
ſent only in very ſmall quantities) and ſome 
varieties of the olivenertz, or arſeniate of copper. 
Native copper too is found here.—Klaproth 
mentions that aſphaltum has been found in this 
mine, and at the depth of ninety yards.—All 


#. 


- 


— 


e The tryftals are of an octohedral ſhape. 


% 
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the above ſubſtances have a decayed granite for 
their matrix.—The blue carbonate of copper, 
or ceruleum montanum, as alſo the green ſort, 
called malachite, is produced both in a looſe 
and in- an indurated form in the two mines 
above mentioned. —_— DICE is one of the 
oldeſt mines in Cornwall, and yields yellowiſh - 
- copper ore, a roſin tin, and a good deal of 
galena. A whitiſh grey copper, cryſtallized i in 
_ triangular and quadrangular pyramids - with 
truncated points, is found with the ſolid ſort. 
| Both of them are to be ranked among the ſul- 
| phurated ores.— The tin cryſtals* reſemble gar- 
nets, being of a blackiſh brown colour (which 
is occaſioned probably by the iron they contain), | 
but are eaſily known from the former by their 
| veight. Their matrix is a heavy greyiſh brown 
| ſtone, generally called tin None, which . 
* Nn of calciform tin. 


ü Some of theſe 4 are 33 and other tetrahedral pyra» 
| . nee 
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At Huzl-Uniry a mineral very rare in 
other countries, viz. black fuliginous copper 
ore, is found. Not far from the Gwennap mines is 


meer hee Hue L-] EWELL, famous for. producing tin eryſ 


Downs. 


tals in a ſubſtance called by the miners growan, 


Which is nothing more than a granite conſiſting 
of tranſparent, glaſſy quartz, a mall portion of 


decompoſing felſpar, and ſilvery mica partiy in 
a decayed ſtate. The cryſtals are roſin- co- 
loured, and in the ſhape of tetrahedral pyramids, | 
being ſcattered, as well as ſome | wolfram, 


throughout the maſs. This curious mineral is 


now become extremely ſcarce. In Huel- Jew- 
ell they find alſo red tranſparent copper ore, in 
 oftohedral cryſtals. | 


At 8 the beſt cobalt in England has 
been dug. Other cobalt mines are Huel-Trugo 
'near St. Columb, Dudnan' s In . * 
and near Pons-nooth. 1 

Croſſing the Nox TH-DOwWNSõ in- our way to 
St. Agnes, we vilned A remarkable copper- 
; . „ mine, 


' 
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mine, in which the lode is heaved, or flarted, as 


the miners expreſs themſelves. They . mean 


that the courſe of the ore is ſuddenly inter- 


rupted, but recoverable again by ſinking deeper, : 
when another portion of it will occur, running - 
Rs parallel to the firſt; and thus a lode may be 
found broken into numerous courſes (which 
] ſeem to have been formed by finking one be- 
low the other) and yet all maintaining exattly 


the ſame direction. There is generally a vein 


of ſome particular ſubſtance that runs perpen- 
dicular to the courſe, and communicates with 
| the ſeparated portions of the lode; this is called 
the croſs-courſe. In the above mine the croſs. 
courſe conſiſts of a pellucid quartz, of a curious 


radiated texture, interſperſed with ſome few 


particles of copper- ore. The country is a kil- 
las, that breaks into regular laminæ of an alter- 
nate red and white colour. The matrix of the 


ore is a hard, black, compound ſtone, which 


they call a caple.— The North- Down mines 


(and theſe are nine in number) occupy an 
extent of ground about two miles 1 in lchgtb. and 


F 


e one 


* e 


323 one mile in o breadth, lying to the 2% of the high 
. road to Truro. One adit runs through all the 

| mines both on the North-downs and'i in Gwennap 
pariſh, being nearly ten miles in length. There 

= only one tin-mine among the former. The 

- country is wholly killas, and the ore principally 
© the yellow fort, the beſt of which is worth about 

- ,  twdve pounds per ton. The copper lodes here 

| dip generally to the north, but the tin lodes: to 


the ſouth. 


St. Agnes, Sr. Acts is ſituated on the north coaſt, 
| ſurrounded by ſeveral rich tin- mines. It can- 
not be conſidered 3 as a port, for, though a quay 
E has been more than once ereCtted for the accom- 
modation of veſſels, the violence of the ſea has 
always ſoon demoliſhed it ; and the harbour is 
| choaked up with ſand. We were much firuck | 
| "I the majeſtic ee this ſhore j— 


** Hinc ade hinc 88 rupes; * 


guarded by immenſe rocks of killas, | it W to 


defy the impetuoſity of * ſea "= : "on the 
left 


1 
* 


left is a rommrkable eminence called St. Agnes 


beacon, five hundred feet above the level of the- 


water. The ſtratification of this mountain de- 
ſerves particular mention, and the following is 
the account given of it by Borlaſe.* * Upon 


digging (ſays he) a vegetable foil and rubble 


I appeared for five feet from the top ; ; a fine ſort 
of white and yellow clay fix feet; a layer of 
ſand of the fame nature as that on the ſhore fix 
- feet ; ; beneath this a layer of ſmooth, rounded 
pebbles; next, four feet of a white, ſtony rubble ' 
and earth (probably quartz), and then the firm 

; rock (killas) in which the tin-lodes ſhape their 
5 courſe.” Theſe: tin lodes may be traced diſ- 
tindtly on the ſide of the rocks towards the ſea, 


and I do not know any other inſtance, in the 


county, of killas conftituting the immediate 


matrix of this ore. The fiſſures are in general 
extremely ſmall and thread-like, and the killas 
which they pervade is a bluiſh grey ſpecies, of a 


* Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 76. . 
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Cerwwall, pretty compact texture. There. are ſtream- 
| works of tin on the beach, and two large mines 
not far diſtant ; in one of the latter called 
Huel-rock, the ſulphurated ore diſcovered by 
Raſpe was dug. The lode was at firſt nine feet 
wide, and appeared about twenty yards only be- 
neath the ſurface of the ground. At Trevau- 
5 nance and Seal-hole, in this pariſh, the cryſtals 
of tin are octohedral, being quadrangular pyra- 
mids joined by their baſes. I have feen ſome 
in quadrangular priſms terminated by pyra- 
mids of the ſame number of hes, but theſe are 
oy rare. 


we had now inſpettcd the . of the 
=, moſt remarkable mines in Cornwall, and the 
] principal facts that fell under our obſervation 
Bn : | relative to them are interſperſed in the pre- 


* Klaproth found this ore to contain, out of 'one hundred and nineteen 
grains, thirty of pure ſulphur, forty-one of tin, forty-three of copper, two 
of iron, and three of the tony matrix.—Raſpe propoſed to call it bet 
metal ore. It is fimilar in colour to the grey copper ore, - lamellar in tex- 

ture, and extremely brittle, * See Magellav's Cronfledt, vol. 2, p. 636. 


ceding 


| Bis | ; | 4 i 
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ceding pages. There are PEW general remarks, 
however, which yet remain to be mentioned, 


but reſult in a great degree from what has as! 


already ſaid. —With regard to tin, it appears 


that the moſt common ſtate in which it is here 


found is the calciform, the greater quantity of 
ore being indurated or glaſs-like ;—that its moſt 
prevalent matrix is either an argillaceous or a 


filiceous ſubſtance, or a ſtone compounded of 


both (called by the miners caple), none of the cal- 
careous genus ever appearing contiguous to the - 
ore except the fluors ;—and that the oxydes. of 
iron and arſenic are thoſe with which the tin is 


moſt frequently blended. —Copper lodes lie 


deeper than thoſe of tin, and the richer ones are 


— — 2 


vr We 
* 


n 


* Some 4 time ago the ſebiefer ſpar (of Werner) was found in one of the 


tin-lodes, in Polgooth mine; it was remarked, however, that from the 
period of the diſcovery the lode ceaſed to be productive of ore.—Calca- 
reous ſubſtances are very ſcarce in Cornwall, and I was not a little ſur- 
priſed to hear that the ſchiefer-ſpar (which is one of the ſcarceſt ſpecies, 


and had never been before found but at Koningſberg, in Norway, and in 
Iam informed that the Rev, Mr. 


Saxony,) was a native of this county, 
Hennah, of St, Auſtle, is in poſſeſſion of a cryſtallized variety with erect 
hexagonal plates.—Signor Sevareſi and Mr, Hatchett are the gentlemen to 
whom we are indebted for the addition of the . ſpar to the liſt of 
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in general accompanied in their courſe by goſſan. 


The ores of-this metal are moſtly of the pyri- 
tous, and ſulphurated ſort, with more or leſs 


arſenic, and have a variety of matrices, though 


rarely killas, or calcareous ſubſtances.—The 
lodes both of tin and copper appear moſt fre- 
quently to have granite for their country, and to 
make an angle from 60? to 76* with the horizon. E 
T he only filver-mine in this county is 
HuEI-MxExico, fituated to the left of the road 


leading from St. Agnes to St. Michael, and not 
far from the fea, the ſand of which covers all 
the adjacent country. The rocks on che coaſt, 


quite from St. Ives, ſeem to conſiſt chiefly of 


killas, which, with nodules of quartz, is the pre- 


vailing ſubſtance in the mine. Luna cornea, 


or horn filver ore, has been found here, though 


in very ſmall quantities, and conſequently ſpeci- 
mens of it yield a high price.“ A good deal of 


* 


lt is of a es * and is found in ſmall ſpecks conſiſt 
35 of minute ur cryſtals, 


/ 


ſilver, 
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— 


10 bewies has been procured from Huel«  Cornwaile 5 


Mexico; ſome maſſes of the ore, we were in- 


— 


formed, have produced as much as half their 
veight of it. The matrix is an ochraceous 7 
i iron-ore, and the yellow oxyde covers the 
whole of the mine. I conceived at firſt that 
the ſilver might be afforded by a decompoſed ; 
galena, but could not find any appearance of 
lead upon examination of the lode. The courſe 
of the latter is almoſt perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, in a direction from north to ſouth. It is 
about ten years ſince the mine was firſt worked, 
and the depth is now nearly twenty-four 
fathoms. I found it very. dangerous to deſ- 
cend, on account of the ladders continuing 5 
quite ſtrait to the bottom, And there being no 
reſting place except a niche cut on one ſide in 
the earth.“ Should one unfortunately miſs 


— 


- 7 — 


* Moſt of the ladder-ſhafts in Cornwall have what are called landings | 

- , Þlaces that is, the ladders do not often extend more than five or fix fa- 85 „ 
thoms in depth before you can ſtand, or perhaps walk ſome way, ſafe on 

1 legs, ans then procecd to another courſe, | | | 1 


_ one's 


Av 


St. Michael. 


of a church. | 7 Sw 


8 
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one's hold of the ladder in this ſhaft, there is 
nothing to prevent a fall to the very floor of 
the mine. 


Enriched with a few ſpecimens of the pro- 
ductions of Huel-Mexico, we a paſſed over a 
diſmal country to Sr. MicnaET, or (as it is 
vulgarly called) M itchell. Though a borough, 


this is a ſad, mean place, and did-not offer any _ 


thing worthy of notice. —lt cannot boaſt even 


a 


*. Corus: (which is alſo a borough) 1 
the advantage of a decent, paved ftreet, and is a 


church- town, but not more likely to detain a 
traveller than St. Michael. There are ſome, 


ſtream-works in the neighbourhood, which pro- 


- duce the wood-tin. The ſoil ſeems encourag- 


ing to cultivation in ſome ſpots, but towards St, 


Roche a wild, extenſive heath ſpreads itſelf, and 
the road to Bodmin preſents a barren ſcene 


until it approaches e, near to that place, 
When 


when it ibaa bordered (and not ſparingly). 
1 with wood, 


Bopuix is ſcreened. on all des by riſing 


ground, and was inviſible to us until we were 


| almoſt in the ſtreets. It muſt have been for- 
merly a very flouriſhing, extenſive place, and 
was famous for its manufaftories. Indeed it is 


ſtill a large town, and has one fine, wide ſtreet, 
inferior to none in the county. A manufaftory 


of yarn too continues, but is ſaid to be much on 
the decline. The aſſizes are holden here once 


in the year, and the county-gaol, built very 


lately, ſtands in a healthy ſpot juſt without the 
town. This building is laid out nearly on the 


1 plan recommended by Mr. Howard, and ſtruck 
us as a model for all places of confinement. A 
little to the eaſt we obſerved ſome ruinous walls, 


vhich are ſaid to be the remains of a hoſpital for 


lepers, dedicated to St. Lazarus. — The church 
i. "hl Bodmin i is very ſpacious, and a venerable old 
pile: Before the ſee was removed to St. Ger- 


main's this was the Cathedral of the dioceſe, 
v7; x ke 2 A and 
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— and it belonged, as the conventual church, to e 
Adjoining monaſtery of St. Petroc. Its ſpire 
was blown down by a violent hurricane in the 
year 1699. The monaſtery belonged originally 
to Beneditctines, but being plundered by the 
Danes in 981 ; and the Monks diſperſed, its re- 
' venues were enjoyed principally by the Earl of 
Morton and Cornwall, and afterwards devolved. 
Er to the crown.“ A little before the diſſolution, 
15 however, we find that a prior and canons poſ- 
ſeſſed the monaſtery. —Ir n the church- yard there 
appear to be ſome 1 dan of the . 


A botaniſt viſing d this part | of the country 
mould be reminded that one of our plantæ rariſ- 
fime, viz. Liguſticum Cornubienſe, inhabits the 
: {kirts of a wood about a mile north from Bod- 
| min. Unfortunately I did not hear that it was 
'__ . » fo much within my reach, or indeed that it had 
been found any where within late years, until 


* 


® See Steevens's Dugtale, vol 3, . 31 
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FRE: we had finiſhed our tour, when I wa accident- 
| ally informed by Sir Thomas Geary Cullum, : 
Bart. (a gentleman eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
| his zeal i in the walks-of N atural Hiſtory) that he 
155 bad d eee it here. e 


2 


From Bodmin we returned to the northern 
cond; - paſſing through Wadebridge- and Camel- 
ford, and making our firſt day's journey in that 
| direction conclude at the latter, which was the 
2 only place i in that part of the county where we 
could expect accommodation Between Bod- : 
min and Wadebridge the country is ſomewhat | 
varied, and there is a vale pleaſingly wooded, 
and (what is not very common in Cornwall) i in- 
terſperſed with orchards; but as we approach 


Camelford, the proſpect enter to be in the leaſt 55 : 


| intereſting, except on account of its vildneſs, - 
and perhaps is more infipid than in any part we 
had viſited, As to the ſoil: it now becomes 
ſchiſtoſe. The ſame ſort of argillaceous fate 
that abounds on the ſouthern coaſt between . 
Germain's and Fe owey ſhews itſelf _ on the E 

Wai, 22 north 
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: Wadebridge. 
Camelford.' 


tum between it and the te. There are 
ee to the leſt of the — road that 
produce an excellent ſlate for roofs, equal per- 
haps to any in the kingdom. This ſpecies is of yy 

a peculiar texture; when ſtruck it will ſound | 


almoſt as clear'as a piece of metal, and ſplits 
into flakes, or lamine, ſometimes large enough 


to make grave-ltones. Its colour. is a greyith 
blue. The beſt (or bottom ſtone, as it is called) : 
is dug at the depth of thirty fathoms or more, 
the upper part of the quarries. producing none 
that is good for much, the laminæ being ſhort 


and of unequal thickneſs. The rough maſſes 

are raiſed from their beds by wedges, driven by 

bars of iron, and they are ſplit by means of a 
ſtrong, broad chiſel, and a mallet. T- 


5 


WADEBAIDOE and CamtLroORD are both 


* Called Denyball late · duaries. 
+ The beg late from the above quarts i ol or about e pount 
. 1 1 55 


75 


* 


= : . ; * 
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| inconſiderable places, and with regard to the fi- © 


tuation of the latter none can poſſibly be more 2 
diſmal.— The river Camel makes a long circuit 
before it arrives at Wadebridge, (where it is 


eroſſed by a fine bridge of ſeventeen arches), 
. empties itſelf into Padſtow- harbour. This 


harbour i is ſo much obſtrutted by ſand that na- 
vigation is difficult, except in its very channel, 
where the water is deep enou gh to ſuppoft ſhips | 
of great burthen.— The banks of the Camel 


were the ſcene of ſome bloody battles between 
the Britons and Saxons. It was ſomewhere 


near Camelford that the famous battle between 
the renowned Arthur and his rebellious nephew 

Modred is ſuppoſed to have happened, and 
where the latter was killed, and the former 
received his death- wound. —Camelford is a 
place of great antiquity and a borough, but we 
found nothing within its precinẽts that deſerved 
attention. „„ „„ | 


i „ See Rapin age of ca, ne 1 


a. 3 Between 


anl. — Pailiow-harbour We 
antimony mines have been worked with ſome 
ſucceſs; one near St. Teatb, indeed i is at preſent 
deſerted, but Huel- Boys, in the- pariſh of En- 
dellyon, yielded, as Price informs us (in his 0b- 
 feroations on the Mines of Cornwall), one hun- 
dred and twenty tons within three years. 


One of our objects in returning to the north- 
ern coaſt was a view of the remains of a re- 
warkable fortreſs called King Arthur's: Caſtle 
Tintagel. at TIN TACEL. It is conjedtured that this was 
once the royal refidence of Arthur, and, if we 

REY may believe ſome of our old hiſtorians; the 
Hector of Britain was born here. Aſſociating 
the idea of its former ſplendor and import 
ance, —of its having been the palace of the 


ancient princes of Danmonium,—with the wild 7 

| ſublimity. and commanding aſpect of the ſitua- 

tion, we felt at the ſcene before. us an involun- 

_ tary awe. Its deſolation and decay gave riſe 

to reſlections on the early periods of our 

0 on the bold ſtand made by our warlike | 
| 


OO 232 2 


4 » * 


— 


| Sea in 8 of ay race 1 native cum all... 


oil; on the heroic chiefs whom theſe ſtruggles for 
independence. and freedom. from. foreign. rule 
called forth; and on the viciſſitudes which towns, 
tribes; whole nations, languages, and all human 
_ Inſtitutions. and ideas undergo; Theſe walls, 
now mouldering into rubbiſh, once © frowned a 

RE ee, pile,” and contained apartments mY, 
appeared the pomp and pageantry of a court. 

Fancy figured e thronging knights“ reſorting 
bither to the throne of their warlike ſovereign, 
and partaking of the military honors of his 


round- table, whilſt the royal ſtandard of Britain 


waving above proclaimed this the ſeat of 
ſupreme anion at deſolation \ hal 
ber ieee „ e 


5 | — laps ingntia en TE. e 
* Saxa j Jacent, nulloque domus cuſtode tenetur. IT'S 


Euoügh of che works remain to ſhew that Tin- 


tagel Caſtle was very ſtrong and ſpacious, though þ 5 7 
| I doubt whether much of what is now ſtanding | 


18 of ſo early a date as the Britiſh times. The 
banden is a bold Naty promontory, part of it 
| „ 3 e e 
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ais onszn various o s 


ll. x ſeparated from” the main” FEY 555 an 
enſe chaſm and, unleſs this chaſm has been 
ned fince the dil * of the Caſtle, ac- 
ceſſible only by means of a draubridge. It 
is evident that the rocks have been rr In 
one place, at leaſt, ſubſequently to the ereftion 
of the walls, for a long fiſſure may be traced 
through both them and their foundation. 
| What remains on the peninſular part is a circu- 
_ ar, garretted wall, ineloſing ſome traces of 
buildings: here 'was probably the keep. Un- 
derneath, is a cavern, or ſubterraneous paſſage, 
through which boats could once fail from one 
| fide of the rocks to the other at full tide, but, 
ſome maſſes having fallen down from above, it 
is now in ſome meaſure blocked up. The walls 
on the other fide of the chaſm incloſe two nar- 
ro courts, and at the higheſt part of the for- 
treſs there are ſeveral ſteps leading to the pas 
rapet. The whole is conſtrutted with ſlate, 
which is pierced with holes for diſcharging 
arrows, &c. On the fide towards the ſea the 
precipice is Aly terrific z the Whale circum, 
be 
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- Whit we were eee this nia j 


— has great ni FRAY i 
nature. The brows of the rocks are fringed 1 
with ſamphire, and we found e N ö 
ee in 1 their crevices dt fins Shy 


able ſpot, our guide pointed out to us ſome 


choughe flying beneath us. Theſe were the 
firſt we had ſeen, in a wild ſtate, in Cornwall, | 
though the bird i is ſo common on its coaſts that 
it is generally known by the name of the Core 
ni iſh daw. The natives are ſo muck attached 
to them that it is very commoy to ſee tame ones 
in their gardens.—The chough may be imme- _ 
diately diſtinguiſhed from the common crow by 78 


its red legs and bill; beſides, the colour is a 


ſort of violaceous black. Ruined towers by 
mme ſea ſide, and ſequeſtered, craggy rocks being 
its favourite haunts, about Tintagel there are 


conſiderable numbers. ee nk 
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mY little to ts eaſt of "Ang Arthur” s Caſtle 
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; „ the name of N and Wee moſt 5 
= ; ſerable, ſhabby groupe of cottages, without even 
: > | EE public-houſe. The country around it Is. bleak 
1 and rugged, and the whole formed ſuch a ; diſmal 
=_ . 3 picture of deſolation that we began to imagine 
4 6 . ourſelves removed by enchantment out of the 
Az region of civilization. There are about twenty 
bouſes within the borough, but the number of - 
4 | 8 voters is ſeldom ſo great. At this time chere 
I * are five or ſix only. Their qualifications, con- 

4 | ſiſt in living in the pariſh, ! land in 

the vorongh,. VVV 

j = F rom Tintagel we proceeded over a rocky 

1 Boſcallle. . to Bos cas rUE, a village not far diſtant 

q 5 from the former, and in a highly romantic ſitu- 

Ts ation. The cottages. are all in a deep valley 

4 vVvaſhed by a ſmall inlet of the ſea, whilſt fine 

; B ; mountainous eminences crowd round them on - 

1 * 8 : all ſides, cut by craggy gaps, | and clad with 

=_  -. bruſhwood. This place was once famous for 

. a caſtle, built by one of the Botereaux Ami, 

| | 3 but chere are no fragments remaining. þ 

4 | At 
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0 the 4 if five « or en chiles Frome Ber. 
ea! tle we had the ſame inſipid ſcenery that b. 


. 


pears about Camelford, and it continued until 
we came near Launceſton, the caſtle of which 


Was a forlorn, indiſtinct object on our left a 
| long way. A ſcreen of mountain- aſh, elm, and : 
oak on each ſide of the road forms an avenue 

] to the town and a moſt agreeable contr aſt to che | 5 
country we leave behind. 16 ride under the | 


Hade of a hedge-row was a real. luxury to us. 


LAUNCESTON is ſituated on the borders of a Launceſton. 
pleaſing and cultivated country; partly on an 
eminence; and partly on a ſharp declivity to the 

north. In entering the toyn, we paſſed under 95 
- we mouldering walls of i its ancient caſtle, which 
even now retains a threatening aſpełt, and muſt 
have been once a very ſtrong and important 1 
fortreſs. The keep ſtands on an elevated knoll _ 
that appears to be partly artificial and is ſaid to . 
have extended originally farther into the town. - 


The principal entrance is to the north-eaſt, | 


ww ſtood the "= gate, which is in an im- = 
| | - .. oe 
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5 c. pertecg ſtate; but mine gills Ain wade, to iti. 

1 : N Atſter eroſſing a conſiderable. area we mount a 

= | flight of ſteps, riſing very quick, to the keep. 

E . The latter is ſurrounded by a circular wall, in- 
tended probably for a ſort of covered way; 
about ſix feet within it there is a ſecond wall, 

twelve feet in thickneſs, through which a ſtair- 

| caſe leads to the top. The whole diameter of 

the keep is ninety=three feet, and the height of 
the parapet above the baſe- court one hundred 
and four feet. Before the Conqueſt, we have 

no further account of this caſtle than chat Otha- 

mar de Knivet was conſtable, or governor. 


4 - _ . Kichard' 1; gave it to Earl (afterwards King) 
E John, his brother. William, Earl of Morton 
. and Cornwall, made ſo many additions to it that 
E he has been confidered by ſome as the founder, 
; The keep ſeems to me to be of a much earlier 
| date than any other part of the works, and it is 


not improbable that the foundation of it is as 

| : old as the time of the Britons, who, no doubt, 
had ſome ſtrong forts in this part of the country 
for their ſecurity againſt the MR | 

the 
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che borough of N ewport, which joins det to ce, 
Launceſton, this i is a very populous and exten- — 
ſive place. The church belonging to the former „ 


was once A conventual | one, dedicated to St. 
Stephen; hence the pariſh has ſometimes . 
ſame appellation. A prior and canons, of the 2 ot 
order of St. Auguſtine, placed here by Warle- = 
 waſt; Biſhop of Exeter, inhabited at firſt a ſpot 
near the caſtle, but were afterwards removed to 
the other ſide of the river Kenſey, which runs 13 : 
under the hill; The church of St. Thomas OC= i 
cupies a pleaſant, rural | ſituation near the foot we - 5 
| the latter. In the heart of the town ſtands that 
of St. Mary Magdalen, a handſome fabric, in a 
rich ſtile of the Gothic order, but much ob- 
ſcured by other buildings. — There are two fine 
Gothic gates ſtill ſtanding, and in Leland's time 
the place was encompaſſed by a regular wall.— 
At the entrance to the White-hart inn we ah 
; fart a noble Saxon arch; ſo that it is not im- 
probable chat on the ſite of it ſtood the monaſ- 
tery mentioned above. Launceſton. has alto- 
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eren. aſſizes are bolden Pere ee with 
andi it is OURS n chief town in the 
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county. 


e neareſt way to ; Plyinonith lay pd 
n and Saltaſh; indeed the mines near 
the former would have induced us to paſs 
_ through it, had it been even remote from the 
high road. The face of the country becomes 
no both varied and fertile, and formed 2 pleaſ- 


ing preparation to our return into the delightful ; 


N of Devon. We frequently diſcovered 
- the Tamar gliding through a ſucceſſion of cul. 
tivated lands and encloſures, / Sometimes an 
- immenſe landſcape opened to our view.—On 
the left a range of mountains, the harſhneſs of 
their outline mellowed by diſtance, ſeemed ta 
- - advance i in a north. eaſt direction. Near theſe 
are the huge Druidical monuments called the 
Hurlers, and alſo the Cheeſe-rings, as they are 
_vulgarly named. The materials for both. were 
- furniſhed on the ſpot, for the granite rocks con- 
tinue their courſe to o the eaſt of 0 and the 
; 7 


Voman that could ſcold in it, when he viſited _ „ 
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bee (which, 
rock piled: on eacl Wes mtg in a 5 
were probably conſtruted by nature bee 8 
©] one of her whimſical moments. The Hurlers : Ha f 1 

þ are ihree ſingular and large, circles, of ſtones 8 
_ which. interſect each, other, the centres in 
| à right line; the name is derived from a ridi- 5 1 1 

culous tradition that they were once people 

amuſing themſelves; at hurling,“ or ding. „ 4 
1 favgurite ſport WOOL * Coil meg. , „ ; 2 
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199% Pos now DEAT rl bee be 8 of this 
county, and viſited i its moſt ſecluded parts, with- | 1 
out finding any traces of the old Corniſh lun. 2 - 4 
guage, we ventured to conclude that it muſt we. „ 
nearly, if not wholly, extindt, eſpecially as Mr. | : 
= Ray could not meet with more than one perſon : jp 
ho wrote it as long ago as the year 1662. mo — 7: 1 
| Barrington was: fortunate: enough to find an old _ 5 1 


* The natives of Commwall have . been famous foe thels Ka 
and e at this crereiſe.— Eren one * heard of the Corn! ſh bug. > 
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all. this county in 1968.—Tt was ſpoken ſo generally, 


however, down to che reign of Henry VIII. 


that Dr. Moreman, Vicar of Mynhinet, is faid 


to have been the firſt who taught his pariſh | 
the Lord's prayer, the creed, and the command- 


ments in Engliſn. According to the beſt au- 


thorities I have been able to conſult, the Corniſh 
mult have been merely a diale&t of that language 


- which prevailed over all Britain beſore the ar- 


rival of the Saxons, / and which was common 
(chough not down to ſo late a period) to Ireland 
and Gaul. The Britons being driven into 
countries remote from each other, their language 
would in proceſs of time become differently 


written and pronounced, and mixed in different 
degrees with other languages, ſo as to conſtitute 


the Armorican, | Wäelſh, and Corniſh, which 
ſeem to have never been radically diſtin, for 


thoſe who are verſed in any one of theſe can 


get the n with tolerable facility. 


see Gough's Camden, vol. Is f. 11.˙ 


 tindijon 1 . lat. In 1 gilt ne, no more 9 pt . 
than three books are extant in the language: . 
one them 00 Gibſon, informs us) i n= written in 
an old « court- hand on vellum, and contains the 


hiſtory. of our Saviour's paſſion; the other 


two are in the Bodleian library, but I am ig- 


norant of the ſabje& of them. —Secondly, the 
ceſſation of all intereourſe and correſpondence 
with the people of Bretagne inder Henry VII. 
before whoſe time there were interchanges of fa. 
milies and princes with them; and—laſtly,—the 
jealouſies that have exiſted between the natives 
* this county: and Wales, ſince the latter has be- 
0 come a mining country, Were: the means of con- 


fining the Corniſhmen to a communication. in | 
their ori ginal language only with each other. 


' The Welſh having much leſs intercourſe with 
their neighbours than the people of Cornwall, 
we cannot be ſurpriſed that the language of the. 


former has ſurvived that of the latter, and we . 
have no need perhaps to take other CIrcum- 
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ſtances into conſideration. 
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| this mine has been productive I know not, bur 
there is a great quantity of wolfram in the qua tz 


upper ftratum around the foot of the hill; but 
duke latter is certainly one of the links, as it were, 
dahat ſerves to connect the g 
Cornwall with the ſame of Dartmoor 3 its out- 
line is as mountainous as any we ſaw in this 
county, and its fides are rendered craggy by the 
| maſſes. of granite projecting from them, and 
Which come under the ſame character as the 


dome mines on the e . che rubbiſh 
ſurrounding the ſhafts we found a good deal of 
decompoſing granite,* fimilar to that of St. Ste- 
phen's pariſh, and which might be applied to 
the ſame purpoſes. St. Kitt's bill (on the left) 
conſiſts entirely of granite, and, at the very. top, 
a a ſhaft has been ſunk for digging tin. Whether 


chat ſeems to adjoin the lode. Killas is the 


ranitic chain of 


moorſtone.—The proſpea from) the ſummit of 


2 * —— — — — 
2 1 
1 3 9a 1 ; : Y 
The China-flone, VFA 
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ö St. Kitt's hill bad a vaſt tract of count 


1 and brings both banks of the Tamar under the 


me natural diſtrict, by ſhewing a perfect ſimi- 


5 larity i in their agricultural, as well as their geo- 


logical aſpe&, and making an imaginary union 


between the eminences that overlook. them on | 
155 each ſide. To the ſouth, Plymouth-ſound pre- 
5 ſented its hazy ſurface, and we could diſtinaly 25 


trace the route by which we were the next day 


15 to complete o our circuit of Cornwall. 5 > 


SY 


— la ron, ery in a ſituation quite Callingron. 


peas by the bold height of St. Kitt's hill, 


has nothing to boaſt of but 1 its church, a ſpacious, | 
towering fabric. Though a. ſhabby place, it may 


juſtly claim a ſuperiority in rank to-many other 


of the Corniſh boroughs. Its manufaQtory of : 
cloth is as briſk as any carried on in the county, 


but this i is & branch of buſineſs which ſeems to 
be migrating very faſt. from the more weſtern 
| ms of the kingdom, 3 


As ve came nearer tothe Tamar, our views 
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cu gradually ed; and thei vicinity of PER 


Pentilly 
Caſtle. 


LIV CasTLE, which ſtands on its edge, is 


highly beautiful and luxuriant. The declivities 
towards the river are moſt charmingly wooded, 
and fine tall elms, wearing a pictureſi que ap- 
pearance of age, ſtretch their broad branches 
over the approach to the caſtle. The latter is 


a modern building, and has the appellation of a 


caſtle, I imagine, only from its embattled form. | 


— 


Cultivation was now become conſpicuous in 
every direktion, and the Danmonian fence, from 
its novelty, was not ſo offenſive to us as when 
our eyes had been more familiarized to a ſcene 
of fertility and to the concerns of agriculture.— 
How happy the occupations of the hufbandman 
appeared in compariſon with thoſe of the wretched 
miner! The latter aſſiſted only by the gleam of 
a candle, and ſurrounded by a groſs, and fre- 
quently by a deadly, ãtmoſphere, is momentarily 
in danger of ſeeing the tomb cloſe over his head, 
whilſt the former, bleſſed in his toil with a pure 
air and the ſplendor of heaven, purſues the taſk 

: | aſſigned 
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him with 1 1 and; choeyfialilola cu. 
From. this contraſt, I think, one may judge 
what nature intended to be the true nee 
of man. 
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CONTINUED, 


Taz day after our arrival at Saltaſh, we went 
up the Tavey to viſit the lead mines of BERRE- Bere-Alfin | 
Als rox. A ſerene ſky, and the beauty of the 
ſcenes which ſucceeded each other according to 
every curvature in our courſe, rendered our 

little voyage inexpreſſibly pleaſing. There is 
a profuſion of wood -in the vicinity of the 
mines, and. the ſpace comprehended between 
the Tamar and the Tavey towards their con- 
fluence preſented a great number of very lovely 
T4 — 
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Devon. Anita: Aber TOE Le we "hg: the 
_ diſtance of about a mile and an half to walk : 
before we. arrived at Bere-Alſton, which, 
though a borough, is quite a mean village, and 
ve were informed that not a ſingle voter reſides 


in it. Probably it was once the property of a 
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| perſon of ſome rank and influence, by which 
means many inconſiderable places firſt obtained 


c 
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IP 
2 


the privilege of ſending repreſentatives to par- . 


n * FOES. bh 
a 1 


liament. It is faid that the manor was given 

„ the Conqueror to a branch of the family of 
Alengon ; if fo, the word 4 {fon might be a 

8 of chat name. 1 


1 4 


We vere fortunate enough tO Sharia at theſe 
mines ſome fluor in oftohedral cryſtals, which 
is a very rare mineral, and at no other place 
in England, I believe, is it to be found. e 
ore is a galena, with a matrix of whitiſh quartz 
accompanied by a good deal of blende. Killas 
conſtitutes in a great meaſure the- country of 
the galena, - and ſeems to prevail in the ſoil 

about Bere-Alſton. The depth of the mines is 
not 
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| not very conſiderable,” nor: they produce 
ſufficiently to excite any great ſpirit of induſtry ; 
indeed at this time we did not find ay, 196 1 8 


workings a at La were going on. 


On our return to the boat, the water proved 
too ſhallow to carry us back, which obliged us 
to wait for the flood tide, and was the means of 


furniſhing us with an acquiſition i in the way of 


conchology. In the mud appeared a ſpecies of 


Turbo, which, though very ſimilar to T. littoreus 


(the common periwinkle), has ſome charac- 


ters that ſeem to authorize its being conſi- 
dered as a different ſhell, The anfrattus are 


| much more ſwollen, as it were, than in the 
above ſpecies; the ſpire is more depreſſed 3 
and, beſides that there is no appearance of 


triæ either tranſverſely or longitudinally, this 


ſhell has a ſort of diſtorted or rude contour that 
may perhaps entitle it to the appellation of 

T. rudis. Its colour is greeniſn.—1 do not 

find that it has been either figured or deſeribed. 
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Plymouth. 
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We now res croſſed the Tamar, at the"Saltaſh 
paſſage, having | completed a peregrination of 


almoſt three hundred miles ſince our firſt 


arrival at PV»; ˙·¹]ü hel 


* 


Plymouth and its environs comprehend 5 


: variety of intereſting objects, to the ſurvey of 


which ſome days ſhould be allotted, my every 


one who viſits this part of the country. The 


Edyſtone light-houſe, Mount Edgcumbe, and | 
the dock-yards form a a Hi am. ci o 
attractions. F e 


The town of PI MOUTH is large, but an 118 
built, difagreeable place, Infeſted with all the 
filthineſs fo frequent in ſea-ports. It carries 
on a very extenſive trade, and there is a great 


exportation of pilchards to Italy and other ca- 


tholic countries. The fiſhery does not extend 
farther eaſtward than this harbour. The new 


quay lies on the weft fide of Sutton-pool, where 


veſſels are pretty ſafe, when thoſe in the Sound, 
and even in Catwater, run great riſques from 
1 . 3 1 : : HE the 


. 


he high ſea which a ſouth. wind. generally 
brings. Wrecks often happen under Mount 
Batton, and other. eminences near the town.— 
A citadel, built on a noble ſcale, protects the 
Sound; yet the entrance of the latter does not 
ſeem ſufficiently guarded, and (if the ſecurity of f 
Plymouth be of importance to the kingdom) it 
"i not eaſy to account for the plan propoſed 
ſome years ago by the Duke of Richmond being 
rejected. Without ſome ſtronger works, his 
Grace thought the place very far from being 
impregnable.— Hamoaze (the mouth of the 
Tamar) is commanded by the works on St. 
Nicholas's ile. —4 ſpot about two acres in ex 
tent, on the north-weſt ſide of the Sound .— The 
citadel has five regular baſtions, a large ſtore 
houſe, and many fine pieces of Cannon, . and was 
eretted in the reign of Charles II. At a little 
diſtance weſt from the town are the marine bar- 
racks, which occupy a conſiderable. extent of 
ground, and have more the appearance of a col- 
lege, than of a building for the accommodation. | 
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Two 3 from 8 on the eaſtern 
Ge of the Tamar, ſtands the town of Plx- 
Mou rn-Docx, almoſt united to the former by 


the village of Stonehouſe and the numerous 
houſes that extend along the road. From the 
buſtle and continual paſſing of people we could 
fancy ourſelves in the outſkirts of London. 
The Royal hoſpital is ſituated on the right, en- 
joying a fine, elevated ſpot that ſeems pecu- 


liarly favourable to a ſupply of wholeſome air. 
On the left appears the governor of Plymouth's 
houſe, overlooking the Sound, Hamoaze, and 


Stonehouſe-pool from a rocky eminence which 
borders the latter, and which is fortified with 
ſome regular works for the defence of. tho 


e. FFV 


— 
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2 The 1 of ſo large a ſpace of ground as 
the dock-yards occupy muſt have been attended 


with prodigious labour, particularly the gun- 


Wharf, which was hen out of ſome ſchiſtoſe . 


rocks to tlie depth of thirty feet, or more. 


This ſlate is of a very fingular ſpecies, and re- 
ſembles 
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n 125 in colour e Siberian jaſper,” "EN Devo, | = | 
compoſed of alternate green and purple lamina © © ] 
running in right lines. A” very hard reddiſh. 


''H meſtone prevails on the ſouthern fide of the HE 
yards. The docks and baſons are conſtrued : 2 
ona ſpacious and magnificent ſcale, "ods = 750 "4 1 


different offices and work-ſhops are extremely I 
1 commodious and complete. The wet dock is 


formed to contain five firſt-rates at a time, all : 
there is a baſon two hnndred feet ſquare.— The — 
rope-houſe is longer by twenty fathoms than 
that of Portſmouth, the whole length of it __ 
ing four hundred fathoms.— Thoſe who have 
never ſeen ſimilar ſcenes cannot form any con- 
| ception of the activity and variety of employ- EIS 
ments exhibited here, nor is any ſpectacle bet= 
ter calculated to enable one to make a proper 
eſtimate of human ingenuity, than the gradual 
growth of afew rude pieces of timber into the 
majeſtic, wonderful ſtructure chat encounters 
che winds and waves. e 
-F rom a alittle cove, cloſe. to the dock-yards 
> - there: 
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there is a ferry to Mov n T-EDpGc unk, which 
| (excluſive of its exterior advantages,) in the 
fituation, diſpoſition of the grounds, and natural 
embelliſhments, has recommendations | ſuperior 
to thoſe of moſt ſpots in our ifland. From the 
Sound, which is bounded by it on the weſt, | its 
effect is ſingularly ſtriking in pœint both of 
_ grandeur and decoration, and the houſe appears 
| to great advantage, The latter, a ſquare build- 
ing with a tower at each corner, was begun by 
Sir Richard Edgcumbe, from whom its preſent 
noble poſſeſſor (the Carl of Mount-Edgcumbe) 
is deſcended. It commands a view almoſt. un- 
paralleled for variety and magnificence of ob- 
jets. In front, the town and harbour of Ply- 
mouth preſent themſelves ; a little to the left; 
the dock-yards, the fortifications that ſurround 
them, ſhips of various dimenſions ſailing in and 
| out of the Tamar, and the diſtant banks of that 
river; tothe right, a broad ſweep of the Chan- 
nel, and ſeveral bold headlands ſtarting from the 
coaſt; whilſt more immediately under the eye 
| 3, ages, 74: li OIIGAES 
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appears a fine declivity richly planted, and ls 
namented with temples, ſtatues, and fountains, 


x During Mary's war with F rance, the Spaniſh 5 
and Netherland fleets having joined the Englim 
at Plymouth, the admirals of the three nations 
vere ſumptuouſly - entertained by Sir Richard 
| at this princely ſeat.— The Duke of Medina, 
commander of the famous Armada, is faid to 
have been ſo much delighted with the ſpot that, 
as he paſſed with his ſuppoſed invincible fleet 
along the coaſt, he made himſelf, in idea, at once _ 
n e 
"Adj oining to Mount- Edgeumbs are MAKER= 
' HE1GHTs, whence we had a proſpe& ſtill more 
extended than before, a greater part of Corn- 
wall entering into the landſcape, with num 
| berleſs towns and villages. —The pariſh church 
(the tower of which is a ſtation for the diſplay of 
ſignals) ſtands cloſe to the park-walls, and by 
means of ſo very elevated a ſituation, the peo- 
ple in the harbour gain intelligence of whatever 
| fleets 
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© fleets * up or Ges the Channel. Home- 
ward-bound ſhips generally put into Plymouth. 
to provide themſelves with pilots. | 


\ K. 8 
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| Edyſtone The diſtance 1 the EDY STONE rom Plymouth | 
on. 2 
1s nearly fourteen miles. Its ſituation is ſuch 
5 __ "that all the ſwells from the bay of Biſcay and 

the ocean come along the coaſt towards it with 


uncontrouled fury, which rendere@it a perilous. 


ſpot to mariners before the erection of the light- 


houſe. The preſent building Was the work of 

the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, who publiſhed a 

very intereſting account of it, in a folio volume, 

in the year 1793. He 606 us that his plan 
was taken from obſervations that he had made 
on the trunk of a tree, which gradually dimi- 
niſhes from a curve into a cylinder, and gave 


The proper time of . * Plymouth to the Edyſtone is we 
they have high-water at the former place, becauſe the ebb-tide will aſſiſt 
your getting out from the Sound, and then meeting the Channel tide 

running eaſtward, the current will naturally drive ſo much to the eaſt 
that, if the wind be ſlack, its return to the weſt when there is half ebb at 


the light-bouſe will bring you thither i in courſe NO n over, and 


afford the beſt chance of landing, 


bim 
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form. The materials which he uſed were chiefly ha 


of moorſtone, and managed fo as to lock into x 


each other, being primarily engrafted into the 


rock; in the round, or entire courſes, above 


5 the top of the latter, all are dove-tailed, and. > 


locked to one large centre ſtone. His cement 
was compoſed of tarras (or puzzolana) and 
limeſtone from Watchett, in Somerſetſhire. 
I Theſe materials together formed an excellent 


1 mortar for ſeuing 1 in the midſt of water. 


be firſt building erefted e on ther Edyſtone 


rock was the deſign of a Mr. Winſtanley, of 


Litilebury, in Effex, who ſeems to have been a 
man of a great mechanical turn, and had aC- 
quired ſome fame by ſeveral machines which he 


0 had invented fimilar to Merlin's. He com- 


| menced his light-houſe 1 in the year 1696, and 


finiſhed i it in 1700, but it required conſiderable. 
repairs within three years afterwards; yet ſo 


confident was Mr. W. of the excellence of his 


plan that, when he went to Plymouth in Novem- 


- 
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Devex. ber, 1 70g, to ſuperintend che workmen, he told 
ſome of his friends he ſhould oniy wiſh lo be on 
the ſpot i in the greateſt ſtorm that ever blew under 
the face of the heavens, in order to ſee what effect 
it would have on the rutture. .. The unfortu- 
nate architect paid dearly for his preſumption, 
for in the dreadful hurricane of the twenty= 
ſeventh of November (1703) the whole building 
i was waſhed away, and himſelf, and others that 
_ were with him in it, never more heard of 
- The next adventurer was John Rudyerd, a filk 
mercer, of Ludgate-bill, who was empowered 
to build by an att of parliament paſſed in the 
year 1706. Rudyerd was convinced that the 
form of his predeceſſor's light-houſe was a very 


injudicious one ( being polygonal), and conſtrutted 
his own circular. He made the baſe. twenty⸗ 
three feet four N in diameter, and the 
height ninety-two feet, and the whole was com- 
pleted in three years. It ſtood until the ſecond 
of December, 17553 when a fire accidentally 
broke out, and, by the ſeventh, entirely deſtroyed 

it.—A N ſingular, and almoſt incredible, ac- 
|  cident 
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eident happened at the time of the fire. Some | 
lead, melted by the heat of the flames, dropped 
into the mouth of a man who was gaping up at 
the upper part of the light-houſe, and, though | 
the weight of it was found to be. more than 
ſeven: ounces, the poor wretch- ſurvived his 
Tcalding doſe ten days.*—At the beginning of 
the year 17356, Mr. Smeaton was pitched upon 
as: a proper perſon to reſtore. the ſtructure. 
This gentleman, of whoſe mechanical genius the 
preſent light-houſe promiſes to be a very durable 
monument, was originally a philoſophical inſtru- 
ment maker, and being elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society as a compliment to his talents, 
received great attention * the Earl of Mars 


— 


1 body was diſſected by Mr. Spry, of Plymouth, by whom an 
account of this extraordinary circumſtance was tranſmitted to the Royal 


Society (See Phil. Tranſ. vol. 49, p. 477.) In conſequence of the in- 


eredulity that attached to his report, the above gentleman was induced to 
proſecute a ſeries of experiments on the effects of liquid hot lead, the 
iſſue of which fully eſtabliſhed the poſſibility of the occurrence. A 
lump of this metal weighing three ounces remained ſome time in the 
ſtomach of a fowl, without producing death, and the bird even cat ſeveral 
barley-corns afterwards, | 


clesfield, 
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Deven. ee then Prefiden,.. he. was introduced 

by that nobleman to Mr. Whiſton, one of the 
propri etors of the Edy ſtone, and completed the 
new . for them in e 1759. 
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_ -. To what Ac: degree muſt the waves of the 
—_- Channel be agitated to. riſe above the top of 
1 the light-houſe, and even to the height of two 
3 hn ; hundred feet! And yet we were. aſſured that 
= 5 this awful ſcene has been fr equently witneſſed. 


We cannot but wonder that any. ſtructure ; 
| ſhould be contrived of ſufficient ſtrength and 


durability to reſiſt ſuch an impetus, and in Mr. 
Smeaton's undertakirig there 18 certainly an 
exertion of genius which extorts a very high 
| degree of admiration. 3 


WW About Plymouth chere are ſome ſubſtances 
1 intereſting to a mineralogiſt. The rocks are 
moſtly of limeſtone, but thoſe: which range 
themſelves along the northern. ſide of Stone- 
bouſe-pool preſent two very ſingular ſpecies or 
it. One is very hard, compaQ, and capable W-- 
| a2 good 


monly heavy, and in fracture granularly foliate 15 


. rather conchoidal. From; efferveſeing very 


flowly with acids unleſs pulverized, it ſeems to 


be ſuperſaturated with carbonic acid, and to ap- 


| Proach to the dolomie, of Saufſure. Da Coſta 
deſcribes it (in his Natural Hiſtory of Foſſils, 


p. 206) as © Marmor album, rubro variegatum, : 
alterum. —The other ſpecies, which forms a 
part of the ſame ridge as the former, i is of a lamel- | 


lar texture, and, from its general appearance, 


and particularly its unctuouſneſs to the touch, 
we at firft conceived it to be of the magneſian 1 
genus. A lime- burner, however, who was con- 


veying ſome of it to the neighbouring. kiln, 
ſoon convinced us of our miſtake, and we found 


4 poliſh; in a dull white: with ras 
of red, and partly cryſtallized. It is uncom- 


that it was really calcareous, but of that ſpecies ; ON 


which Mr. Kirwan calls the muricatcite,® for 
( chough it efferveſces briſkly with acids) when 


— 
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See Elomets of Moncrobgy, » vol. 2, 5. 92. 
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Doves,” -Qiflaived it leaves a conſiderable: ede of 
talcy particles. Its colour is externally a 


browniſh red (ariſing from a ſmall portion of 


oxyde of iron) and internally a greeniſn white. - 


The texture is curved-foliated, and the fracture 
in the direction of the lamelle, d which are thin, 
ſmooth, and greaſy to the touch. It burns to a 
browniſh white powder, but does not readily be- 
come pulverulent when laked, — 

Crags of limeſtone inſulated; as it were, in ar- 
gillaceous flate, and preſenting the appearance 
of having been pitched. or immerſed in it by 
violence occur very frequently on the eaſtern 
ſide of the Tavey, and particularly about Ro- 


borough heath. The neareſt ſpot to Plymouth 


where granite is to be diſcovered ſeems to be 


55 Calſtock, on the river Tamar, at the diſtance 


of about fifteen miles. It is remarkable that 
this ſubſtance is found at nearly the ſame diſ- 
tance ſouthward, the Edyſtone. and neighbour- 
ing rocks conſiſting of a lamellar ſort of it. 


We 


r | as 


— 


V M migrated a little from the high ide to 


Taviſtock, to enjoy the beautiful ſcenery of 


PLyM W. 00D. _ Purſuing ſome of its intricate Plym woods. 
tracks, we loſt ourſelves in the hls of the. 


wood juſt when we imagined that we were ap= 
proaching its borders. Far from regretting fe- 


veral fruitleſs peregrinations, however, the more 


we wandered the more we were charmed. The 


leaves, varied by autumnal tints, preſented a rich. 


maſs of colours, which were gradually blended by 
diſtance into one ſimple hue. The leſs remote 


. 


features of this lovely woodland landſcape per- 


petually changed, and a curving branch of the 
Plym ſometimes bathed the foot of a craggy 


ſlope, and ſometimes traverſed a broad, level 


. & - X 3 FR. 
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We obſerved Lichen laciniatus, as we paſſed, 
on ſome aged branches of oak and aſh. 


Unfavourable weather detained us ſome time 


at TavisTocx, and would ſcarcely allow us to 


ſtir out of our inn with any degree of comfort. 


wel 1 f GG; 25 | 80 


Taviſtock, 
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So great a quantity of rain fell that the Tavey 
rolled under the bridge in a torrent, —a circum- 


- - ſtance that contributed conſiderably to the pic- 


tureſque effect of the views on its banks. The 
latter are rocky, elevated, and in many points 
well- broken for repreſentation by the pencil, 
particularly with the addition of the an . 
old Gothic ruins that appear near the bridge.— 
Taviſtock ſtill preſerves many fine remains of 
its abbey, which muſt. Hnce have been no leſs 
ſplendid i in its conſtrufion than ſpacious i in ex- 
tent. Its revenues were princely, and its ab- 
bots were lords of parliament and mitred. The 
founder was Ordulf, * ſon of Ordgar, Earl of 
Devonſhire, whoſe daughter Elfrida married 
King Edgar. Livingus, Biſhop of Exeter, ad- 
ded very munificently to its poſſeſſions. It was - 
8 to the bleſſed e and St. Rumond, 
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We are informed by William of e PEE this Ordulf was of 
| fo immenſe a ſtature, that he could walk along both ſides of the river 
(which were ten feet apart) ſtridewiſe! He could alſo break the bars of 
gates! To believe this requires more than wonkiſh i, 
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(the body of RS lacs * e here, 4 ber, N 
TY the monks were of the BenediQine order.“ i 


: There were thirty-ſix ſtalls in the old conven- 
__ wal church, no part of which' is ſtanding, but 
g there are ſeveral buildings that ſeem to have be- 


longed to the abbey ; 3 they are now uſed for _ 


__ warchoules and other purpoſes. Adjoining to 
the principal 1 inn 1s a large, handſome Gothic 
gate, adorned with lofty pinnacles, as are alſo 


1 contiguous remains. At what period theſe 


vere erected I cannot diſcover, but from the 
- ſquare windows and the form of the roofs, they 
cannot n. be older than 1 time of 
ww 18 : 
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We Ha of many eminent men that were ab- 
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bots of Taviſtock, and a particular encourage- : 15 


ment ſeems to have been. afforded to learning in 
this town. A printing-preſs- was eſtabliſhed 
| here very ſoon after that + art was brought into 
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Fo 


bn. England, and Gibſon (in his additions to Cam- 
1 den) ſays that he had underſtood there was * 
1 4 Grammar printed in the place about the 
1 = time of the civil wars of Charles's reign, for the 
_ uſe of the ſchool, in which lectures were read on | 
2 that language. Theſe lectures, however, Have | 
1 long been diſcontinued. e 
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»* 


It is much to > be mente that the language 
| of our Saxon anceſtors is now ſo little culti- 
- _ vated, eſpecially when we conſider that it is the 5 
baſis of the modem Engliſh; that an infinite 
number of legal deciſions relative to the tenure 
of lands muſt depend on the interpretation of 
old terms in that tongue ; and that the ſtudy of 
our national antiquities is ſo intimately con- 
nnedted with it. It was from the latter of theſe 
conſiderations that Sir Henry Spelman founded * 
the Saxon profeſſorſhip in Cambridge, but this 
laudable inſtitution is unfortunately now uſeleſs. 
The ſiſter Univerſity has lately 8 enabled to 
benefit from a profeſſorſhip founded by the late 
Dr. Rawlinſon, and the talents of the gentle- 
man 


man“ who at preſent enjoys its emoluments af 


ford reaſon for expecting that the e of Saxon 


will be ten in the latter. . 


The town af Taviſtock i is e e FT very | 
charmingly ſituated, but the ſtreets are narrow w- 


and the buildings mean. Its ſupply of every 
ſpecies of proviſion is abundant, particularly in 

the article of fiſh; this reſults from its proxi- 

mity to Plymouth. The church has a venera- 

| ble air, and contains ſeveral monuments deſery= 
ing of notice. The grand-daughter of the 
learned Henry Stephens (who was niece alſo of 
Iſaac Caſaubon) lies here. She was married to 
Richard Pollard, Gent. — The vaults of the 
Bourchiers, Earls of Bath, and their repreſenta- 


5 tives the nn Baronets, were pines out 


: 


to us. ; 


From Taviſtock we proceeded to Okehamp- 
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De. ton. —To. the DEN of the Fre within the pre- 
cCindts of Dartmoor, ſome mines drew our atten- 
tion, and farther on to the left there 1 is: a very 
remarkable water- fall, which allo Sy us from Y 

8 high road. | 


| F 5 We came firſt to a copper mine, eallds; 1100 at 
fl | Huel-Friend- EL-F RIENDSHIP,. fituated in a valley under che 
5 5 225 | - granite mountains about five miles from Taviſ- 
| tock; though not more than” twenty three fa- 
| thoms in depth, it has a rich vein of ore; which, 
it may be fairly preſumed, will be ſtill more pro— 
ductive than at preſent. | The matrix is a cas 
ple, in the compoſition of which argillaceous 205 
earth ſeems to be predominant, and the country 
is for the moſt part killas. In the ſame vein 
with che ore a ſingular ſpecies of cubic mundic, 
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- baving very concave ſurfaces, is found. We 
diſcovered ſome ſmall cryſtals of this ſubſtance _ 
imbedded in what the miners call beach, a loft 

kind of chlorite, nearly allied in compoſition to 

| killas. The latter, perhaps, is no other than the 
5 clonie ſchigſer, of e and its varieties 

ſeem | 
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| My —k__ 1 Mr. Hes be CER in fl moun- 
ains about Loch- Lomond, in Scotland, a regular 
tranſition from peach into indurated chlorite, 
and of the latter into killas, and this again he 
found paſſing into thon ſchiefer.— The direction 


of the lode i in Huel-F riendſhip is from eaſt to 


welt, and the dip, or inclination, to che north, 


making a difference of about five feet i in a ſos 9 
thom. About forty men are employed, exclu- | 

| five, of the cleaners and dreſſers. The ore is 
generally fold. in Cornwall, and ſmelted in 
Wales. It is of the yellow, or pyritical ſort, 45 


galena n, eee 0 


About a aide: eaſtward Sol hs copper mine, 125 


wie ſaw two tin mines; HuzL-JEWEL, ; and Hu- 
£1-UniTy. The depth of neither of theſe is 


ſo great as chat of the Corniſh tin mines in ge- 
| neral. The ore is in black irregular cryſtals, 
the direction of the lode being the ſame as that 
of Huel-F riendſhip, VIZ. from 8 to weſt. ES 
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Devon.” There are furnaces for rooting. the ore very 
near to ne mine. 


The Devonſhire tinners became a ſeparate 
body from thoſe of Cornwall in the time of Ed- 
Ward I. who confirmed the charter granted by 
Earl Edmund, and made various additional re- 
gulations. Before this prince's reign, the tin- 
ners of both counties enjoyed one common cor- 
porate capacity, and held a common parliament 
on Hengſtone-hill, but the Devonſhire miners 
have ſince aſſembled alone on Crockern-torr. | 
Their laws, with regard t to mining, ſeem to have . 
never been ſo well defined, or ſo equitable, as 
thoſe which reſpe&'the Corniſhmen,“ but both = 
being included within the Dutchy of Cornwall, ; 
are under the ſame general conſtitution. One : 

general warden, called the Lora Warden of the 
Stannaries, either by himſelf or his deputy, has 


| t 


N $ 
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„The Corniſh laws, which are particularly recited in Plowden's 
Comment. p. 237, were further explained 50 Edw. III. 8 Rich. U. 
ee, 2 Mary; and 2 Elizaheth, | 
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"the ſupreme deciſion i in matters both of law and 


equity, relative to the tin mines of the dutchy. 
A court is generally holden once a month by the 


ſub-warden, who receives appeals from inferior 


courts, wherein other officers preſide, but a juryis 


impanelled on all occaſions. No laws are valid 


unleſs regularly paſſed in a ſtannary parliament, 
to which every ſtannary town ſends ſix repreſen- 
tatives, who in Cornwall are Riled Stannators, 
in Devonſhire Furats. Every act muſt be ſigned 
by theſe repreſentatives, the Lord Warden, or 


his deputy, and laſtly by the Duke himſelf (in 


his privy council) or the ſovereign, and has then 
all the authority, with regard to tin affairs, of an 
act of the ſupreme legiſlature of England. — | 
There are only four ſtannary towns in Devon- 
ſhire, viz. Plympton, Taviſtock, as and 


ATION POR OL OO © i 
The Sell of PaRTMOOR ſeems to have 
taken its name from the river Dart, which riſes 
within its precinkts. It contains about eighty 
thouſand acres,—a large tract of land to be ſub- 
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jet to thi foreſt laws, but one nt wonder 3 At 
uch a tyrant as John ſhewing more afſeQion for | 


his game than for his ſubjeQs ;- ; 


<< Both 1 ' alike for ſ . RE 1 
« But while the ſubject ſtarv'd, the beaſt was fe 
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There are ſeveral mines on Dartmoor, which i; is 

but little productive on its ſurſace, though ſome 

of the higher ſpots afford fine ſhort herbage for 

ſheep, and here a great number of cattle are 

ed. Innumerable ſtreams deſcend from its 

eminences, and take various courſes, watering ö 

all the confines of the foreſt. I hate never 

ſeen a more dreary tract than that over Which ö 

_ we paſſed from the tin mines towards Lidford. 

The ſoil is exceedingly ſwampy and moiſt, and 5 1 

covered with Sphagnum paluſire (bog-moſs), | 

through which our horſes legs penetrated ws; 

deep at every ſtep. If we had not been accom- 

panied by the captain of the mines, who ſeemed il 

to be well acquainted with the country, we | j 

mould have been in unceaſing apprebenſion of It 
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baking deeper than our wands eaThengh it may N 
i naturally be imagined. that ſo wet, expoſed, and 5 


uncomfortable a diſtrict muſt be unhealthy, we 


were informed that the inhabitants live to an ex- 


die-ag ed only When arrived at ft xty, and « it is 
no very uncommon thing (faid our guide) ta 
hear: the death of a man of ſeventy years of age 


ſpoken. of as if premature!” The principal 


cauſe, 4 believe, of this longevity, as in other 
countries remarkable for it, is the abſence of 
ene to intemperance. we 
gy Wk FORD WATER=FALL is 3 2 ol * Lidford was. 
en bat vel ward from the town of that name, the 
latter being not more than the ſame diſtance | 
from the high road to Okehampton. It is a 
highly romantic ſpot, and ſo remote from any 


frequented track that it is in vain to look: for 
it without the aſſiſtance of a guide. 


our horſes, on account of the length and ſteep- 
neſs Af the hill we were to deſcend towards the 


y age. They reckon themſelves mid- 9 


Paſſing ; 
through a farm-yard, we were adviſed to leave 


Devon. 
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= fall. It was but-a ** paces that we hand pro- 
ceeded from the former, before we began to dif= 


cover a total alteration in the ſcenery of the 
country.—The valley into which the ſtream of 


water deſcends is ſo narrow, and the ground on 


each ſide of it ſo elevated and irregular, that we 


could not ſee the bottom until we were almoſt 
in it. We walked ſome way before we came to 
the fall, which is quite in a corner formed by 


the projection of the lower part of the bill that 


we had juſt deſcended. Before it arrives at this 


point, the water turns a mill-wheel, paſſing to- 


wards the precipice with/a conſiderable declivity 
of channel. Bordered with overhanging ſhrubs, 

and tumbling witha loud but agreeable murmur, 
the caſcade comes down a quick ſlope about an 
hundred feet in length, and then forms a rapid : 


brook that ruſhes with rapidity along the valley. 
| The neighbouring bil. 


— — — 80 hairy da: 
« With thicket overgrown, ena and wild, 
5 Acceſs deny d, 


e of the e beauy of their doe and Ace 


| boldneſs 
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boldneſs of their outline, acquire a romantic 


5 _ alpett by ſeeming to guard this ſequeſtered ſpot 
from the profane ſtare of every incurious tra- 
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on ſome large ſtones, ſprinkled. by the ſpray 


of the water-fall, we obſerved the elegant little 


# 


Campanula hederacea (ivy-leaved campion). 


— 


Mounting our horſes we paſſed on to Lid- 


ford. The ſcene we had juſt viewed with ſo 


much delight being wholly ſnatched from our 
eyes, we could ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves that 

it was not a dream, until we came to Lidford 
bridge, when, looking over the parapet, we found 


we were not quite out of the verge of the ro- 


mantic- ſingularities of this part of the county. - 


0 8 Lidford bridge, conſiſting of only one arch, 
croſſes the river Lid at the terrific height of 1 


leaſt ſeventy feet. The chaſm through which it 
runs is ſo ſhaded by ſhrubs that we could 
ſcarcely perceive the water, and we might not 
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© Devon. have dif desen that - we were eons over a The 


ver, had we not heard its murmur beneath us. — 


On each ſide hang huge crags, covered with fo- 
Usage, and projecting in various places with 4 


8 very pictureſque effect. The materials conſti- 


tuting its bed, or channel, being of a very ſoſt 


nature, the ſtream continually acquires a greater 


d epth below the level of the ſurrounding country 


by its inceſſant friction, and I have no doubt that 
it has hollowed out the earth ſufficiently to, dif. 
- Cloſe lodes of ore, if it be true that e | 


have been found in ſome parts of its courſ. 


Lidford. 
once a borough. In the reign of William I. it 
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Lrpror is a place of ſome antiquity, and was 


Md faid to have been very large and populous, 


and had one hundred and forty burgeſſes. The 
Danes (of whoſe atrocities there are frequent 


veſtiges in the weſt of England) committed ter- 
rible ravages here 1 in 997- There is a caſtle at 
Lidford, which has been uſed as a priſon for L 
offenders againſt the ſtannary laws, It is a 
ſquare building of an unmeaning appearance, 3 


1 
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. 22 


being without ſtrength or ornament n bur- 
geſſes of this 1885 were excuſed from ſending 
repreſentatives to parliament Propter bauperta- 
tem—a plea which the preſent appearance of it 
ſeems to have fairly juſtified them in making, for 
it i is dwindled i into a Tat, ſhabby HE 


11-5 


f , a St a fine valley : 


opened to the fouth, and the ruins of the caſtle 


appeared on a lofty knoll in the midſt of a richs - : 


mals of wood, which covers alſo the eminences 
around it. The church ſtands to the left of the 
road, and there is a gradual deſcent of almoſt a 


mile * it * into * Ill. 
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 OKEHAMPTON, or lig * it is Se- Okebamp- 
| ton. i 


_ nerally called in Devonſhire) is ſituated very 
nearly in the centre of the county. It takes its 
name from the river Oke running through i it. 
There i is only one large ſtreet, and chat War 
the advantage of good buildings. The princi- 
pal trade conſiſts in a manufatory of ſerge, 


Which, 9 is on the decline, and the 
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_ Devon. chief ſupport of the SOR ſeems to be the turn- 
1 pike-road running trough it from Exeter to f 
Launceſton. We did not find any building 
worthy of notice, except a ruinous 8 ap- 
3 of . antiquity. | e + Ia; 
EE Caſtle is diſtant about a mile, 
| nearly ſouth-eaſt, from the town. It ſtands on 
ga natural eminence rifing out of ſome fine ver- 
dant meadows, which are watered by a beautiful, 5 
clear ſtream, and encloſed by well wooded ac- 
Aivities. The woods to, the fouth 3 are included 
within the precinQs of Okebampton-park, be- 
| longing to Lord Courtenay. Nothing can be 
more pleaſing than the whole ſcenery, which, 
with the ivy-clad ruins of the Caſtle, its moul- 
.* _ dering turrets, and crumbling walls, conſpires to 
= form- a moſt pictureſque landſcape.—Groſe® i in- 
forms us that this Caſtle was built by Baldwin 
de Brioniis, from whom it came into the poſſeſ- 
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ſion of Richard de Ripariis, or Rivers. By 
marriage it went to the Courtenays, who being 


Uh Rrongly attached to the Lancaſtrian party, their 

lands were ſeized by Edward IV. and the Caſtle 
of Okehampton granted to the Dynhams. 
; Thomas. de Courtenay, it will be recollected, 
was taken at the battle of Towton, f in 1461, and 
beheaded at PontefraQ. John, his brother, loft 


| - Hi life at Tewkſbury. The family recovered 


their ancient poſſeſſions in theſe parts in the 
reign. of Henry VII. but were unfortunate 
Al enough again to loſe them after Henry de Cour-. 
tenay was found to be concerned with Cardinal 
Pole. Henry VIII.“ carried his reſentment ſo 


far as to impriſon the ſon of the above noble- 


| man, Edward, (who at that time could not be 


more than ten years old) but, on che acceſſion * 
; Mary to the throne, he obtained his releaſe, and 
might even have been honoured with the hand 


* 


. * Mr. Gough 0. it was by this mans s order that the caſtle was 
: diſmantled, 5 5 8 Ws 


See his edit. af DIRE wt 4 p. „ 
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= his Nerd Shi had he not do che Rey b 


tiality to her ſiſter Elizabeth. Excluſive of the 


advantages of his perſon, he had the recom- 
mendation of being nearly allied to the blood 
royal, though the latter circumſtance, and per- 
baps his attachment to the Princeſs, occaſioned | 
his being again arreſted and committed to the 
As an oftenſible, cauſe for his confine- 


ment, Wyat was prevailed upon to proclaim him 5 


one of his accomplices, yet moſt of our hiſ- 
- torians deny that there was the leaſt ground for 
ſuch an accuſation, and declare that even Wyat 
himſelf cleared him at his death: Indeed his 


ſubſequent releaſe, (which was aſcribed by the 
nation to the interceſſion of King Philip,) ſuffi- 


ciently proves the want of the ſlighteſt evidence 
of his guilt. Daring his impriſonment he is 


ſaid to have amuſed himſelf with drawing“ — a 


reſource that few priſoners could have had in 


that age. Other particulars handed down to us 
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i b to; give us A . Shop of. bis 10 5 
and. diſpoſition. He aſked leave to dedicate 
ſome years to foreign travel, and aQually pro- 
ceeded. as far as Padua; here, however, cloſed 
A life chequered with adverſities, and ſome ſuſ⸗ 
picion was entertained of his being taken off by 
poiſon, jealouſy having purſued him to the laſt. 5 
Edward de Courtenay dying without iſſue, 
Okehampton Caſtle came by marriage to the 
| Mohuns, whoſe male line likewiſe becoming ex- 
tinct by the death of Lord Mohun (killed in the 
J 1712 by the Duke of Hamilton in a duel), 
it deſcended to Chriſtopher Harris, of Heynes, 
Eſq. —Enough. of the Caſtle remains to ſhew 
that it was originally a place of ſplendour and 
conſequence, and yery ſtrongly built. The river | 
ſerved as a moat to it on one ſide, and the back 
part of it is rendered inacceſſible by the ſteep- | 
neſs of the acclivity,—The gate, which is over-. 
hung with ee ſtands an the Hob: towards 
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W Intending to viſit more of the interior part of 
Dorſetſhire on our return, we purſued the road 
to Exeter, and were highly delighted with the 


views on this day's journey. From ſome points 
the proſpect was really vaſt, but we could ſeldom 
fee ſo far in front as in other directions. Our 
view was wideſt in general to che ſouth-weſt, we 
remarked the whole way from the Land's-end. 
Hence Cornwall ſhould ſeem to be- lower with : 
reſpe&@ to the level of the ſea than Devonſhire. 
— The country improved extremely in fertility 
and richneſs as we approached Exeter; neither 
is it deſtitute of boldneſs, though we had now 
loſt the grand lines of the granite mountains, 


which finally terminate a few miles beyond = : 


Okehampton. They are flanked on the right 


with a broad deep ftratum of killas that ſeems 


to accompany them throughout their courſe 
from the lower part of Cornwall, and paſſes off 
either into argillaceous flate, or a a {chiſtoſe grit. 


Reſt and refreſhment were on this occaſion 


our only reaſons for halting at Exeter, though 


5 1 
- * 


— i E - by 
; 1 Wwe 


— — — 


we could not view wet oy and its charming 


environs without new pleaſure, nor bid adieu to - 
them without emotions of regret. Quite to 


Honiton, however, the landſcape continues un- 


Tu — interruptedly rich, and ſome of the higheſt bills 
are decorated to their ſummits with wood and : 


luxuriant verdure. Arable, meadow, and paſ- 
ture lands ſeemed to be in pretty equal propor- 
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tions, Separation of- property is made by - 


bedge- rows from which riſe tall, ſlender elms 
pared almoſt to mere poles, it being the prac- 
tice to ſtrip them of their branches to a great 
part of their height. The multitude of villages 


ſcattered on all ſides conſpire with this ſweet 


ſcene of cultivation (how deficient ſo ever it may 5 


be conſidered in pictureſque effect) to produce 
on the mind the moſt pleaſing impreſſions | 


imaginable, 5 VVV 


Hox1Tox is fituated in a delightful vale 
watered by numberleſs ſtreams and brooks. 
The river Otter flows through the town, which 


conſiſts of a broad, handſome ſtreet running 
„ from 


Honiton. 


* 


3 
1 


from eaſt to weſt, and well paved. The pariſh 
church is half a mile diſtant, but there is a 
chapel, called Allhallows, within the place.—A 
manufactory of. lace. is the only flouriſhing 
branch of buſineſs, yet Honiton is by no means | 
_ deficient in population. It is a borough by 
preſeription, and all the inhabitants who "pay 
cot and lot are entitled to votes. ES 


DD 


_ Axminſter. © -AXMI NSTER-/enjoys equal i in. | 
regard to water, with Honiton, the river Axe 
(from which it takes. its name) running through 
the middle of the pariſh. The high road to 
Dorcheſter, whither we were now proceeding, 
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led us through this neat, healthy town. From 


the reported antiquity of its foundation, we felt 


ſome curioſity to view the church, which is a 


heavy, but venerable ſtructure, and has under- 
gone various alterations at very different pe- 
riods, as is evident from the various ſtiles of 
architecture which it exhibits; no part of it, how- 
= | Ever, can be of ſo early a date as the reign of (its 
f : | ſuppoſed e Athelſtan, This monarch i is 
= Hat > = ſaid 


„„ 


— 


- 
- 15 


15 to e wr 2 miner hs for ſeven ; 4 


 priefiag whom he. appointed to pray for the fouls 
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of ſome Saxon chiefs lain in the bloody battle of 5 


f Brunanburgh, in Northumberland, and interred 


here. Unleſs the removal of a corpſe to: fo--- 
diſtant a place of interment was in thoſe times 
_ conſidered as the greater mark of reſpett, one ? 


can ſcarcely: credit a ſtory that aſſigns to the 
above perſonages graves at Axminſter, even 
when ſupported by the authority of a Camden. 
It ſeems much more probable that the war- 


riors to whom Athelſtan paid theſe honors' loſt 5 


their lives ona ſubſequent occaſion, when he 
came to quell a rebellion (of which William of 


Malmeſbury makes mention) i in gy Parts. 
Axminſter is famous for a manufaQtory of. 
carpets, the proceſs of weaving which is very 
difterent from any other that 1 have ſeen, 


They are woven in one entire F ſeveral 
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* See Gibſon's firſt edit, Po 23. 
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* © Down 2 being employed. in x eonlandlen at the | 
fame loom. 1 


Seven miles nb euch from Axminſter, and 
8 - Food Abbey: four miles from Chard, ſtands F ORD ABBEV, 
the ſeat of J. F. Gwynn, Eſq. It was founded 
by Adelefia, Counteſs of Devonſhire (the | ſiſter 
of Richard de Brioniis, and daughter of Albreda, 
niece of William the Conqueror), for monks of 
the Ciſtercian order.“ — This building, beauti- 
fully fituated on the banks of the river Axe, 
appears to have been converted i into a manſion- 
houſe at the time of the Difſolution. The ſouth : 
| front is very extenſive, and exhibits | a curious. 
aAaAalnd magnificent remain of monaſtic grandeur. 
The dormitory” and cells of the monks, the 
cloiſter, (which is one hundred feet in length), 
the refectory, and a chapel are all entire and in 
fine preſervation; the porch was built ſoon after 
- tte Diſſolution, in Ou ſtile of architeQure chat 


* 


Groſe's Antiquities, vol. 2, pe 62 5 / Eo \ 


i 
| 


_ prevailed 


by , | 8 ; 8 g 
0 1 8 | 
5 | s Fan, 


Elizabeth. In other parts the windows. have 


been modernized, and ſome additions and al- 


— 


ſecular' inhabitants; ſome- rooms, however, are 


fitted up in a more recent ſtile, and Mr. Gwynn 


"a about to introduce other elegancies and con- 


veniences of modern times. There are a few 


good portraits, though not diſpoſed to the beſt 


| advantage, and a picture (by Carracci) of Mar- 


: are laid out in the old taſte, with hanging ter- 


races and fiſn-ponds. A broad gravel walk ex- 


pj centuries. The hand of taſte might {tl be. 
employed with ſucceſs ;—little elſe ſeems want- 
ing to render Ford Abbey one of the nobleſt 


reſidences 1 in the weſt of England, and it is cer- _ 
tainly one 5 the moſt Nera monaſric ſtruQures 
"a0 e chat | 


terations made. The furniture of many of the 
apartments leems to be coeval with the firſt 4a 


tha preparing for our Saviour. — The gardens 


tends a conſiderable way beyond the front of 
the houſe. The park contains ſixty acres, and 
is well wooded with cheſnut, beech, fir, and 


oak. Many of theſe trees appear to have ſtood. 
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. bet time, depredation, and fanatciſm have e leſt 
in _ kingdom, 5 N 


ee i, Covered 
between Honiton and Axminſter announced to 
8 us that we were not far diſtant from chalk, and, 
| | „„ length, beyond Bridport we found the grand 
© xraRt of cit that ſtretches over the bleak downs 
of Wilts and Dorſet.—About Axminſter indeed 
hills and ridges of cbalk- partially appear, and 
calcareaus matter ſeems to commence not far 
- eaſtward from the river Otter. There is lime 
EE | about Stockland, | and quarries of it are 
Þ : worked at Beare near the coaſt. On the ſide 
5 Somerſetſhire, the firſt veſtiges of chalk are 
at Whitedown, between Chard and Crovkerpe 


DORSET 


— 55 


Sou of the bins in this part of the county 


are very remarkable in their form, and quite 
different from any that 1 have noticed elſewhere, 
being ſomewhat pyramidal, though not riſing to 


a point, but rather like the fru/irum of a pyra- 


mid. There are two. on the right near Brid- 
5 port, which have obtained from ſailors the ap- 5 


pellation of the com and calf ; indeed their 


ſummits may be very naturally likened | to the 
back of an animal, being ſhelving as if they had 
been thrown up by two vaſt currents, or tides, | 
oppoſing-each other. —Near the village of Lo- 
ders, we obſerved two eminences that, on the 
ee are * Pointed, and conſtitute nearly 
| | complete | 
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Dent. com pl ete cones, but they ſeem to conſiſt Ak 
the former, of ſandſtone and chalk. 


} 


Ophrys Jpiralis ( 155 tway blade) rewarded 
us for our botanical excurſions i in the neigb⸗ 
| bourhood of Bridport. It grows on the decli- 
vities of ſome chalky hills, near Loders, 1 


5 : 5 % 


"-_ abundance. 


25 0 ; a — 


Droidical © Juſt before we came to the village of Win- 
— terborn- Abbas, on the Dorcheſter road, a ci role 
of Druidical ſtones caught our attention. Theſe: 

- ſtones we found to be nine in number, but of 
unegual dimenſions, ſome being nearly ſeven 

feet · in height, and others not more than three 
feet.—There are ſeveral large detached ſtones 


at various diſtances from it, and, about two miles 
and an half to the north, on a ſpot called _ 


hill, a large cromlech may be ſeen. 


* 


| Relics of Roman art were next to engage our 
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obſervation, and we promiſed ourſelves high 
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the vicinity of their Durnovaria—our. modern 
' Dorcheſter, —After we had aſcended the hill | 


guidance as much as the preſent turnpike, for 


ve recognized the Lkening-ſtreet meeting the 


latter here and pointing directly towards the 


1 as ho up 1 ins Inbarious. TROY 3 


above Winterborn, their own road was our 


town. Pounvnury-Can roſe on our left, reger, 
and MA1DEN, CasTLE, with its vaſt irregular Cite: 
aſtle. 


ramparts, on our right, whilſt the towers of 


_ churches appeared, in front of. us through an 
avenue of lime and ſycamore. The firſt of theſe 


ancient camps, which. has a ſort of oblong form, 
with a very lofty rampart, ſtands. on the very Z 


. brink of the river F rome, having a very abrupt 
deſcent on that ſide. Its principal entrance is 
_ to. the eaſt, Coker, Speed, and others have - 
| imagined it to be a Daniſh work; in conſtruc- 


tion, however, I do not ſee how it is to be ak 


| tinguiſhed from a Roman one, for excluſive of 
its form, the ground appears conſiderably ele- 


vated in the middle of the area, a circumſtance 


obſervable moſtly 1 in ang of the latter deſcrip- 
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tion. Maiden Caſtle is unqueſtionably the work | 


| of the Romans, and perhaps there 1s not a finer 


. encampment in the welt of England, its extent 
and ſtrength are uncommon. There are three 


ramparts and ditches, nearly oval“ —a form i in 


which they were more eaſily conſtrutted than 
in any other, on account of the nature of the 
; hill. The latter communicates with the ridge ; 
> that terminates at Blackdown,— — bold « eminence | 
to the ſouth-weſt of Dorcheſter. Two or three 
vicinal roads may be traced branching off from 


this camp, and, on the ſouth ſide, there is a 
cavity like the mouth of a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage, which it is very probable might have been 


cut here for the ſame purpoſe as that at Old 
| Sarum.—Antiquarians are not agreed whether 
Maiden Caſtle was the Dunium of Ptolemy, | 
(which was afterwards, perhaps, no other than 


the Durnovaria), Or a caſtrum een to che 


1 


— * 4 


—— — 
2 * 


1 — 
| 


The tranſverſe diameter meaſures two e 4 ſeventeen poles, 


And the conjug ite no leſs than ninety · nine; the whole area (Mr, 88 
Wc „ 


- 


„ _ Former. 


— 


former. | Hindehins comets War it muſt have LY 
been the ſummer ſtation.— There are two en- 
trances, one on the eaſt, and the other on the 
weſt. — The proſpett hence is extremely exten- 

ſive, and, from its openneſs (particularly to te 
en and the multitude of barrows ap- 5 
1 in all directions, perhaps there is not 

a en one in any 4 part of the kingdom. 


1 N : * 1 Rr "= 
2 55 2 f 1 : F | — 8 


* n 0 fragments os Roman walls; the } 
coins, and other relics of antiquity diſcovered _ 7a 
: at various periods within the town of Don- Dorcheſter, 
CHESTER, I imagine there can be no doubt of 
its having been the exact ſite of a Roman ſta- 
tion.— It was a place of great importance in 
the Saxon times (as we may collect from biſto- = 
rians), and indeed is ſtill flouriſhing and popu- 
blous. Few towns have_a more neat appearance, 
Or. are better built. There are three churches, 
and a county hall and gaol. The latter is a new 
building, and enjoys an airy ſituation, being 2 


open to fine ſpacious meadows, which ſkirt the 
7 in Dad, ales eaſtern 
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; Dojo _ eaſtern ade of the town, and are watered 1 two 
| branches of the Frome. 


Sir Chiiftopher Wren, on his journey to 
Portland, diſcovered an ancient work that will 
probably intereſt the curious more than any yet 


Roman Am- mentioned, being no other than a ROMAN AM- 
— | 


PHITHEATRE, conſtructed with chalk and turf.. 

: —It is not more than half a mile diſtant from | 
—_-. Dorcheſter, and but a few paces, to the left, 
- from the road to Weymouth.” The vulgar, | 
appellation of it (from what circumſtance 1 5 
know not) is Maumbury.— The indefatjgable Dr. 
Stukely has given a very full deſeription of this 
ampbitheatre (which he ſuppoſes to be the- moſt 
perfeR i in the kingdom) i in his Iter curigſum.— 
It was originally (the Doctor imagines) about 
one hundred and forty feet in diameter the 


7 8 : | : : f * 


In e ſedet Populus — . factis. 
| Ovid de Art. am. 


+ See vol. 1, p. 163. 


ſhorteſt way, and two hundred * twenty Dau. 
the longeſt, and it occupied about an acre of 
: ground. In the middle of each fide was a Cuneus, | 

or parcel of ſeats, nearly thirty feet broad ; ; theſe. 
were juſt above the more elevated part of the 
circular work, reaching up to the terrace, which 
ſwells out above the concavity of the whole, 
and anſwers to the riſing ground in the middle 
of it. The breadth of the terrace is at leaſt N 5 
twelve feet, excluſive of the parapet outwardly . : 
hve feet broad, and four in height. There are 

three ways leading up to it, one at the upper 
5 end, and one on each fide. - The area ſeems to 
- have been elevated in conſequence of ploughing 
and manurihg within late years, yet it ſtill pre- 
ſerves a concavity, the middle part being ſome 
feet below the level of the field. It'is com- 
puted by the Doctor that twelve thouſand nine. 
hundred and fixty 8 could have been ac= ; 
commodated here. The period at which the * : 
amphitheatre was erefted we have conjefture 1, 
only to guide us in determining. It ſeems to. 5 voy 
be with a great degree of ProDaUUIty that anti- 
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quarians have aſeribed it to the præfecture of 


| Agricola, for We are informed by Tacitus* that 


all thoſe works were at that time encouraged 


among the Britons which tended to promote 


luxury, and provide them with amuſement. 


* 


The downs around Dorcheſter are  far-famed 


for the feeding of ſheep, of which animals no leſs 
a number than one hundred and ſeventy - thou- 


ſand, including lambs, are ſuppoſed to be kept = 


within the diſtance of only eight miles; of theſe 


about forty-five thouſand. are ſold every year. 
The whole number fed in the county is calcu- 
lated to be eight hundred thouſand, and the an- 


nual export one hundred and fifty thouſand. f— 


I never view a flock of ſheep nibbling the ſhort, 
ſcanty herbage that covers our waſtes without 


5 - — 4 * 
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* 


ec Sequens hiems (A. U. $34) ſaluberrimis conſiliis abſumpta, nam- 


que, ut homines diſperſi ac rudes, eoque bello faciles, quieti et otio pet 


voluptates aſſueſcerent, hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, 
fora, domus extruerent, &xc. : 


Jul. Agric. Vita (vol. 25 . 491) edit. Ernefti. i 


- 


'+ See OI Survey of Dorſet, - 
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reflefing at how ſmall an expence a harmleſs 
creature, in every reſpett ſo valuable to us, is 
| maintained. | When we conſider to what a mul- 
titude of our fellow creatures its body furniſhes 


materials for employment; ;—how many ſpecies 


I 


of manufafture i it is the means of ſupporting ;— 


Phat various kinds of ſtuff it affords for the 
comforts of clothing and what excellent food | 


it ſupplies us with, we muſt pronounce the ſheep 


not only one of the moſt uſeful animals with 


7 which nature has ſtored the world, but one 


which i Is bred with leaſt coſt and trouble, The 


mutton. of the Dorſetſhire flocks is in general 
of the larger ſort, and conſequently the waok 


the more coarſe and lank. —The ſmall ancient 


breed of Engliſh ſheep/| is not encouraged i in the 
weſt, nor does the landholder find it his intereſt _ 


to turn his attention to the growth of fine wool; 


when ſuch profits accrue, on account of the 5 
increaſe of population, from the rearing of large 
mutton. What has been loſt, however, in the 


fnenels of our Engliſh wool has e been 
* * 3 n e 


* 
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5 


_ ' gained in ates, and our manufaktures of 
| courſe have been extended. Fo 
H On the right, after we leave Dorcheſter, ap- 
N Kingſton pears KincsTon Hovss, a ſeat of W. M. Pitt, 
„ _ © Eſq. The park is well ſtocked with wood, which | 
4 forms a pleaſing relief to the bleakneſs of the 
J | diſtant country. As. piQtureſque objects, the 
= trees have a very heavy effect, being ſuffered to 
\ | grow into ſtrangely ſtiff, aukward forms, re- 
I | minding one more of full bottomed wigs than of 
b ornamental, e | | 
4 . ä F. rom Milboni St. A we ctürbed olf to 
4 FA left to viſit 'the ſeat of the Earl of Dor- 
= Abbey-Mil- cheſter at ABBEN-MI LTON,—His lordſhip” 8 
„ 1 taſte, in fixing on ſo fine a ſpot for his reſidence, i 


will be allowed by every one, and perhaps there 
is no other in the county- for which nature and 
art have done ſo much in conjunction. The 
ſite of the houſe was once that of an abbey, the 
conventual church of which ſtill remains, and is 


@ very beautiful 88 of Gothic architec. DS. 
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ture. It i 18 placed at the junction of three val- | Dots 
leys, the acclivities riſing from which are well JM 
; covered with wood, and have a moſt romantic, XK 
embelliſhed effect. The approach 1 is along. the 
ſide of a broad ſheet of water, collected from 
diſtant ſources that unfortunately are too ſcanty 
in their ſupplies to maintain a ſufficient depth | 
and body, though neither pains nor expenee 
| have been ſpared in endeavouring to attain fo _ 2 
deſirable an object, nor are exertions yet diſ- 5 
continued. The houſe adjoins to the norte. 
weſt part of the church; and was built by the 
preſent poſſeſor, Sir William Chambers being 
the architect. "A collegiate plan was adopted 
(with great propriety) in the diſtribution of its 
ſeveral parts, which form a quadrangle, and, ſo 
far as an air of lightneſs 1s preſerved, are made "7 
1 to correſpond with the ſtile of the church. It. 
has no pretenſions, however, to be conſidered as 
an imitation of Gothic, —at leaſt the imitation is 
a very imperfett and incorre& one. The open 
| Parapet ſurrounding the church was too pro- 
8 minent an appendage not to be preſerved in ay |. 
„ adjoin- „ 
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| adjoining edifice; and Gothic mouldings and 
a taſte not authorized by any original ſpecimen 


as much in an Indian or Chineſe ſtile as in a 


abbey, is ſtill preſerved. The latter has a fine- 


appears che date of 1498 5 this may be ſeen alſo 


8 ſeveral by the firſt maſtera. A monk's head by 
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pinnacles have been. aimed at, but they are in 


whatever. The two turrets over the gate are 


Gothic.— The apartments are numerous and 
elegant, and the monk's hall, as it is called, a 
venerable old room once the. refeQtory of the 


oak roof, gilted and painted, and a richly carved 
ſereen, in a ſtile correſpondent to it, on which 


on the cornice ſurrounding the hall, which is 
ornamented with various eſcutcheons and de- 
vices. The windows are ſquare, but ova 
'of ſeveral compartments with obtuſe Gothic 
tops, and the glaſs 1s \ſtained with coats of arms, 
—Among the pictures ſhewn in this houſe are 


Raffaelle is inimitable. The ſame ſubje& by 


_ Eitian, a ſea-piece by Claude, and the feeding 


of the Liraclites by Baſſan are moſt be 
unde. 
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| It now remains ſor me to attempt ſome de- 
4 ſeription of the Church, which i is in a moſt fim- | 

| : ple, chaſte, and elegant ſtile of Gothic. T he 
period of its erection is not to be aſcertained = 
with exadtneſs, but the foundation of it was laid, | 
17 moſt probably, i in the reign of Edward IT. Hut- 
15 chins i imagines the abbey to have been founded . . : 
ſoon after the battle of Brunanburgh, or about 

the year 938. at which time Athelſtan reigned. 
The monkiſh hiſtorians aſcribe the pious act of 
/ this monarch to remorſe for having occaſioned ; : 
the death of his brother Edwin, but the ſtory of 

the latter being expoſed } in an open boat to the 
| mercy of a tempeſtuous ocean is too abſurd to 

: deſerve any credit, and many an one fimilar to 

it was often invented to anſwer the ſiniſter pur 
1 poſes of the clergy of choſe times. That Athel- 
ſtan was the founder, however, cannot well be 
. Two very ancient pictures remain 
in the choir; one repreſents this king preſenting | ; | 
the model of a church to a monk who kneels be- 
fore him, with the following inſcription i in Saxon | 
characters: viz, Rex Athelſtan huj. loci. f. and 
| | PR Ee 
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the other his queen, with a hawk in her hand de- 
vouring ſome ſmall bird. The ancient edifice, | 


it appears, was accidentally burnt down in the 


third year of Edward I1.'s reign, and a patent 
granted for the conſtruQion of a new one 
about twelve years aſterwards. The form of 
the preſent church is that of a Roman T, the 


weſtern part having been wholly taken away, 


perhaps at the time of the Diſſolution, in order 


to turn the materials to ſome profit. At e 
caſt end is a beautiful Gothic ſcreen, which, be- | 
fore the repairs made a few years ago, Was co- 


0 vered up with mortar, and wholly obſcured. In 


removing the latter, the workmen damaged a 
part of the ſculpture, which was ſupplied, how- 
ever, In plaiſter by Mr. Wyatt, whoſe genius 
and taſte in the renovation of Gothic ornaments | 
and architecture are conſpicuous in every in- 


ftance. The niches are extremely elegant, and 
very fimilar to thoſe brought to: light by the 


fon Hutchins's Hiftory of Dorſet, vol. 2, p. 435. 
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ſame architect in New College, Oxford. Bis - 


inſcription lignifies the date of it to be the year 


1492. From the altar the nave ſhews a great 


ſtrength and beauty of feature, the roof being 


= ſimple and elegant, and the arches which ſupport 5 
: the tower bold and finely turned. The latter is 


of a ſquare form, and maſly ; it once en Bi 


ſeveral -bells.—In the ſouth tranſept ſtands a 


finely executed monument to the memory of 
Lady Milton, by Carini. The window above it 
7 5 is of a noble lize, and ornamented, as well as 


thoſe of the aiſles, with a profuſion of tracery.— 


This beautiful fabric now ſerves ſolely for a pri- 


vate chapel, though divine ſervice is not re- 
gularly performed i in it, as the family uſually ats, -.-} 


tend the pariſh church built by. the Earl of 


Dorcheſter, who ſubſtituted the latter, by the au- 
thority of an aft of parliament, for the con- 
ventual one. The ancient poſſeſſors of the ab- 5 
85 bey-lands, &c. were the Tregonwells, to whom. 


they were given ſoon after the Diſſolution, in 


| confideration of the payment of one thouſand 


pounds and the reſignation 9 a Penſion of forty 
. 105 pounds 
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bee Earl (at that time Joſeph Damer, Eſq.). 
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e. | pounds f per annum by Jean Wee Eſq. 
From the Tregonwells the manor came to the 
Bancks family, by whom it was ſold to the no- 


We were now only ſix miles from Blandford, 


and in proceeding thither had an opportunity of 
ſeeing the new village of Milton.—The latter 


was once a decent market-town ; being an im 


pediment to his Lordſhip's plans for the exten= 
EE ſion and improvement of his grounds, it was re- 
moved from the bottom where the piece of wa- 
ter has been formed to a deep nook branching 
out ſouthward from the valley. It i is to be la- 
maeented that the inhabitants have now loſt their : 


market, and the number of houſes is reduced to 

about thirty, which are merely thatched cottages. 

85 From the hill above theſe ruſtic habitations, | 
- he church tower beyond and the wood hanging 
CR from the brows. of the neighbouring heights 
form a fingularly romantic ſcene.—It muſt be 
- confeſſed too that the removal of the town has 
rendered the ele of the valley more highly - 

monaſtic 
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monaſtic than ever, and reſtored it to that ſe. 


cluſion and ſolitude * recommended ĩt to 


its 5 original tenants. 


> IS 


The hill above mentioned commands a pro- 5 


digious proſpett, particularly to the ſouth-eaſt, 


and ſeems to be one of the moſt elevated ſpots | 


in the county. —The diſtance on our right, as 


we advanced, was delicious ; ; terminated by fine 
. blue ridges which formed an undulating horizon, a 
a broad country ſpread itſelf open before us ; 


under the ſeveral gradations of hue that were ſo 


often borrowed by the pencil of the unrivalled 
lands Is | Ny „ : 


- Crolling Blandford-brid ge, you ww an ad- 


vantageous view of BRIANSTON Hoden, the Brianſfon 


ſeat of William Portman, Eſq.* The river 
Stour. flows through the grounds in a broad, 


handſome current, and waſhes the. foot 'of = 


4 
4 * 


\ 


* Now of Edward Berkeley portman s Eſq. 


Dorſet. _ 


* 


Houſe. 
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: beautiful cliff extending fro the bridge: to the 
_ houſe and planted with great taſte, I think 
there is room for greater embelliſhment, how 
ever, in the remaining ſpace.— The architect of 
Brianſton Houſe was Mr. W _ and it is 
built on an elegant plan. . 


1 8 


Blandford. BTANDrORD is a neat town fituated on the 
„ eaſlern fide 'of the Stour, the breadth of which 
5 here conſiderable. In old records this place. 
is ſtiled a borough, but it does not appear that 


. * F 


repreſentatives were returned to parhament 


=_— more than twice, viz. once during the reign of 5 
4 "== 5 Edward I. and again during tha f Edward III. 1 95 
1 Ĩ!᷑ꝗ has twice. ſuffered extremely by fire, and par- 
ticularly in June 1731, when few of the inhabi- 
tants could ſave any of their property.—The- 
church i is a handſome and lofty modern edifice, 
| and there is a neat town-hall. The only build- OG 
| 1 Damory ing of any antiquity is Duuonr Housz, (and 5 
bi wa i partly modernized) fituated at the eaſtern 
. | ee extremity of the town. It was the ſeat of the 
5 . SD ye )))) oe 
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| eldeſt branch of che ancient family of Ryves,*- Dorft. 

- but the firſt poſſeſſor was Roger Damory, from 

= whom the houſe takes its name. In the reign | 
ol Henry VIII. it belonged to. the crown, and 

"a royal arms may ſtill be ſeen over the door- 

5 way. here are veſtiges of a much greater ex- 
tent of building on the north-eaſt fide, and a few. 
yards more to the eaſt is an ancient chapel, (now 

converted into a ſtable) which Hutchins informs - = | 

us was dedicated to St. Leonard. There are =. oj | 

| two windows and a door on each ide, butithoſe 7 | 

towards the Winborn road are now partly 1 I 

blocked up. The famer have a profuſion of . 

tracery work in a curious early ſtile, though the | 4 

arches are rather obtuſe. Damory Houſe is at =} 

Preben the property of F * e Al Os —— 5 

The high wad to Saliſbury preſented us wa: nl A 

few objects that did not occur on our other 1 

; track, which indeed we reſumed before we came — | 
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* Hutchins's Hiftory of Dorſet, vol, 1, p. 80. 
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